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THE RUSSIAN ASCENDENCY IN EUROPE. 


Towarps the end of 1848, when the ascendency of Louis Napoleon 
in French politics was seen to be inevitable, an old friend of mine, 
then a fiery Royalist journalist, gave pungent expression to the 
misgivings of the soberer sections of Parisian society in a pamphlet 
vivaciously entitled Homme noir, qui étes vous? Something of the 
same apprehensive query must arise in the minds of Englishmen as 
they contemplate the rapidly acquired predominance of Russia in the 
councils of Europe. From their point of view no transformation 
could be more astonishing or more disquieting. Side by side with a 
deeply rooted distrust of Russia, they have held for the better part of a 
century that the surest guarautee of international peace is to be found 
in a large participation, if not an actual preponderance, of Britain in 
the settlement of the great affairs of Europe.'| This conception is 
now turned upside down, for not only has England no longer any 
ascendency in the councils of Europe—scarcely, indeed, even a voice 
— but the place which should be hers belongs incontestably to 
the Power which she has been accustomed to regard as the Ahriman 
of the European system, and which the whole statesmanship of the 
Western world has been mainly occupied in watching with jealous 
suspicion ever since the Crimean war. The situation has all the 
appearance of a freak of the paradoxical imagination. Whatever the 
mistakes of our Foreign Office it should have been impossible if our 
fears and prejudices were justified. Small wonder then that we are 
rubbing our eyes and cudgelling our brains. Is the homme noir all 
we have thought him? ‘What does his ascendency imply? Is ita 
menace of war or a message of peace ? 

Before endeavouring to answer these questions, it will be as well 
to assure ourselves of the reality and extent of the dictatorship in 
international affairs which is now generally ascribed to Russia. The 
tour of the Tsar has thrown much fresh light on this important 
question. Since the proclamation of the Franco-Russian Alliauce at 

(1} See speech of Lord Beaconsfield on the Address, February 1, 1849, and his letter 
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Cronstadt and Toulon there has been abundant reason for suspecting 
a subsidence of the anti-Russian motive of the Triple Alliance. 
The visits recently paid by the T'sar to Vienna and Breslau show that 
this movement has travelled far in the direction of an actual approxi- 
mation of the three Empires. It is an approximation, too, which 
seems to have been chiefly on the side of the Western Powers, and to 
have taken the significant form of a willing and trustful homage to 
Russia. Though the Tsar expressed himself in studiously reserved, 
almost frigid, terms in the few and brief public utterances he per- 
mitted himself at Vienna and Breslau, the splendour of the receptions 
organized for him in those cities, the speeches of his Imperial enter- 
tainers, and the indomitable enthusiasm of the newspapers—inspired 
and independent alike—leave no room for doubt of the desire of both 
Germany and Austria to accord to their quondam rival the leadership 
in the councils of Europe. 

Nor is this conclusion merely based on public courtesies and irre- 
sponsible journalistic utterances which might easily be explained as 
nothing more. It accords with probabilities and known facts. The 
ascendency of Great Britain in Europe was wrecked by Lord Rosebery 
when, in spite of the warnings of Lord Salisbury,’ he committed this 
country to its disastrous Armenophile policy. It was formally abdicated 
when we declined to lead a unanimous Europe in the Shimonoseki 
intervention. In both the near and the far Mast, Russia was our chief 
rival, and consequently our only possible heir. The Sultan recognised 
this when he frankly changed his foreign policy and threw himself 
at the feet of the Tsar.2 The Tsung-li-Yamen was compelled to 
follow the same course when it found that its only alternative was 
the cession of the Liao-tung peninsula to Japan. These two events 
reacted with startling rapidity on the Western Powers. Trance and 
Germany joined Russia in the Far Eastern intervention, not only 
because the one was an ally of the Tsar and the other had already 
convinced herself that the most efficient restraint on the reranche 
ambitions of her Western neighbour was to be found in the cultivation 
of friendly relations with that neighbour’s a/ter ego, but also because 
both were rivals of Great Britain in the China seas, and both hoped to 
share with Russia the large commercial interests we were so cavalierly 
neglecting. Austria found herself forced into the same combination 
when it became clear that the integrity of Turkey—the pivot of her 
foreign policy—had less to fear from Russia than from England. Of 
the diplomatic supremacy thus acquired by Russia we have lately had 
two slight but significant illustrations at Constantinople. The long 
and obstinate struggle between the Sultan and the Powers on the 
question of additional guardships in the Bosphorus was settled by a 
letter from the Tsar; and in the Cretan question—although the 


(1) Speech at Bradford, May 23, 1895. (2) Blue Book. Turkey, No. 1 (1896), p. 123. 
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Sultan had applied to the ambassadors as a body for their advice—no 
final decision was taken until M. de Nelidoff, returning from a short 
leave of absence, had had a private audience of the Sultan. 

So far the progress of Russian influence had been our own handi- 
work, the logical and inevitable consequence of a course of action 
deliberately adopted and pursued by this country. It did not, how- 
ever, stop at the point I have indicated. Luck, which always waits 
slavishly on success, had now a word to say. There was one Power 
in Europe on whose sympathy we had every right to rely, whose 
sympathy, indeed, so far as it is a question of individual emotion, we 
stillretain. Jam referring, of course, to Italy. Events, however, have 
been too strong even for the Anglophilism of that Power. It is true 
that in the Far East she had no interests to defend. The Near Kast, 
too, affected her less as a territorial than as a Mediterranean question, 
and hence her sympathies in that region remained more English than 
Austrian. But in an evil moment she had gone to war with an Kast 
African state, whose people profess a form of Christianity present- 
ing certain points of resemblance with that of the Greek Church, and 
she had suffered a crushing defeat at its hands. Russia, acting in the 
interests of the French possessions in the Red Sea and following out 
the line of policy dictated to her by the then hostility of the Triple 
Alliance, had already made the most of her religious affinity with 
Abyssinia, and had cultivated friendly relations with King Menelik. 
After the battle of Adowa Italy turned to England for assistance, 
and the Anglo-Egyptian advance on Dongola was agreed upon as a 
diversion in favour of the Italians. It is difficult to measure the 
effect of this movement, but it certainly has had no influence on the 
attitude of King Menelik in regard tothe terms of peace. It has pro- 
bably prevented a combined Abyssinian and Dervish advance which 
might have driven the Italians into the sea, but this was always a 
more or less remote contingency—at any rate from the point of view 
of the individual Italian voter. What that person wanted was a 
fairly honourable peace and the liberation of the Italian prisoners, 
and this England could not secure for him. Direct negotiations 
failed ; a mission from the Pope also resulted in nothing. Ultimately 
recourse was had to Russia, and it is now stated that by her mediation 
the desired ends have been attained. Italy is consequently under a 
deep obligation to the Tsar, and the sense of it will not be weakened 
by the Russophile proclivities of her German and Austrian allies, and 
the approaching marriage of her Crown Prince with a daughter of 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, the “ only true friend” of Russia in 
the days of her isolation. Russian papers, indeed, already talk of a 
possible extension of the T'sar’s tour to Rome.’ 

So much for the three leading Continental Powers. They, however, 

(1) Ext-act from the Novoe Vremya in the Times of September 15. 
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do not stand alone in their approximation to Russia. Most of the 
minor states are following in their footsteps. We have already seen 
that Turkey has completely abandoned her former dependence on 
England, and is now even more the humble servant of the Tsar than 
during the brief operation of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. Spain 
joined Russia in the Far Eastern intervention in order to protect her 
interests in the Philippine Islands, and she looks to her to support 
her in Cuba against the United States. Denmark and Holland have 
ancient ties with the court of St. Petersburg which still colour their 
foreign policies. With the exception of Roumania the Christian 
principalities in the East are again all Russian. The “Sentinel of 
the Balkans” is certainly still a sentinel, but he wears a Russian 
uniform. As for Roumania, she moves helplessly in the orbit of the 
Triple Alliance. Scarcely less striking is the ascendency lately won 
by the Tsar in Asia. The fruits of the Japanese victory over China 
have passed to Russia. Corea looks to her and her alone for protec- 
tion and guidance. China is even more bound to her than France 
and Turkey. The position of France in Tonkin has immensely 
strengthened Russian hands on the north-western frontier of India. 
Finally Persia, who has always been better disposed towards Russia 
than towards England, has found in the new Shah a monarch who 
has not scrupled to show publicly that he shares the prevailing 
sentiment.' 

Such then are the facts of the sensational change which has lately 
come over the international situation. It cannot be said that they 
weaken in any way the ordinary impressions of Russian supremacy 
which the general public have formed for themselves. 

If at first sight this change appears disquieting, especially when 
observed in the light of the views on foreign politics which have 
possessed Englishmen since 1833, a close examination of its ruling 
principle will show that our fears are largely without foundation. 
Apart from the various causes and motives which have separately 
influenced the European States in their present attitude towards 
Russia, there is one cause common to all which may be described as 
the fundamental condition of the new situation. It is a profound con- 
viction that Russia is earnestly in favour of peace, and that not only is 
she in favour of it but that she is calculated to serve as an efficient guar- 
dian of it. This may sound like a bana/ité, but in truth it is the most 
important factor of the problem under discussion. Hitherto Europe 
has been haunted by spectres of war from two quarters. One has been 
represented by the designs on the integrity of Turkey attributed to 

(1) Compare the terms of the telegrams exchanged between the Shah and the British 
and Russian Governments on the occasion of the assassination of Nasr-ed-din. In the 
«ase of Russia the Shah notified his father’s death to the Tsar as soon as it had occurred, 
with the alacrity, if not in the terms, of actual vassalage, while in the case of England 
he merely replied to a telegram of condolence sent by the Queen. 
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Russia by common consent, the other by the threatened revenge of the 
French for their disasters in 1870. If Russia could convince the 
Powers that she really and truly stood for peace—for peace at all 
costs—both these spectres would be exorcised. It is because she has 
so convinced them that they have rallied round her in the way we now 
see. 

It may be that after the abandonment of Turkey by England it 
was not difficult to persuade the Powers of the righteousness of Russia’s 
intentions. ‘lhe wish to believe is the precursor of all faith. There 
was, however, a substantial justification for crediting the protestations 
of the T'sar in this respect. In the first place the whole career of his 
father stood sponsor for him. Then it had been observed that the 
influence of Russia on France had pursued a distinctly moderating 
course, and that with the conclusion of the Tranco-Russian alliance 
the revanche movement had perceptibly subsided. 'urthermore, I 
believe I am correct in saying that, contrary to the general impression, 
Russia has maintained a similar attitude on the Egyptian question, 
and that, since her successful intervention in the Far East, she has 
resisted more than one effort to bring European pressure to bear in 
order to expedite the departure of the British troops from the 
dominions of the Khedive. Finally, there has been Prince Lobanoff’s 
policy in Turkey. Whatever may be our opinion of it, the Powers have 
certainly regarded it, and continue to regard it, as a pledge of peace. 

All this justified the acquiescence of the Powers in the ascend- 
ency of Russia. But this programme of uncompromising peace does 
more than explain the origin, and ¢llustrate the drift of the new 
European situation; it also indicstes its limitations. The Powers 
have not given Russia a blank cheque. If she were to change her 
policy in Turkey to-morrow, her credit with the Triple Alliance would 
be gone. England, for example, might view the presence of Russia at 
Constantinople with more equanimity than Austria or Italy. Again, 
for a similar reason, the new situation cannot bode any serious mischief 
to England, for a war with us, from whatever quarter it might come, 
would threaten our naval supremacy in the Mediterranean and its 
success would mean the transference of that supremacy to the Franco- 
Russian alliance. Such a change both Austria and Italy would also 
be bound to resist. 

Still, it may be said, the perfidy of Russia is so ingrained, so in- 
exhaustible, that, after all, it is quite possible that her present peaceful 
attitude is only adopted to mask further designs of aggression and 
aggrandisement. I quite appreciate the force of the objection. We 
in England know by the amiable things which are said of us by 
journals like the Koelnische Zeitung and the Novoe Vremya and by 
politicians like M. Deloncle and Prince Mestchersky—was ever any- 
thing more libellous said or thought of Russia by the late Mr. Urqu- 
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hart or Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett ?—that correct sentiments and the 
purest intentions count for little in polities. No nation is believed 
when it acts solely on a generous impulse. We did not believe 
the Slavophil Russians in 1877 any more than they believe the 
Armenophil English to-day. Let us then ask whether there is 
anything which Russia could obtain by war which would be dearer 
to her in a sentimental sense, or more valuable in a material sense, 
than the prizes of a long and unclouded peace? In short, is there a 
utilitarian or, if you will, a selfish basis—*“ selfish as patriotism ”’ as 
Lord Beaconsfield once said of British interests—for that champion- 
ship of European peace with which Russia is now most prominently 
identified ¥ 

It is not difficult to show that there is such a basis. Russian 
foreign policy is frequently spoken of as something mysteriously 
fixed, pursuing nefarious ends with inexorable and pitiless persistency. 
It is true that it is more stable than the policies of other European 
states, especially those in which the constitutional system works 
freely ; but it is by no means unchanging. Social transformations, 
us Herbert Spencer pointed out long ago, occur independently of 
forms of government, but they inevitably modify the actions of 
government. <A great social change has taken place in Russia 
since the emancipation of the Serfs, and it has been followed by 
changes in all departments of the government. Mr. Stead is very 
fond of talking of Russia as still in the crusading ages; but it is a 
fact which his superficial studies have failed to apprehend that during 
the last half century she has’ been rapidly passing from the senti- 
mental to the industrial period of her history. I do not mean to say 
that she has abandoned the dreams of conquest which are to take 
her one day to the Bosphorus in the West and the ice-free ocean in 
the East ; but it is one of the paradoxes of historical progress that 
what seem to be practical projects in an age of faith become the misty 
aspirations of an age of reason, and hence it is that the Russians of 
to-day have learnt that the fulfilment of their most ambitious desires 
must come from the irresistible progress of internal development, and 
not from hare-brained military adventures which would take them 
perilously far from their base and add to their responsibilities with- 
out increasing their resources. When I say that this change has 
been in progress during the last half-century, I am prepared to hear 
quoted against me the war of 1877. But that war was a last and 
expiring effort of the Muscovite obscurantists, and it was notoriously 
forced on in opposition to the sober judgment of the Tsar Alexan- 
der II., who, if Count Vitzthum is to be believed, had formally 
abandoned the traditional policy of his country in regard to Turkey 
as far back as 1861.1. It had the effect, too, of removing a serious 


1) Vitzthum von Eckstiidt: St. Petersburg and London in the Years 1852—1864, 
vol. ii., p. 147. 
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barrier to the silent economic progress of the country. The Pan- 
slavists who made it were Mr. Stead’s crusaders, and they had little 
taste for practical domestic polities. The national and philanthropic 
aims with which they masked designs of territorial aggrandisement 
were satisfied by the war so far as the philanthropy was concerned, 
but the unexpected national spirit developed by the liberated Slavs 
defeated the territorial part of the programme and disgusted Russian 
public opinion with the whole crusade. Panslavism is no longer a 
political force to be feared, or even reckoned with, in Russia. 

The way thus cleared for economic development, the work was 
energetically taken in hand. The lingering vestiges of a belief in 
the practical aspects of Panslavism and the principles of the Holy 
Alliance had been dissipated by the mortifications of the Berlin 
> of Prince Bismarck. It was now im- 
peratively necessary that Russia should become happy and prosperous 
within her own limits and from her own resources. Svffire d elle- 
méme became her watchword. Why not? She has all the latitudes 
and every variety of climate. She might produce almost anything, 
and supply some scores of the finest markets in the world which touch 
her frontiers on two continents. The Trans-Siberian railway was 
pushed on with feverish haste, and visions were opened of Moscow 
growing into an Oriental Manchester and flooding the whole north 
and centre of Asia with Russian manufactures. In a few years some 
£250,000,000 were sunk in reproductive railway enterprises. Under 
the skilful auspices of M. Wyshnigradsky the tariff was revised, the 
budget balanced, an immense impetus was given to textile manu- 
facture, the conditions of labour were brought under State control, 
currency reforms were instituted and a huge gold reserve accumu- 
lated. The progress of the country was rapid, and it showed itself in 
an astonishing increase in the population, which not only added 
largely to the productive power of the Empire but also to its armed 
strength. Then came the negotiation of the alliance with France, 
the most significant illustration of the new spirit in Russian life, and 
of the decisive influence it was exerting on Russian policy. That 
compact is usually regarded as merely a move in the diplomatic game, 
designed to counterbalance the Triple Alliance, and its underlying 
economic causes are ignored. As a matter of fact, it arose out of 
the necessities of the new industrial era. Russia now required two 
things—the assurance of a long spell of peace and a trustworthy 
supply of money on easy terms. The alliance with France secured 
both to her. It guaranteed the maintenance of peace by re-establishing 
the European equilibrium, and it provided cheap and plentiful capital 
by placing the Paris market unreservedly at the disposal of the Tsar. 
With the present reign a still wider extension has been given to pro- 
jects of internal improvement. Besides further large financial and 
industrial projects and a fresh development of railway enterprise, 
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several social schemes of the highest importance and most aiabitious 





scope have been taken in hand—schemes of popular education, of 





religious to‘eration, of agrarian reform, of a redistribution of the 
peasant population, and many others. Most of these undertakings 
will occupy the best energies of the Empire for many decades be- 
fore they can be brought to maturity. It will be years before the 
colossal expenditure of energy and money which they have involved will 
begin to show a remunerative return. In the meantime a war would 
probably shake the whole of the uncompleted edifice to the ground, 
and throw Russia back, with diminished resources and vastly increased 





liabilities, into those picturesque but not over respectable crusading 
times from which she has been so glad to escape.! 

Here, then, we have the utilitarian basis of the Russian peace 
policy—an assurance of its sincerity which the cynical English 
Russophobe should experience little difficulty in accepting. A Russian 
politician, in conversation the other day with the Austrian journalist, 
Friedrich Schiitz, put the case to him with unsentimental conciseness. 
“ Wir sind fiir den Frieden,” he said, “nicht blos aus Abneigung 
gegen die Griiuel des Krieges, sondern aus einem wohlberechneten 
Egoismus. Wir kénnen nur gewinnen, wenn wir ruhig bleiben.’ 
A sad falling off from the crusading spirit! 

I have already indicated how this attitude of the Russian govern- 
ment affects the present crisis in the Eastern question, but it may be 
desirable to discuss this aspect of the relations of the Powers more 
directly and specifically. Every right-minded man must feel the 
deepest horror at the bloody scenes which have been enacted in Ar- 
menia and at Constantinople, and I refuse to believe that the leading 
statesmen on the Continent—men of known humanity like the Tsar, 
the Emperor William, and the Emperor Francis Joseph—do not par- 
ticipate in this sentiment as fully as, say, the editor of the Daily 
Chronicle. But what is to be done?’ To make combined represen- 
tations to the Sultan which are not, under any circumstances, to lead 
to coercive measures are only calculated to irritate the Turks and 
stultify the European concert. On the other hand coercion might lead 
to war, and the conflagration thus set alight would probably involve 
the whole of Europe. It is not necessary to inquire why it should do 
so; the fact that the Powers are all convinced that it would ought to 
suffice. They cannot have arrived at this conclusion out of pure affec- 
tion for the beaux yeux of Abdul Hamid. It can only be because they 
have weighed every scheme that has been brought before them, 
and have not yet found one which would be safe to apply. And 





(1) For the new economic policy of Russia see Kovalevsky, The Industries of Russia, 
(Eng. translation by J. M. Crawford), St. Petersburg, 1893, and particularly the lumi- 
nous introduction to vol. i. by Professor Mendeléeff. 

(2) Nowe Freie Presse, July 19. 1895. 
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what would be the effect of a war? It would cost Europe perhaps a 
million of men. It would throw the civilised world back a generation, 
and meanwhile the whole Armenian people would probably disappear. 

Russia has special reasons for resenting the stirring-up of the 
Armenian question, and to these reasons English public opinion has 
certainly not given a fair consideration. It has not been for want 
of knowing what they are. They were officially communicated to the 
venerable leader of the present agitation along time ago. When Mr. 
Gladstone was at Kiel in the summer of 1895 he heard for the first 
time that Russia was not inclined to pursue the same policy with regard 
tothe Armenians which she had adopted and carried out eighteen years 
before, when the Bulgarians were the victims of Turkish cruelty and 
misgovernment. Ile consequently seized the opportunity of his pro- 
pinquity to the Russian capital to communicate with Prince Lobancff 
through a mutual friend, expressing a hope that the information 
which had reached him was unfounded. As the incident has since 
been referred to in a Blue Book' there can be no harm in speaking of 
it here. Vrince Lobanoff replied with a frank exposition of the 
Russian view. He pointed out that while to England the question 
was purely philanthropic, to Russia it was essentially political. It 
was to her a question of frontier, and even of internal order. Lussia, 
he said, could not afford to indulge in philanthropic dreams which 
came all the more easily to Englishmen inasmuch as they had no 
material interests at stake. 

The real facts are that the agitation in Anatolia, which is very 
largely political and revolutionary, has raised the wildest hopes and 
produced the deepest discontent among the Armenians of the Cau- 
casus. Not only have they sent assistance in men and money to their 
persecuted brethren across the frontier, but conspiracies have been 
discovered, having for their object the liberation of the Armenians 
from the Russian as well as the Turkish yoke, and for the restoration 
of the independence of Great Armenia.” Lesides this it is known— 
and the fact is one of which I have some personal knowledge—that 
leading Russian Nihilists have been co-operating with the chiefs of 
the Armenian revolutionists. These facts are not calculated to inspire 
the Russian authorities with a very pronounced sympathy for the 
Armenians. Moreover, Prince Lobanoff was not convinced of the 
practical utility of the remedial schemes proposed by Great Britain. 
The idea of an autonomous Armenia, which was at first entertained 
by Lord Rosebery, was not calculated to benefit the Turkish Arme- 
nians, as they nowhere form a majority in the vilayets which they 
claim for their own. Apart from this practical difficulty it was ex- 

(1) Blue Book. Turkey, No. 1, 1896, p. 93. 


(2) Article in the Russkoje Obosrenije, quoted at length in the St. Tetersburge Zeiturg, 
May 7, 1896. 
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tremely distasteful to Russia as likely to create a new Bulgaria on her 
Asiatic frontier which would be a standing menace to the peace of 
the Caucasus, and a barrier to her possible expansion in Asia Minor. 

Against this it has been urged that whatever the sins of the 
Armenians, they are only the natural reaction against the wholesale 
oppression and misgovernment of the Sultan, and that nothing they 
have done can possibly be held to justify the stupendous horror of the 
official massacres in Sassun, and at Constantinople. This may be— 
nay, undoubtedly is-—true. But what remedy does it suggest? 
The deposition of the Sultan? Surely those who glibly make this 
proposal can have formed no conception of the difficulties and dangers 
of carrying it out. Do they think it is to be managed by the land- 
ing of a few boat-loads of marines from the guardships?’ Turkey is 
not Egypt or Zanzibar. The first step in such an enterprise would 
be an act of war against an empire which, if it can do nothing else, 
can certainly fight. Before the Dardanelles could be forced probably 
not a Christian would be left alive in Constantinople, while the pro- 
vinces would be given up to anarchy. Moreover, as l’rince Lobanoft 
told Count Goluchowski, before you depose Abdul Hamid Russia 
would like to know who is to take his place. In these circumstances 
it would scarcely serve a useful purpose to inquire which of the 
Powers would or could undertake the task of forcing the Dardanelles 
and landing at Constantinople without exciting the suspicions of 
others. The difficulty of an agreement on this point, however, would 
not be inconsiderable. 

This, as I understand it, is a brief summary of the views of the 
Russian Foreign Office on the present crisis in the East. These views 
embody practical considerations of great weight which the advisers of 
the Tsar cannot treat lightly, and which do not seem to have received 
at the hands of the British public the dispassionate and courteous 
attention, which those who hold them have every right to expect. In 
a recent article on Anglo-Russian relations the Times of India, a 
journal which nobody will accuse of an undue tenderness for the 
Muscovite, remarks that “the fact that all foreign policy is based on 
the interests of the nation concerned seems to find recognition only 
when treating of this problem from a British point of view; the same 
law is not applied when discussing it from the Russian standpoint.” 
The fault is of old standing in the British political Anschanung. Mr. 
Croker dwelt on it at considerable length in an able memorandum on 
the Eastern Question, which he addressed to Lord Lyndhurst as far 
back as 1854.1 The fact that it isa British characteristic, however, 
does not render it less acceptable to our antagonists in political con- 
troversy. Inthe present case, our passionate demand that Russia shall 
be as righteous as we are, although Russia has material interests at 

(1) Zhe Croker Papers, vol. iii., pp. 3185—321. 
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stake and we have none, has had the quite uncontemplated effect of 
stiffening the Russian attitude with a deep resentment against Great 
Britain. I have reason to know that/even among the best-informed 
Russians the agitation in this country has been honestly interpreted 
as conceived less in the interests of the Armenians than with a view 
to the creation of difficulties for Russia in her internal affairs, and her 
embroilment with Powers with whom she is now on a friendly footing. 

There is an impression abroad that the question has been reopened 
at Balmoral between the Tsar and the Prince of Wales with the 
assistance of Lord Salisbury. I very much doubt the accuracy of this 
statement. The time has gone by when national policies, deliberately 
adopted on the advice of ministers and with the assent of allies, and 
deeply founded in the material interests of peoples, could be over- 
turned or modified at an informal dynastic conference in a Highland 
shooting-box. The T'sar is not entirely his own master in the Empire 
of which he is autocrat; still less has he a free hand as the leader and 
mandatory of the European Concert. The condition of his ascendency 
is, as I have already said, his uacompromising hostility to breaches of 
the international peace, and the test of his sincerity in this respect is 
his attachment to the status quo in Turkey. What chance can there 
be of our moving him from this position? The most that we may 
hope is that Lord Salisbury will convince him of the genuineness and 
single-mindedness of the indignation felt by all classes of Englishmen 
at the atrocities of the Sultan. Perhaps the Premier will not risk the 
retort that Fleet Street is strangely uncharitable in its interpretation 
of the policy of Russia. 

However that may be, it is as well that we should reflect that the 
whole Armenian difficulty is the outcome of a changed order of things 
in Europe, for which British blundering is largely responsible. We 
may be thankful that it has brought upon us no more serious mis- 
fortune than to be restrained’ in an adventure which might set the 
whole world by the ears. We cannot go to war; we cannot prevail 
upon the other Powers to unsheath the sword. Under these circum- 
stances\the course indicated to us by prudence and dignity is to stand 
aside and leave the new masters of the situation to solve the question 
as best they can. This is the course Lord Salisbury has adopted. 
It will be surprising if the burden of responsibility, which must 
thus devolve on the Powers, does not lead to a speedy solution of the 
whole question. 

Dirromaticts. 
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Trenci fiction has been running now some time through a stage of 
transition, in which style has ceitainly deteriorated and individual 
eccentricity developed in proportion. Inspiration has flown, and 
with it the larger and impelling forces of vocation, and letters have 
now become a mere career, like politics or trade. Our immediate 
profit in this state of affairs is a more sensitive palate, a keener relish 
for the new and strange, and wider means of gratifying it. There can 
be no doubt that eventually confusion will reach a crisis, and out of 
this present anarchy, this revolution against classical limitations and 
ordered taste, will arise something great and stable, something 
destined to justify national pride rather than keep us as now, per- 
petually on the strain of wonder and nervous alarm. 

The French novel of the day cannot assuredly be described as gay, 
still less, accepting the word in its full and not merely partial impli- 
cation, as light. We are as far away from the Gallic bonhomie of 
the genially immoral La Fontaine as from the Gallic wit of Voltaire. 
Les Jeunes have forgotten how to laugh. The mordant cynicism, 
the crystal wit of the days when salons and grand manners ruled the 
intelligent world of France, have become racial and literary curiosities 
almost, and now we are face to face with a constant, a heavy, 
embittered, and poignant sense of sin. The old writers were gaily 
immoral—insouciants seems a better word—better than the English 
equivalent, and extreme naturalness lent a sort of bloom of innocence 
to their smiling indecency. If they regarded love as a fruit or a 
flower, they but advocated free right to the privilege of bee and 
butterfly, and ate of it without remorse or shame. Tleasure, and not 
passion, was the subject of their hymning, and when by chance the 
note was deeper and austere, they transmuted the “ pleasure ” into 
the graver and more exalted state of “flame.” Love, which the 
modern French critic calls “the problem of the flesh,” was certainly 
then, as now, the great preoccupation of the imaginative pen, but 
with what widely diverse results! Either it floated majestically in 
the «ther of declamation, or it sparkled meretriciously in jets of 
prurient wit, easy, bright, and graceful through the native forms of 
grivoiseriec. 

Theimpassioned school of Bernardin de St. Pierre, Rousseau, De Staél 
and George Sand no longer tempts young fancies down forbidden 
avenues. Its inflammatory influence is at an end. Our grand- 
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mothers may have regarded Indiana and Consuelo with terror, and 
confiscated them as explosives. But we to-day are wiser. Dear, 
great, magnanimous George Sand, with her visions, her dreams, and 
unrealisable aspirations never injured mortal, and no imagination by 
her generous pen was ever plunged into anything worse than vague 
emotion, reverie, and rapture. ‘Two essentially modern character- 
istics were absent in these books regarded as deadly twenty years ago; 
sensualism and cruelty. They have fallen through their very virtues. 
We have tasted novelty and complex sensations too freely to return 
to their romanticism, their perfervid optimism and naiveté, the 
unintricate roll of life and emotion in their eloquent pages. We 
dismiss them with a kindly shrug—démodés, when the old names 
woo us pathetically from undusted bookshelves. True, we love and 
reverence them as part of a classical literature, but their charm now 
is chiefly evocative. The elders they remind of their youth, as the 
scent of pot-pourri recalls a provincial childhood, and to the young 
they speak in a sweet faded voice of a vanished and declamatory era. 

This present stage of the French novel was inevitable, as a nervous 
reaction from the dead level of naturalism. A prolonged malady of 
nerves, the result of a hyperacuity of emotion and sensation, a culti- 
vated disease of thought and interpretative vision, separate the work 
of Les Jeunes as much from the unimaginative experiment of Zola 
as from the conscienceless and exquisite art of Théophile Gautier. 
Gautier’s preoccupation was to be artistic, to combine melody and 
colour in a sentence. The essential thing to-day is to be new at any 
price, to strike by an execrable phrase rather than fall into polished 
banality. The hunted word must not please the senses; the object 
is not to evoke picture or melody, but to find a subtle combination, 
harsh even, brutal if necessary, that will shock in defiance of the 
commonplace. 

The “ malady of the word” began with Flaubert, and that way his 
great disciple proved lies madness. Les Jeunes have discovered the 
malady of sensation, vision, suggestion. or all its exquisite clarity, 
its finished, chiselled precision of phrase, these ‘‘ masters” of to-morrow 
have found a method of twisting their tongue into heavy obscurity. 
It is part of their glory to be incomprehensible, and, considering the 
pleasant tongue it is their privilege to write, it is permissible to set 
store by achievement of the nearly unattainable. 

Their point of view is as odd, as modern, and as complicated as 
their style; hence their exasperating hold upon our interest. M. 

srunetiére withholds his sympathy from them, and is scant of praise 
in judging their masterpieces. But that eminent and prejudiced 
critic is anything but catholic in his judgments, and the reverse of 
modern in his tastes. On the other hand, M. Jules Lemaitre 
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caressingly welcomes the most extravagant of them, and sympathy 
underlies the little touch of mockery in his charmed recognition. 
His soul vibrates intuitively to all these maladive and complex voices 
of the hour. He is thrilled by the melodious exoticism of the vague 
and enchanting Loti, and he is equally friendly to the laboured art of 
the Goncourts, and the nervous disequilibrate sensualism of Maupassant 
and M. Bourget. 

Above even perversity of style, deliberate and studied, the salient 
feature of the French novel of the day is a consciousness, equally 
deliberate and studied, of moral perversity. Thought now fills the 
old place of emotion. Ideas and sharp scenes have drifted us out of 
patience with the eloquent, fine writing of the dethroned gods ; 
impressionism and social science have dismantled the classic altar. 
Naturalism broke up new ground, but an unintelligent and monotonous 
photogravure of life, without its essence, its soul, without suggestion 
of its unlimited significations, could not be expected to content for 
long a race so gifted mentally. Since the novel has eventually taken its 
place among the great mediums of modern thought, a field in fiction 
was naturally claimed for modern ideas. Nothing less than life, with 
all its subtleties and frailties, its snares and deceptions in the most 
bitter and poignant form could satisfy the eager, wnquiet, lucid, and 
unhealthy spirit of the day. Fun and wit, as well as melodrama, 
pathos, the sweetness, the freshness, and wonder of a more incandes- 
cent period have vanished, and for romance we have the acrid 
piquancy of sin, for passion morose sensation. The conventional 
term “loye”’ is still used, but the condition is a conscious suffering, a 
brutal and unsleeping curiosity in both sexes, the inextinguishable 
desire, the incurable wound of humanity. 

Yet, in spite of wasted and diverted effort, of emasculated taste, of 
a monotonous preoccupation of sex, steadily and insanely on the 
increase, of a morbid and febrile tendency to religion, without 
vigorous faith to give it conscious and consistent direction, of a 
brutalised style, without virility or humour, the recent literature of 
France is surprisingly vital and interesting. Anxious reflection, 
without distinct aim, and without any ideal, moral or artistic; an 
arrogant and exasperated self-consciousness, an implacable cruelty of 
word and regard, an unjoyous, blighted sensualism, a mingling of 
lassitude, disgust, and avid thirst of sensation, which replaces the old- 
fashioned road of experience by reflection ; these are its characteristics. 
Its masters are many. After M. Paul Bourget, grand master, comes 
Paul Hervieu, the misanthropical “ mondain,” described by M. René 
Doumic, “d’une élégance un peu anglaise et d’une correction quasi- 
ment diplomatique;” then a host, each with his distinct personal 
note, each interesting as part of the diversity of an intellectual stage. 
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II. 


M. Hervieu, by the pen of a fashionable painter, writing to his 
brother in Paris, from a marquis’s castle, where he is a tolerated 
guest, makes his confession of faith, and lets us into the secret of his 
selection for social study :— 


“ T like the spectacle of Society, because, however vile and imperfect it may be, 
I regard it still as representing the most perfected results of civilisation, until 
further orders. A real drawing-room—you have no idea what it is. In the first 
place, it is the one spot of civilisation whence is banished every kind of material 
resource elsewhere assigned to the animality of mankind. Whatever their value 
may be,a dining-room, a dressing-room, even of the latest luxury, a bedroom 
(not to go further), all belong to the necessities of the human animal. But a 
drawing-room, whose usefulness consists in being useless, which is a place decked 
out for perpetual parade, where every action is idle, and every word conventional, 
while the time we spend therein is in itself a luxury—are you really incapable of 
conceiving that there may be a condition of art in this artificial atmosphere ? 
Thus to dissimulate one’s needs, to ‘make-up’ one’s uglinesses, to veil one’s 
vices, repress one’s virtues, feign by the face, lie for talk’s sake—is this not a 
living art, the absolute art of life itself? I will content myself with adding that 
in spite of all, the state of Society remains in my eyes ali that is most opposed to 


the state of nature.” . 


His preference for the artificial may be received, with all its con- 
sequences and restrictions, as the basis of M. Hervieu’s work. As in 
the case of the sa/on, the brilliant futility of the social novel may be 
said to be the great feature of its utility. All its action, too, is idle, 
its speech conventional and studied, and its supreme art is to reproduce 
faithfully the artificial atmosphere it purports to paint. There is a 
full and consistent suggestion of social correction, of lettered futility, 
breathing of the sa/on and club in the books of M. Hervieu that reveal 
him an accomplished member of that fashionable circle who send 
their shirts to be made up in London, and could not possibly relish 
the best cigar if not enjoyed in the rigorous etiquette of what the 
foreigners call a “smoking.” The life he portrays is always “high ” 
in the topmost sense of the word. Other writers “imagine” their 
high life, but its living French biographers are Messrs. Bourget and 
Hervieu, and the sparkling Gyp. Social perfidies, the everlasting 
mystifications and deceptions of sa/on, boudoir, and club, the whole 
réle of heraldic tragedy, these supply the themes of M. Hervieu’s 
morbidly bitter pen. Not that he cannot look beyond and catch a 
glimpse of nature. He has even looked a moment at the Alps, but it 
was to note their pitiless hostility to man, to comment upon the 
wickedness and cruelty of their beauty, and to rail at them morosely 
in L’ Alpe Homicide. 

But there is nothing brutal in the pessimism of M. Hervieu. He 
is too distinguished to fall into any such error against “ good 
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caressingly welcomes the most extravagant of them, and sympathy 
underlies the little touch of mockery in his charmed recognition. 
His soul vibrates intuitively to all these maladive and complex voices 
of the hour. He is thrilled by the melodious exoticism of the vague 
and enchanting Loti, and he is equally friendly to the laboured art of 
the Goncourts, and the nervous disequilibrate sensualism of Maupassant 
and M. Bourget. 

Above even perversity of style, deliberate and studied, the salient 
feature of the French novel of the day is a consciousness, equally 
deliberate and studied, of moral perversity. Thought now fills the 
old place of emotion. Ideas and sharp scenes have drifted us out of 
patience with the eloquent, fine writing of the dethroned gods; 
impressionism and social science have dismantled the classic altar. 
Naturalism broke up new ground, but an unintelligent and monotonous 





photogravure of life, without its essence, its soul, without suggestion 
of its unlimited significations, could not be expected to content for 
long a race so gifted mentally. Since the novel has eventually taken its 
place among the great mediums of modern thought, a field in fiction 
was naturally claimed for modern ideas. Nothing less than life, with 
all its subtleties and frailties, its snares and deceptions in the most 
bitter and poignant form could satisfy the eager, unquiet, lucid, and 
unhealthy spirit of the day. Fun and wit, as well as melodrama, 
pathos, the sweetness, the freshness, and wonder of a more incandes- 
cent period have vanished, and for romance we have the acrid 
piquancy of sin, for passion morose sensation. The conventional 
term “love” is still used, but the condition is a conscious suffering, a 
brutal and unsleeping curiosity in both sexes, the inextinguishable 
desire, the incurable wound of humanity. 

Yet, in spite of wasted and diverted effort, of emasculated taste, of 
a monotonous preoccupation of sex, steadily and insanely on the 
increase, of a morbid and febrile tendency to religion, without 
vigorous faith to give it conscious and consistent direction, of a 
brutalised style, without virility or humour, the recent literature of 
France is surprisingly vital and interesting. Anxious reflection, 
without distinct aim, and without any ideal, moral or artistic; an 
arrogant and exasperated self-consciousness, an implacable cruelty of 





word and regard, an unjoyous, blighted sensualism, a mingling of 
lassitude, disgust, and avid thirst of sensation, which replaces the old- 
fashioned road of experience by reflection ; these are its characteristics. 
Its masters are many. After M. Paul Bourget, grand master, comes 
Paul Hervieu, the misanthropical “ mondain,” described by M. René 
Doumie, “d'une élégance un peu anglaise et d’une correction quasi- 
ment diplomatique;” then a host, each with his distinct personal 
note, each interesting as part of the diversity of an intellectual stage. 
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II. 


M. Hervieu, by the pen of a fashionable painter, writing to his 
brother in Paris, from a marquis’s castle, where he is a tolerated 
guest, makes his confession of faith, and lets us into the secret of his 
selection for social study :— 


“ T like the spectacle of Society, because, however vile and imperfect it may be, 
I regard it still as representing the most perfected results of civilisation, until 
further orders. A real drawing-room—you have no idea what it is. In the first 
place, it is the one spot of civilisation whence is banished every kind of material 
resource elsewhere assigned to the animality of mankind. Whatever their value 
may be, a dining-room, a dressing-room, even of the latest luxury, a bedroom 
(not to go further), all belong to the necessities of the human animal. But a 
drawing-room, whose usefulness consists in being useless, which is a place decked 
out for perpetual parade, where every action is idle, and every word conventional, 
while the time we spend therein is in itself a luxury—are you really incapable of 
conceiving that there may be a condition of art in this artificial atmosphere ? 
Thus to dissimulate one’s needs, to ‘make-up’ one’s uglinesses, to veil one’s 
vices, repress one’s virtues, feign by the face, lie for talk’s sake—is this not a 
living art, the absolute art of life itself? I will content myself with adding that 
in spite of all, the state of Society remains in my eyes all that is most opposed to 
the state of nature.” 


His preference for the artificial may be received, with all its con- 
sequences and restrictions, as the basis of M. Hervieu’s work. As in 
the case of the sa/on, the brilliant futility of the social novel may be 
said to be the great feature of its utility. All its action, too, is idle, 
its speech conventional and studied, and its supreme art is to reproduce 
faithfully the artificial atmosphere it purports to paint. There is a 
full and consistent suggestion of social correction, of lettered futility, 
breathing of the sa/on and club in the books of M. Hervieu that reveal 
him an accomplished member of that fashionable circle who send 
their shirts to be made up in London, and could not possibly relish 
the best cigar if not enjoyed in the rigorous etiquette of what the 
foreigners call a “ smoking.” The life he portrays is always “ high” 
in the topmost sense of the word. Other writers “imagine” their 
high life, but its living French biographers are Messrs. Bourget and 
Hervieu, and the sparkling Gyp. Social perfidies, the everlasting 
mystifications and deceptions of sa/on, boudoir, and club, the whole 
réle of heraldic tragedy, these supply the themes of M. Hervieu’s 
morbidly bitter pen. Not that he cannot look beyond and catch a 
glimpse of nature. He has even looked a moment at the Alps, but it 
was to note their pitiless hostility to man, to comment upon the 
wickedness and cruelty of their beauty, and to rail at them morosely 
in L’ Alpe Homicide. 

Sut there is nothing brutal in the pessimism of M. Hervieu. He 
is too distinguished to fall into any such error against “ good 
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form.” For he is above and beyond everything a man of the 
world, the finished type of the modern French equivalent of gentle- 
man, which is not to be confounded with genti/homme ; and 
he only understands and tolerates men and women of the world. 
Elegant attitudes, studied glances, and brief caustie speech he insists 
upon, by implication rather than emphasis, as obligatory in the great 
moments of life as well as in the small: no less indispensable as evi- 
dence of social correctness and standing than a *‘ smoking” for the 
relish of a cigar and an extreso/ with a second exit on the courtyard 
for the reception of a titled mistress. Of the huge, struggling uni- 
verse that lives and loves and suffers without the pale of this small 
world, M. Hervieu takes no heed. There may be a form of male un- 
acquainted with evening-suit and smoking-jacket, who does not ride 
in the Bois in the season, whose club is not situated in the gilded 
atmosphere of the Rue Royale, and who has not a choice of all the 
best castles of France, whenever, at the proper hour, he desires to 
taste the dissipations of seigneurial rurality. His nature, however, 
is not fashioned to understand it. His hard, cold glance passes such 
persons by without sympathy or recognition, as he passes by the 
beauty of naturalness, the soft enchantment of wood and meadow, 
the loveliness of dawn and starlight, the magic of sunset and sunrise, 
the splendour of wave and flower, the charm of innocence and child- 
hood. These simple things are not noted by him. Fashion, through 
the spectacles of hard clear intellect, probed to its depths, its perversi- 
ties and eccentricities revealed, not by the aid of description, but by 
the method of merciless analysis, of subtle intuition and perception 
as fine and penetrative as a needle-point—behold, the only study 
worthy of a man of the world. 

M. Hervieu’s pictures of French high-life are absolutely different 
from Gyp’s bright and animated scenes. Not his the mission to 
amuse us. He is serious, morosely reticent, philosophically perverse 
and cruel. An anonymous correspondent, a lady, he complains, once 
charged him with being “ as heavy as a German and as sensual as a 
Spaniard.” The charge is excessive, though M. Hervieu is neither 
light nor ascetic. He peers too closely, he probes too deeply, and 
his style, considering the language he writes in, is curiously im- 
poverished of all the qualities we are accustomed to look for 
in French prose. It lacks clarity, finished simplicity, wit, grace, 
and charm. Varied lacunew, it will be said; but, on the other 
hand, his sentences are packed with ideas and his subtle pages are 
perhaps over-filled. The social novel with hiny never degenerates into 
the trivial, the obvious, or the vulgar. As with the chief of his 
school, M. Bourget, it is a form of philosophy, a large and mannered 
art, if sometimes struck with modern hysteria, that claims an intellec- 
tual and austere gravity of treatment and logical depth of research 
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and analysis. Beside it our slight and vulgar social novel is mere 
confounding drivel. 

Read any modern novel dealing with modern London society— 
an up-to-date novel naturally—after such a book as Peints par Euc- 
mémes or L’ Armature, or even M. Hervieu’s lighter Pirt, and you 
will feel the shock of contrast a severe one. In M. Hervieu’s books 
you will find every element lacking in the English correspondent : 
suggestiveness, subtlety, profundity, poignant tragedy behind an 
impassible front and glance of quiet smiling, ideas sometimes so 
thick as to obscure each other, observation, polished irony, delicacy 
and strength of touch—in a word, the whole scale of social science 
played with masterly reserve. There will be absent every irritating 
vice of the English social novel: vulgarity, superficiality, common 
writing, a hideous cheapness and worthlessness of characterisation, 
and a distasteful facility in joke and pell-mell witticism. M. Hervieu 
is never witty. The taste of life he offers is too bitter, and his mind 
is too preoccupied with physiological and psychological problems. 
His work is removed from Maupassant’s sombre, brutal, and perfect 
art by the fact that he is too intellectual (he would call his mental 
malady intellectual dandyism) and too little of the mere artist to 
content himself with purely literary triumphs, and distinguish himself 
in such a school. He looks beyond and below the outward form of 
life, and if he finds it hollow, he is stung by the disquieting interest 
of it. His sensualism, as maladive and troubled as Maupassant’s, but 
not so virile and unreasoning, is more intelligently penetrative ; to 
use an ugly word that might imply an opposite meaning, and yet 
in its worldly significance is the best I can find to interpret adequately 
the distinction of outlook between Hervieu and Maupassant, more 
“ gentlemanly.” If I meant a higher, instead of merely a finer, view, 
I should have used the prettier word “ chivalrous,” but in the case 
of Hervieu or any of “les jeunes” this would be an absurd term. 

M. Hervieu’s talent is in every respect inferior to M. Bourget’s, 
and there is really little about him to recall the more eminent novelist 
except the fact that both direct their cynical glance upon fashionable 
society. But of the two, M. Hervieu’s is the more cynical. His 
misanthropy is fierce and his refinement is emasculate. He is not 
jovial or genial, humane or charming. But then he is less “snob” 
than Bourget, using the word, so inevitably used to Bourget, in its 
French significance, and the world of rastaquonéres is less brilliantly 
and persistently painted in his pages than in those of his senior. 
M. Hervieu is content to represent the correct and elegant Frenchman 
who frequents and studies only the very best French society, is 
superlatively the “man of the French world,” though his linen is 
washed in London, and his attitude and phrase are regarded as the 
correct expression of ultra-English reserve. M. Bourget is the 
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finished and elegant cosmopolitan, “the man of the whole world,” 
the travelled observer and philosopher, the grave and austere 
biographer of American millionaires, and what Gyp’s sparkling and 
witty dialoguists contemptuously call “les rastas.” The Frenchmen 
who affect this society are known as “snobs,” and M. Bourget is the 
biographer-in-chief of that distinguished and distinguishable article. 


ITI. 


M. Hervieu’s first book, Diogéne le Chien, is a delicate and learned 
confession of misanthropy. He despises mankind, as the man of 
the world despises it, coldly, without passion or wonder. Diogenes 
is his hero, in the sense that the hero is heroic to his valet de chambre. 
He is fully aware that the cynic’s quest of an honest man is by no 
means a quest of the pendant of himself. But no baseness, no 
perfidy, no dishonour on any side astonishes M. Hervieu, and he 
salutes virtue and heroism in a like phlegmatic spirit. There is a touch 
of the author’s cynicism in Timon of Athens’ admission: “ Having 
a taste for acts of perversity, stupidity, and ignorance, I find frequent 
subjects of gaiety.”” This, too, referring to Diogenes’ moral trans- 
formation from gay and wealthy youth to embittered sage, sounds per- 
sonal: * He began to bite with strange delight at the bitter fruit of 
scepticism.” But M. Hervieu has no illusions as to the intellectual 
value of scepticism, and his brief and mordant tale of the cynic is not 
of a nature to exalt the repulsive figure of Diogenes. It is not often 
that his contempt of mankind is so justified, as on the occasion he 
wished to harangue the Athenians, and was passed unnoticed, until 
he began to sing execrably, when they stopped to listen. “ And yet I 
should have spoken true, and.I have sung false,” reflected the cynic, 
shrugging disdainfully. 

Elsewhere M. Hervieu displays an occasional recognition of the 
better side of humanity, though this he inevitably concludes to have 
less permanent significance in the development of society, and to 
exhibit itself in a capricious, evanescent, spontaneous fashion, a matter 
altogether of temperament, environment, mere impulse, less conscious, 
and consequently less direct and intelligent than the more systematic 
pursuit of decent and well-bred vice by which society is organised and 
maintained. ‘The most vulgar of men,” he writes in one of his 
short tales, “‘ and even those who are the least brave, have a funda- 
mental heroism and pride more marvellous than genius and science.” 

This just note of admiration is so rare in the author of L’ Armature 
and Peints par Enux-mémes, that surprise possibly deepens its impres- 
sion. The pretty play, Les Paroles Restent, is a larger and simpler 
effort at justice. Here something like tenderness is reached, and the 
uncomplex theme cf pure love is envisaged in almost a sympathetie, 
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certainly in a gentlemanly mood. The heroine is a young girl, by 
courtesy, for she is twenty-five, and a sculptress, of good family, 
moving in society, and calumniated by young men and matrons. 
She is somewhat of the type of the British young woman, free and 
independent, which seems an inadequate explanation of the vicious 
persecution she is the victim of, and the intensity of hate she arouses 
in the breasts of married women. French novelists are fond of 
weighing upon this inexplicable hatred married women bear their 
young unwedded sisters. Does it exist, or is it a fiction of their over- 
heated brains? I incline to the latter belief, finding no explanation 
of it in the respective social attitude of both camps. Here the matrons 
have so considerably the best of it, that there is surely no justification 
of anything but the kindliest feeling and pity towards their uneman- 
cipated sisters. 

Lex Paroles Restent is a drawing-room tragedy, an affair of shades 
and tones. ‘The emotions are well under restraint, and no provoca- 
tion elicits big words or indignation. A young nobleman calumuniates 
a young girl to his titled mistress of the hour, and thereby breaks off 
an excellent engagement. He falls in love with his victim after- 
wards, who unsuspectingly shares his love, and believing her to be 
spotted, chivalrously urges her to marry him. His shame upon dis- 
covery of her innocence is only suggestively poignant, for he belongs 
to that restricted circle in which all the great crises of existence are 
veiled with decency. A man’s heart may break, and he placidly con- 
tinue to twirl his moustache; and a woman, standing upon the ruins 
of her life, may feel her eyes fill with a passing shudder, and then 
turn smiling to her neighbour. 

In most works of fiction there is an inner and an outer circle of 
characters—the principal and the minor. Not so in that brilliant 
and most polished of cruel novels, Peints par Eux-mémes. All the 
characters are of equal importance, equally vivid and vividly portrayed, 
and of equal interest. They paint their own portraits in a series of 
striking letters directed from or to a certain castle, where one of the 
oldest houses of France has gathered a select group of visitors. Never 
was irony more tragic from sheer indifference, observation more 
pitiless or intense ; intellectually direct, M. Hervieu has no pedantic 
theory that humanity may be preached at indirectly through fiction, 
or improved in the atmosphere of noble and magnanimous suffering. 
Impersonality is part of his cold distinction, and we are bewildered 
rather than moved by the shocking dénouement of Francoise’s 
deplorable /‘aison. Another writer would have striven to leave a 
dark and dolorous impression on the reader’s mind by a situation of 
such despairing sombreness, but the lover’s letter to his distraught 
mistress—a beautiful young vicomtesse in the full glare of society, 
and through him pushed to the verge of scandal by discovery of her 
112 
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critical situation, living aloof from an unsympathetic lusband— 
revealing such remorseless facts as his being found cheating at cards 
in a desperate attempt to retrieve damaged fortune (ruin incurred, 
he frankly owns, by his desire to stand socially well in her regard), 
and the sole refuge left him suicide, and bidding her an eternal 
farewell, is a triumph of ease and indifference. Such might be the 
tone of a letter written on club paper, between puffs of a cigarette, 
with an ear for gossip around, to acquaint her with a loss on the 
racecourse or failure in diplomatic service. Not a word of tenderness, 
of regret for her, for himself; of revolt or remorse. He is disgraced 
—there’s an end of it, and fine phrases constitute a sorry cloak for 
ugly ruin. The least to be expected from a man of the world in 
such circumstances is an attitude of crdneric and a gallant * adieu.” 
In a careless paragraph from another correspondent we learn, as it 
were accidentally, that Francoise died suddenly that same week from 
an overdose of laudanum. Society decently surmises accident, but if 
it suspects suicide and the underlying tragedy, it says nothing. 
With a suggested shiver it pursues, without comment or sympathy, 
its deceptive and smiling way. 

This is the ghastly episode of the book, so calm and unostentatious as 
to escape the faintest touch of melodrama. But there are other 
interests ; lighter, amusing in M. Hervieu’s biting, caustic fashion. 
Every stroke, every line, every detail, are matter of austere reflection 
and unremitting labour, with a result the most heartless and diabolic- 
ally clever. Each letter is profoundly interesting, refined and 
wrought by an artificiality as complete, and as completely opposed to 
spontaneity and charm as the world he deals with. M. Hervieu’s 
women are subtle and captivating, wonderfully lucid in their nervous 
disequilibrium, but they are never charming, never simple, never 
engaging. In the case of that singular tale L’ Lvorcisée, his passion 
for the enigmatic casts fashionable woman upon the brink of absolute 
insanity. 

This is a study of nervous possession in woman, the least healthy 
and most profoundly immoral to be found in modern French literature. 
It reads like the lucid raving of a morphiamaniac. The quest of odd 
sensation surely never carried a speculator further. The very des- 
cription of Gerard’s queer room, analytic and pregnant, rather than 
realistic, is unhealthy with the inexplicable haunting fascination of 
an evil dream. The objects, none ordinary or necessary, are covered 
with women’s garments, draped so deceptively as to give the impres- 
sion of women’s forms cast here and there in slumber or suggéstive 
lassitude. This is a rude and bold note even in the century’s end 
sensualism. Mere chairs are discarded as obvious convention, but 
those who are curious about the sensations and dreams of the ibis 
standing in prolonged meditation on one leg, have strange pieces of 
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furniture so disposed and expressly made as to enable them to stand 
for hours thus at their ease. Can oddness take a more sickly, self- 
conscious form? The abortive love scene which terminates this dis- 
agreeable study, is one of the most exasperating and inexplicable in 
modern fiction. It fronts us with unanswerable interrogation, until 
the reader shrugs, and decides it is matter for study at La Salpétriére. 
How far is such complete possession by a repugnant episode com- 
patible with sanity, with the ordinary evidence of sense? And is, 
after all, the mission of fiction to introduce us to a moral and mental 
surgery Would a woman so strangely possessed as the heroine of 
this vague and impossible tale, be relieved by mere confession of her 
hallucination, and the momentary touch of lips less repulsive than 
those that had kissed away, in one brief moment, her sense of identity ? 
Such questions are idle for the general reader, and the specialist will 
answer them elsewhere. 

L’ Armature is quite as little diverting, though of more varied 
interest. M. Hervieu defines the title through the mouth of one of 
the characters. ‘Do you know exactly what the word ‘ armature’ 
means’ Pieces of metal joined together are thus called, which are 
destined to maintain or contain the less solid parts of a determined 
object. Well, then, to maintain the family, to contain society, to 
furnish all this fine world with the rigorous form you observe, there 
is an ‘armature’ in metal which is made of money.” ‘This precise 
definition of a title is somewhat stilted and pretentious in a mere 
story-teller.. But M. Hervieu, I have shown, takes his mission with 
austere arrogance. M. Doumic describes him as “ quasi diplomatic,” 
and he has the serious diplomat’s conviction that the fate of the globe 
rests partially in his hands. In LZ’ Armature he continues his morose 
and well-bred attack upon society : “Society needs the false, the con- 
ventional, the non-existent. It admits publicly only what is not, 
under any form whatsoever presented, truth wounds it. In art it 
wants indecency; in science, the disquieted ; in conversation, cynicism.” 
And yet he admits elsewhere that the object of society is the furthering 
of love affairs. ‘‘ Both sexes only frequent society because they have 
a love affair on hand, or are seeking to renew an old one or to find a 
new. Dinners, at homes, balls, all forms of worldly reception are but 
courts of love.” 

Marriage shares his contempt and finished irony along with society. 
The utility of divorce he derides in a poignant phrase, which is an 
equal hit at the altar and at the polished world. “ Society jeers at 
the mutual wrongs of married people. But in its own case there is 
one wrong which it does not forgive them, only one—divorce.” And 
what could be more bitter and convincing than his explanation of the 
young girl’s eagerness for marriage, and the society woman’s forced 
complacency in the face of marital outrage? ‘“ Single women are not 
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accepted. In the defile of high-life woman does not exist, should not 
be presented, except paired with a husband. . . . Itis marriage which 
is everything, not the husband; as for him, it matters little whether 
he be the last of blackguards. . . . The impersonality of marriage— 
marriage in itself, which subsists and endures even in the midst of 
filth, with its adulteries more or less changing, more or less gratuitous 
—this is the safe conduct, the safeguard, the palladium.” And when 
a husband and wife, mutually deceived and undeceived, she with the 
known record of a modern Messalina, he complacent for the sake of 
name and fortune, agree to a reconciliation, he cynically adds: “ No 
more deception, no more rancour or gall on either side; experience 
has placed them in a position now to agree henceforth, better than in 
the old days, when before the altar they lightly exchanged the oath 
of love. For in marriage is not the principal thing to know one 
another ? And they know one another.” 

M. Hervieu has one audacious paragraph, not wholly translatable 
in its naked but truthful brutality, in condemnation of the “ virtuous ” 
wife, who, on the strength of her legal position, permits herself an osten- 
tation of conjugal affection that would be condemned as “ shocking” 
and ‘‘indecent” in any irregular connection. ‘ Rassasi¢ée de luxure, 
tout abrutie des ponctualités maritales,” one of his male characters 
cries, referring to a fat blond amorous wife, whom the author pursues 
with pitiless contempt throughout the volume, “she abuses other 
women who, if they have the name of being light, at least bring into 
gallantry the grace of lightness. . . . They are the elect, chaste in 
appearance, discreet in their bearing, with delicate smiles and clean 
glances, while your Madame Bréhand invites us to consider the 
turpitude of her aspirations under pretext that they possess an official 
character.” And, concluding FVirt—an almost trivial tale for so 
gloomy an observer of life as M. Hervieu—he presents us with a no 
less equally original and startling reflection on the wedding of an 
innocent young girl. He comments on the immodest display of such 
a ceremony, and asks why the world will not recognise that the 
“amante” stealing secretly and shyly to a rendezvous, is not more 
sympathetic and womanly, by reason of that very modesty and shame 
which bid her conceal her love, than the flaunting, shameless bride in 
her ostentatious radiancy of white. Decidedly, M. Paul Hervieu does 
not make any bid for the suffrages of the bourgeois. Him he 
affronts, bewilders, and mystifies. He despises marriage, yet main- 
tains its rigorous necessity, all in loading both husband and wife with 
bitter and offensive scorn. And yet he remains a man of the world, 
and would have neither society nor conventional laws altered. As 
his Timon said, it furnishes him with frequent subjects of a gaiety 
that is the reverse of joyous or inspiriting. 





Hannan Lyncnu. 
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IS INSANITY INCREASING ¢ 
‘You rub the sore when you should bring the plaster.” 


Two articles dealing with this subject, from the pen of Mr. Corbet, 
have appeared in the Forrnicguriy Review, which seem to invite a 
rejoinder. The first was in the January number of 1893, the second 
in the March number of the present year. 

Philippics are not without their use. Their very pungency has a 
pleasantly irritant effect, and gives them an attractiveness which 
serves to win attention to dull subjects from reluctant minds. Lunacy 
statistics, to the vast majority even of thinking persons, are unutter- 
ably dull, and Mr. Corbet, in order to force an interest in them upon 
the public mind, has embodied his views in the form of caustic 
diatribe. He is out of humour with everything and everybody con- 
nected with the department of Lunacy in these countries. The trail 
of the serpent, in other words, the taint of officialdom, is over them 
all. Commissioners, inspectors, and all of that ilk have joined in a 
conspiracy to delude the public. They are infected with a “ morbid 
desire to minimise or explain away every increase” in insanity. A 
microbe, ‘‘ the microbe of apparent increase, has taken possession of 
the upper cavity of the cranium of officialism”’ (note the anatomical 
peculiarity, no brains there, only a cavity), leading as a result to false 
deductions from figures and distortion of facts. A mischievous decep- 
tion is being practised on the people of the land. Mr. Corbet comes 
forward as the exposer of the deception—a statistical Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche, who gives the true interpretation of figures, 
shows up the facts in their naked reality, and tears away the cloak 
from the smiling officialism which has been so long masquerading 
before the public with its specious whisper of peace, peace, where there 
is no peace. 

What specially rouses Mr. Corbet’s ire is the frequently expressed 
opinion of the Lunacy Commissioners that the increase in the amount 
of insanity, a steadily progressive increase from year to year, is mainly 
due to accumulation, and is therefore more apparent than real. The 
very terms “accumulation” and “ apparent increase” are nauseating 
to him. That the heads of the department should have formed such 
an opinion at all argues simplicity on their part, that they should 
continue to reiterate it is an unpardonable sin. 

And what is the offence that these gentlemen have been guilty of ? 
Years ago, as Mr. Corbet takes pains to show us, from careful exami- 
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nation of the mass of statistics before them extending over a long 
series of years (a fact which would tend to preclude error), they found 
themselves compelled to a certain conclusion, which accordingly they 
there and then stated. Each succeeding year has only served to 
corroborate them in their opinion, and they have consequently not 
hesitated to reiterate it, and will probably continue to do so, pace Mr. 
Corbet, so long as facts and figures warrant them in so doing. Are 
they become our enemies because they tell us the truth ? 

Only it is not the truth, Mr. Corbet indignantly protests. In his 
first article he quotes in parallel columns two passages from the 37th 
and 48th Reports of the Commissioners, in which they state (in 1883 
report) that “during the last seven years the increase in the annual 
occurrence of fresh cases of insanity, as indicated by the yearly admissions 
of new cases, has not been in excess of the annual increase of the 
general population’; and (in 1886 report) ‘the increment has been 
due to accumulation, and has not been the result of the annual produc- 
tion of fresh cases* out of proportion to the increase of population.” 
Mr. Corbet traverses these assertions, and in his succeeding paragraph 
undertakes “ to prove beyond the possibility of doubt” that they will 
not bear examination. He sprinkles his sarcasms freely as his pen 
runs merrily along. The Commissioners are like simple parents 
fondling their deformed offspring; they draw false deductions in the 
face of facts and figures so convincing; they obscure and befog with 
special pleading. His aim, on the other hand, is to reveal the truth, 
and tell a plain unvarnished tale of simple facts. ‘ The stern uncom- 
promising, inflexible truth must be brought out, no matter whom it 
wounds, or in what quarter it offends.” 

A laudable mission: how is it fulfilled? A definite statement on 
the part of the Commissioners is quoted, that the increase in the 
number of fresh cases of insanity has not been in excess of the increase 
in population. A statement which, by no very difficult calculation, 
is capable of proof or disproof. Mr. Corbet has undertaken to disprove 
it beyond the possibility of doubt. That is clearly the aim of the 
entire article. How does he do it? By the absolute avoidance of any 
reference to it whatever from first to last. This seems hardly credible, 
but it is none the less the case. We should have expected some 
recital of facts, some marshalling of figures in support of such bold 
asseverations. Not one is forthcoming. He keeps harping on the 
one string throughout, viz., the increase in the amount of existing 
insanity. His references to this are numerous under various synonyms, 
such as simply “increase of insanity,” or “average annual increase,” or 
‘average daily number resident,” or “increase in number of lunatics 
under the jurisdiction of the Board,” or increase in “ the insane under 


(1) The italics are mine.—T. D. 
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official cognisance.” He piles Pelion on Ossa in his efforts to labour 
out an argument quite beside the question at issue. Once, and once 
only, in his former article does Mr. Corbet as much as allude to the 
point dwelt on by the Commissioners, namely, when he quotes a 
sentence from their 6th Report, to the effect that the statistics show 
“some increase for the past year in the proportion of fresh admissions 
into asylums as compared with the general population.” A fact, 
however, which the Commissioners consider ‘‘ does not indicate that 
the ratio of fresh cases of insanity to the population is materially 
increasing,” as it was explicable in great part by the cireumstance 
that a large number of patients had been received into asylums from 
workhouses previously classed therein as of unsound mind. <A mere 
transference, in fact, from one /ocale to another. On this Mr. Corbet 
makes the characteristic but illogical comment: “ It thus appears that 
at last it has dawned upon the minds of the Commissioners what a 
mistake they have been making, and how foolish it was to dogmatise 
as they have done.” Where is there a scintilla of evidence for such 
an inference as this ? 

In his more recent article there is much of the same sort of thing. 
The writer quotes again from the Commissioners (1881 Report) that 
“there has not been, since 1875, any material increase in the ratio of 
fresh admissions to the population. Another year’s experience thus 
tends to show that the increased number of insane under treatment is 
due rather to the accumulation of pauper patients in asylums than an 
actual production of fresh insanity disproportionate to the yearly 
increase of population ”’; and he is at a loss to understand “ the infatua- 
tion which leads the Commissioners to a conclusion so crude and so 
much at variance with the statistical records to be found in their own 
reports.” I shall show presently that the conclusion so contemp- 
tuously referred to is in exact accordance with statistical records. But 
is there not a strange perversion of reasoning evident throughout 
Mr. Corbet’s remarks? He arraigns one statement of the Commis- 
sioners—that referring to fresh cases—as absolutely incorrect, and by 
way of disproof discusses a different matter altogether, the increase in 
the aggregate number of insane under care. Is there not some 
disingenuousness of argument apparent here; some savour of the old 
time-honoured rwse of the red herring? This is really admirable in 
one who poses as a statistical purist. Or has Mr. Corbet’s discrimina- 
tive faculty failed him for the nonce? Has he missed the point ? 
A more glaring instance of ‘gnoratio clenchi it would be difficult to find. 

Now, let us look a little more closely into facts and figures. A brief 
examination will suffice to show what is the real state of affairs, and 
whether the Commissioners have been right or wrong in what they 
have stated. And first, as to this bugbear of “ accumulation,” what 
is its meaning and exact signification? A simple illustration will 
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suffice for answer. A man has £5,000 capital in bank, and an income 
of £1,000 a year, which he lodges during that period, and of which 
he only draws £800 annually to meet expenses. It is quite clear that, 
although his annual income does not increase by one penny, there is 
an annual increase to his capital of £200 a year. In fact, the capital 
goes on “accumulating” by that amount every year until, after a 
period of twenty-five years, it has doubled itself. All this time his 
income has remained precisely the same. The application is obvious. 
Going back to any particular year we find a certain number of insane 
under care in asylums (original capital). During each succeeding 
year a certain number of fresh patients are admitted (annual income), 
and a certain number are discharged or die (expenditure). The 
admissions up to this have always outnumbered the discharges and 
deaths, and the balance, mostly chronic and incurable cases, goes to 
swell the aggregate number under care, and represents the amount of 
accumulation. It is quite possible, therefore, just as in the hypo- 
thetical financial case, for the lunatic population to double itself after 
a period of years (varying, of course, according to the disproportion 
between admissions and discharges) without the annual admissions 
having increased by a single patient. Now, if Mr. Corbet has any 
better term by which to express this process than accumulation, he is 
welcome to use it; but the process itself it is futile for him to deny. 
Accumulation is a demonstrable fact, which to anyone who for one 
moment reflects on the subject, must be as patent as A B C. 

In the illustration I have used (a favourite kind of one with the 
late Dr. Hack Tuke, to whom I am indebted for the suggestion) 
the annual income is, for the sake of simplicity, supposed to be 
constant. This does not, of course, obtain in the case of insanity. 
The number of annual admissions fluctuates from year to year, and 
the fluctuations show an increase more or less steady. From the 
total admissions, however, must be deducted readmission of patients 
who have been previously discharged, as also transfers of patients 
already under official cognisance from one locality to another. These 
do not indicate any fresh accessions to the ranks of the insane. The 
number of first admissions ' is admitted by every competent authority 
to be the only true criterion of the increase of insanity in the just and 
proper sense of the term, as distinguished from the “ apparent in- 
crease” due to accumulation in the way already described. The 
following short table is an abstract from a longer one which accom- 
panies a paper on this subject by Dr. Hack Tuke,? one of several 
dealing with statistical problems of which he was one of the ablest 
exponents, and the accuracy of which cannot be impeached :— 


(1) More properly of first attacks, but as reliable information on this head is not 
always forthcoming, first admissions are taken as the nearest thing we can get to 
accuracy. 

(2) Journal of Mental Science, April, 1894. 
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Reverting for a moment to the statement of the Commissioners 
quoted by Mr. Corbet in his first paper, we find them writing in 1883 
as follows :—‘ During the last seven years the increase in the annual 
occurrence of fresh cases, as indicated by the yearly admissions of new 
cases, has not been in excess of the annual increase of the general 
population.” The seven years referred to were from 1876 to 1882, 
inclusive, and a glance at the third column of the above table will 
show that the statement of the Commissioners was absolutely correct. 
Again, writing in 1886 (as in the second of Mr. Corbet’s parallel 
quotations), they state that “ the figures of 1885 tend to support the 
observations made in our last previous reports, that though the total 
number of the insane under care has gradually increased, the incre- 
ment has been due to accumulation, and has not been the result of the 
annual production of fresh cases of insanity out of proportion to the 
increase of population.” On reference to our table we find that the 
ratio of fresh cases to population in the year 1885 had fallen to 4:253 
per 10,000, the lowest figure it had reached for ten years past. 
Here, again, we see ample justification for the Commissioners’ remarks. 
These are the assertions with respect to which Mr. Corbet undertakes 
to prove, “ beyond the possibility of doubt,” that they will not bear 
examination. He promises to measure the value of such opinions 
“by the crucial test of figures.” Here is this crucial test ready to 
hand. Will he avail himself of it? Where are his figures in dis- 
proof of the opinions he attacks? Echo answers— Where ? 

That the death-rate and recovery-rate have an important influence 
on the amount of accumulation will be evident to any one who con- 
siders the matter intelligently. Yet Mr. Corbet grows restive at the 
bare idea, and scoffs at the “ Lilliputian logic’ which evolves it. To 
go back to our illustration, an increased death or recovery rate 
corresponds to an increased expenditure with a decrease of accumula- 
tion (of capital), while a decrease in the number of deaths, or dis- 
charges, means an increase in accumulation. Now it happens that 
we have not far to go to find a living illustration of this fact in visible 
operation. Some two years ago it fell to the lot of the writer to 
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make an investigation into the question of the increase of insanity in 
Ireland, which afterwards, embodied in a paper, formed a basis of 
a discussion upon the subject at the annual mevting of the Medico- 
Psychological Association. The very first fact which an examination 
of available figures brought out into almost startling prominence, was 
a very remarkable difference between the rates of increase of insanity 
in Ireland and England, respectively. 

If, for instance, we take the twenty years from 1871 to 1893 and divide 
them into four periods of five years each, we find that in England 
the ratio of certified. lunatics (under care in asylums, &c.), rose from 
16 per 10,000 of sane population in the first quinquennium to 21 per 
10,000 in the last, denoting an increase of 31 per cent.’ In Ireland, 
on the other hand, it rose from 15 to 26 per 10,000 during the same 
period, being an increase of close upon 75 per cent.2 This enormous 
difference in the rate of increase in the two countries, respectively, 
viz., 31 and 75 per cent., must have some explanation. And a 
moment’s consideration will make it clear that it must depend upon 
one or more of these causes. There must have been in Ireland either 
(1) a higher admission rate, or (2) a lower discharge rate, or (5) a 
lower death rate. Any of these alone, or any two in combination, 
would produce an increase in accumulation. Further examination 
showed that the admission rate does not differ materially in the two 
countries. The recovery-rate is somewhat higher in Ireland, while 
the discharge rate of the not-recovered is higher in England. This 
latter would have some slight effect. But in the death-rate there is a 
remarkable difference.* The percentage of deaths on the daily 
average in English asylums during the ten years 1883—1892 was 
10°11, while in Ireland it was only 83. During the last five years 
of the decade the difference was still more striking, the English rate 
being 10-20, while the Irish rate fell to 7°8. This circumstance it is, 
and this alone, be it Lilliputian logic or not, which explains the much 
higher rate of increase in the number of certified lunaties in Ireland, 
and I venture to predict that it will tax Mr. Corbet’s inventive 
faculty to the utmost to discover another. 

In connection with this subject of accumulation there is one feature 
about asylums which is very apt to be lost sight of, or at least not to 
receive the amount of attention it deserves. Junatic asylums are in 
a primary sense hospitals for cure of mental disease. But there is 
this important difference between them and hospitals for other classes 
of disease. In the case of the latter if a patient does not recover, or 





(1) Dr. Hack Tuke, Journal of Mental Science, April, 1894. 

(2) On the ‘* Alleged Increase of Insanity in Ireland.” ‘I’. Drapes, Zbid., Oct., 1894, 
Table 1. 

(3) Almost certainly due to the high mortality in England from general paralysis, a 
disease which exists in Irela®] only to a very limited extent. 
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fails to improve after a fair trial of treatment, he is discharged as 
incurable. But in an asylum all the incurables have to be kept as per- 
manent patients, or nearly all. Accumulation of chronic cases is 
therefore absolutely unavoidable, and must continue as long as 
admissions outnumber discharges and deaths. Asylums must there- 
fore be looked upon not alone as institutions for the cure of insanity, 
but also, and I regret to say chiefly, as vast incurable hospitals, 
havens of refuge where the victims of brain disease, poor rudderless 
wrecks of humanity, find rest and harbourage for the remainder of 
their existence. Moreover, insanity is not, as compared with other 
diseases, by any means a very fatal form of malady. Large numbers 
of the insane (especially under modern conditions) are long-lived ; so 
that it is exactly the disease above all others in which the effects of 
accumulation are most apparent. Still, were all hospitals obliged to 
be conducted on the same principle as asylums are, the same necessity 
would arise for enlarging their borders and their expenditure to an 
enormous extent, and the public would no longer need to study 
lunacy reports in order to comprehend what is meant by “ accumula- 
tion.” 

The facts with respect to the increase of insanity are now well esta- 
blished, and are not difficult of comprehension. There has been 
a very large increase in the number of insane under detention in 
asylums during the last twenty or thirty years. It has been proved 
up to the hilt, not only in official writings, but also by independent 
workers on the subject, amongst whom the late Dr. Hack Tuke must 
be given the premier place, that the increase is mainly due to accumu- 
lation of chronic cases, and does not in itself necessarily indicate any 
increase in insanity in the sense of increased liability to mental derange- 
ment on the part of the community, as indicated by an increase in the 
number of persons attacked proportionately to the sane population. 
I have shown by an illustration that the number of insane under care 
could double itself in the course of a comparatively short term of 
years, without the addition of a single case to the number of those 
annually attacked. The term “ increase of insanity” has in fact been 
rather loosely employed to denote two totally different phenomena, 
indicated by the italicized words in this paragraph. The Lunacy 
Commissioners, and other writers who have studied the subject, have 
been careful to differentiate between these two different aspects of the 
same ambiguous phrase. Mr. Corbet, with a carelessness which is 
scarcely pardonable in a guondam Lunacy official, has succeeded in 
hopelessly confounding them. That there is some increased liability 
to insanity is shown by the records of first admissions; but it has 
been to a very moderate extent. In England, during the first five 
years of the period 1873-1892, the average ratio of first admissions 
was 4°5 per 10,000 of sane population; in the last quinquennium it 
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was 4°8, a rise of 0°3 per 10,000 in 20 years. This certainly does not 
indicate any alarming increase in the liability to insanity. We should 
almost be led to expect more from the fact that nervous diseases as a 
class, of which insanity is but one form, have increased considerably 
during the past half century. As regards the conditions which have 
combined to bring about the present state of things, it would extend 
this article to an inordinate length to discuss them. 

I hold no brief for the officials of the Lunacy department. They 
are gentlemen who are quite well able to take care of themselves. 
Their reports can stand securely upon their own merits. They will 
bear the strictest examination by unprejudiced minds. But in common 
fairness I ask, has Mr. Corbet sustained his charges against them, 
expressed or implied ? For any accurate information which he sup- 
plies us with in his article he is indebted to them. His facts and his 
figures are mostly, if not altogether, culled from their writing. Each 
year the Commissioners of the three countries, in their Reports, 
summarize the leading facts connected with the subject of Lunacy. 
If these facts, as Mr. Corbet intimates, “lie buried, hidden away in 
the pages of Blue Books, hardly ever read by any one,” this is surely 
not the fault of the writers, but of those who fail to read them. Or 
does their critic, who is somewhat //fici/e and hard to please, desiderate 
a change in the character of this form of literature. Shall it, at his 
behest, change its blue for a yellow cover, and model its style on that 
of a popular novel, presenting rival attractions in the eyes of Mr. 
Mudie’s clients to those of a “ Trilby” or, shall we say, a “ Valen- 
tine Vox” ? Even Mr. Corbet himself would probably stand aghast 
at the bare suggestion. He admires a “plain unvarnished tale.” 
Could he get a plainer one than is to be found in the pages of these 
Blue Books? He wants the “stern uncompromising truth.” That 
is just the quarter where he will obtain the object of his quest. The 
writers of these Reports have each year stated the facts exactly as 
they found them, drily, no doubt, after the manner of Blue Books, 
but accurately. There has been no attempt whatever at suppression 
or evasion on their part; no “ wobbling,” no effort to befog or befool. 
They ave told us again and again of the large increase in the number 
of insane. They state its exact amount in figures. But if they 
stopped there they would do wrong. They would have told the truth, 
but not the whole truth. The large annual increase in the number of 
insane in asylums does not indicate a corresponding increase in the 
disease of insanity, as it might appear at first sight to do. If this 
were the case we might well get panic-stricken, and men’s hearts 
might be failing them for fear. Fortunately, it is not so, and when 
those who have the best means of knowing explain the true state of 
things in a sober and practical fashion, does it not seem just a little 
unworthy on the part of one assuredly possessing intellectual ability 
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of no mean order and uprightness of aim, to fling charges and insinu- 
ations against men of probably not inferior attainments and probity, 
for doing what is plainly their duty to do, charges which even a slight 
examination proves to be utterly unsustainable ? 

When Mr. Corbet touches on the causation of insanity he stands on 
firmer ground. He states, what is probably the universally held 
opinion of all lunacy specialists, that heredity and drink are the two 
principal causes of insanity. With respect to drink, it is extremely 
difficult to get anything like accurate or reliable data. And it is not 
unlikely that its influence has been somewhat exaggerated. I have no 
wish whatever to dogmatize in the matter, but careful inquiry has led 
me to believe that a ratio of about 18 to 20 per cent. represents the 
proportion of cases in which alcohol may be said directly or indirectly 
to produce insanity. And from a study of figures and cases I am 
inclined to think that it is not at the present time an increasing factor 
in the production of insanity, rather a decreasing one. But supposing 
this conjectural proportion to be tolerably near the truth, one-fifth of 
the total amount ought to be preventible. And if as regards causa- 
tion, other forms of vice be included with intemperance, the propor- 
tion might reasonably be enhanced to one-fourth, or possibly more. 

With respect to heredity, it is possible to speak with more certainty. 
In cases which have come under my own observation I have been able 
to trace it in about 50 per cent. But owing to only very imperfect 
histories being obtainable in many cases, and the facts being delibe- 
rately concealed in others, this proportion is probably a good deal 
under the truth, and the estimate of 75 per cent., as given by the 
American authority quoted by Mr. Corbet, is much more likely to be 
nearer the correct one, if not itself an under-statement. For if we 
had complete family histories of all cases of insanity reaching back 
some dozen or more generations, it is not impossible that hereditary 
taint would be found in nearly all. But in how few are we able to 
trace ancestral influence farther back than for two or three generations 
at most! Insanity may, no doubt, arise de novo, but as regards its 
causation, without a shadow of doubt, the great predominant factor 
overtopping all others in importance—the causa causans—is heredity. 
This being so, and it is a fact which is pretty widely known, the 
marvel is that while the utmost care is taken in the case of horses, 
cattle, fowls, and dogs to secure healthy offspring by the union of 
healthy stocks, in the marriage of human beings the greatest reckless- 
ness is practised. The health pedigree of a beast is a matter of the 
greatest importance, that of a man or woman is naught. One marries 
for wealth, another for position, some from mere animal passion, some 
from genuine regard; but the last question to be considered, if, indeed, 
it is ever entertained at all, is the one which, as far as marriage is 
concerned, ought to take the first place. 
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Is there no balm in Gilead? Must we confess ourselves powerless 
to check the march of this terrible scourge? Is there any remedy, 
Mr. Corbet asks in his earlier paper, and confesses he has none to offer. 
He suggests a conference, in the first instance, of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Home Secretary ; failing 
these, of *‘ qualified, independent, and disinterested men,” of course, 
“outside official circles.” This might possibly be of some use, pos- 
sibly of none. The most a conference can do is to discuss any question 
brought before it, and make suggestions. This question has, how- 
ever, been repeatedly discussed, and by highly qualified men in this 
and other civilised countries. It is hardly possible to gain any further 
information than is already available, and a conference would pro- 
bably arrive at much the same conclusions as have been already 
reached. It might aid in one way. It might give a wider publicity 
to facts not generally known, or only partially appreciated ; it might 
make them current coin. Still, it is action that is required, not so 
much discussion. And action is only possible on the part either of 
the legislature or of the public themselves. Heredity and alcohol 
being admittedly the two prime causes of insanity, any measures 
calculated to control either factor would tend so far to limit its spread. 
Let the Legislature pass an Act (long clamoured for) for the com- 
pulsory incarceration of habitual drunkards. Will Mr. Corbett give 
his support to it? If so, he will probably have every official in the 
Lunacy department at his back. It is monstrous that Englishmen, 
with their slavish veneration for the “idol of individual liberty,” 
should tolerate such an abuse of liberty, and give a free hand to these 
maniacs, not alone to squander their substance and ruin their families, 
but to bequeath to their unhappy offspring their own miserable vices 
and tendencies to disease. Let the general public do their duty in 
the matter, and begin to regard drunkenness as what it really is, an 
act of immorality. It is nominally held so, but not so in practice. 
It is a weakness, a failing, a thing to smile at, wink at, excuse, con- 
done. Anything but a vice. Let the public, who are largely to 
blame in this matter, adopt a different attitude towards intemperance. 
Let them put it in the same category with theft, for instance. Let 
them ostracise any one who practises it from decent society, as a person 
deserving contumely, until he chooses to recover his self-control. 
Undoubtedly more stringent measures on the part of the Legislature, 
and a more healthy, outspoken public opinion carried out unflinch- 
ingly in practice, would have at least some effect in checking intem- 
perance, and, indirectly, the insanity that is due to it. Again, marriage 
must be made less a question of impulse, or of mere traffic, or of 
ambition, and some little consideration must be given to the importance 
of the perpetuation of a healthy race. In this way only is it possible 
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can give valuable assistance in this direction, if he will, by pointing 
out with insistence, on every available occasion, especially to parents, 
and particularly to those of mercenary proclivities, the fearful risks 
they incur for their children (and children’s children) by inducing, 
encouraging, and, I fear, occasionally forcing them to contract un- 
suitable marriages. 

One consideration arises out of this view of the matter. The huge 
expenditure upon asylums is by no means to be regarded as incurred 
for the benefit of the inmates alone. Asylums are hospitals, it is true, 
but they are also places of incarceration for those who are dangerous 
to their fellow men. The money is spent not only on the care of the 
insane, but on the protection of the sane. The public, on Mr. Corbet’s 
own showing, are themselves largely to blame for the increase of in- 
sanity. If they are reckless in their disregard of measures which 
would tend to minimise the evil, if they encourage vices, whether in 
themselves or others, which are certain to aid in perpetuating it, if 
they have eventually to provide protection for themselves against the 
dangerous product of their misdeeds, then let them not grumble when 
the Nemesis of increased taxation overtakes them. They must face 
the music. Let them do penance for their folly with at least a show 
of good grace. 

Mr. Corbet twits the Lunacy Commissioners on account of their 
Delphian sayings. For truly oracular quality the concluding para- 
graph of his recent contribution would be hard to beat. It is worth 
reproducing :— 

“Fifteen thousand patients are annually discharged from lunatic asylums in 
the three kingdoms, most of them registered as cured, cthers not certified. They 
go forth into the world, many of them, to perpetuate the species and give being 
to an insane progeny.” 

What are we to infer? The passage evidently regards with dis- 
favour the annual disbanding of this multitude with its unwholesome 
antecedents, and its possibilities for mischief in the future. What 
would Mr. Corbet do with these patients? Only two alternatives 
suggest themselves. Smother them? That would be an effectual 
means of getting rid of the difficulty. Or—the pen falters as it 
writes the words—keep them all permanently under detention? We 
should then have an “ increase of insanity,” in Mr. Corbet’s sense, 
with a vengeance. £¢ tu Brute. We rub our eyes with amazement. 
Is Saul also among the prophets? Has Mr. Corbet himself really 
become the apostle and high priest of ‘‘ Accumulation”? “ Solvuntur 
tabule.—” 


Tuomas Drapes, M.B. 
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EXPRESSIVENESS OF SPEECH. 





Ir will be universally admitted, I think, that Mr. A. R. Wallace’ has 
brought a very interesting contribution to the study of the origin of 
language, while the excellence and fresh insight of his work, in other 
questions of origins, entitle everything he says to the most careful 
and respectful consideration. 

Yet it seems to me that, in his highly suggestive study, Mr. Wallace 
has paid too little attention to certain general considerations which 
may greatly modify, if not entirely neutralise, some of his most im- 
portant conclusions. 

In the first place, there is probably no language less adapted to his 
special purpose of illustrating the tendencies of primitive speech than | 
the language Mr. Wallace has chosen. Of all the languages in the 
great family to which it belongs, English is the most highly developed 
—or from another point of view, the most degenerate ; it has de- 
parted farthest from the original type of inflection ; its vocabulary is 
the most heterogeneous ; its loan-words are borrowed with a probably 
unparalleled disregard for their original pronunciation, and, very often, 
with a high carelessness of their original meaning; and, lastly, its 
sounds are farthest from any natural phonetic type, more arti- 
ficial, conventional, evasive, difficult to represent correctly, than any, 
perhaps, within the knowledge of philological science. These may 
be defects of 





“ our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural, 
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Which we’re obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all ’’>— | 





or they may be its beauties; but the fact remains, that English can 
be shown to have gone through such a series of changes during ex- 
tensive periods, led up to in their turn by far greater changes, extend- 
ing over far longer periods, that any attempt to reason from this 
elaborately developed—or extremely degenerate—tongue of ours to 
the language of primitive man, can hardly fail to be misleading. 

Then, again, Mr. Wallace seems, very naturally, to have overlooked 
the fact that a very large part of the suggestiveness of the words he 
quotes is due to the association of ideas; that we have, so to speak, 
trained these words to call up in our minds a vivid picture of the idea 
they represent ; so that their sound seems to contain all the vividness 
which is in reality due to a quite different cause—the habit of our 
imaginations. For us, perhaps, to quote the poet from whom Mr. 
Wallace has chosen his best illustrations, 





(1) Fortwr:utty Rev-zw, October, 1895. 
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“ Where’er you find ‘ the cooling western breeze,’ 
In the next line, it ‘ whispers through the trees’ ; 
Tf crystal streams ‘ with pleasing murmurs creep,’ 
The reader’s threaten’d (not in vain) with ‘sleep’ :” 


for us, perhaps, a high degree of expressiveness is reached when 
“ Zephyr gently blows,” or when “the smooth stream in smoother 
numbers flows”; but will it be so for a Frenchman, a German, a 
Turk, for one of Mr. Wallace’s Malays, or for any one else who is not 
familiar with English words, whose mind is not accustomed to call 
up certain vivid images on hearing them ? 

Fortunately, this is a question we can easily settle by an example ; 
here, for instance, is a passage from a famous poet, whose gift of 
music has hardly ever been excelled; such a passage as would be 
quoted by any of his compatriots, as specially illustrating this very 
property of expressiveness in speech : 


‘‘ T nad vershinami kavkiza 
Izgnannik raya proletal. 
Pod nim kazbek, kak gran almiza, 
Snyegimi vyetchnymi siyal, 
I, glubok6 vnizi tcherny¢ya, 
Kak trestchina, jilisteche zméya, 
Vilsya izlutchistuy daryal ; 
i trek, prygaya kak lvitza, 
C kosmatoi grivoi na khrebtye, 
Revyél.” 


This passage, which is part of a very brilliant description, I have 
transliterated with the closest regard for the sound of the original ; 
it is full of music and colour, very characteristic ; will any one, relying 
solely on the expressiveness of speech, venture to guess what it is 
about ? Here is another passage of a different kind, from a language 
of a very different age and land, but also a highly-coloured descrip- 
tion, containing just the kind of words Mr. Wallace uses all through 
as illustrations : 


‘¢ Jambvamralodhrakhadira—silavetrasamaikulam, 
Padmakimalakaplaksha—kadambodumbarivrtam, 
Vadarivilvasaiichannam nyagrodhaishcha samikulam 
Priyalatalakharjtira haritakavibhitakaih.” 


This is part of a very elaborate piece of word-painting which has 
been the admiration of centuries, and a remarkably close parallel to 
which, by the way, might be found in one of Mr. Wallace’s own 
delightful books; will he, girding up his loins valiantly, and calling 
to mind all he has written about the expressiveness of words of this 
particular class, venture to divine its purport ? 

Or, to take a case particularly favourable to his argument, that of 
KK2 
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onomatopceic words, whose sound is supposed to express their sense 
with exceptional vividness; here are a series from a language, the 
speakers of which have a sense of harmony and melody far higher 
than our own: batsnut, khlopnut, trakhnut, khliupét, zhuzhzhat, shelis- 
tit, shushukat, vskhlipyvat ; every speaker of this language wili go into 
raptures over these particular words, but to us, I am afraid, they will 
be but airy nothings. Or, to take this time a few instances from a 
writer in a Teutonic language, whose works have probably reached 
more editions than Faust, what meanings are conveyed to Mr. Wallace 
by words like these : schluppdiwutsch, schlapp, patsch, schnupp, witsch ? 

Need one go further, to show to what an enormous extent the 
association of ideas contributes to the expressiveness of “sound and 
sense’ words, even in the case of words consciously recognised as 
expressing their sense by their sounds? These words are admirably 
suggestive after we know their meanings, but till then—let any reader, 
who is still in doubt, go over again the two passages I have quoted. 
They are written, if not in choice Italian, at any rate in languages 
whose literatures are not less rich and beautiful than that of Italy, or 
even Greece itself. 

Yet another general consideration. Mr. Wallace has, I think, two 
quite different ideas in his mind when he writes of the expressiveness 
of speech; these are mouth-gesture, and something else entirely 
(lifferent from mouth-gesture, some quality of meaning supposed to 
lie in the sounds themselves; the former, visible, appealing to the 
eye; the latter invisible, appealing to the ear. 

Of the former, the visible mouth-gestures, the most noticeable is 
undoubtedly the Malay’s habit of pointing with his lips; but is it 
certain that this has more to do with articulate speech than the 
Madrasi’s habit of pointing with the side of his head, or the Irish- 
man’s habit of pointing with his pipe? In each case, a very impor- 
tant factor is, that the pointer’s hands are occupied, whether in rolling 
the meditative sii/, in handling the Tamil «moti, or in fathoming 
the void of the Hibernian breeches’ pockets. But there is a rather 
serious difficulty in the application of this principle of mouth-gesture, 
it is this: to speak generally, there are five points of contact in the 
mouth at each of which a series of consonants—surds, sonants, 
aspirates, nasals, sibilants—are formed: the throat, the palate, the 
roof of the mouth, the teeth, and the lips ; and only the motions of the 
last are visible, while the motions of the four others are to all intents 
and purposes quite invisible. Therefore, at a rough estimate, we 
may say that four-fifths of speech is carried on invisibly, and cannot 
come within the range of mouth-gesture at all. Or can the sense of 
mouth-gesture be subjective in the speaker, as Mr. Wallace seems to 
suggest in writing of the word growth ? But one has only to read 
our own accounts of the vocal organs and their actions, before our 
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grammarians had the good fortune to come across the scientific 
phonology of Sanskrit, to see how extremely difficult it is to arrive 
at a correct conception of the relation between organs and sounds, 
and therefore to apply the invisible motions of the organs to the 
purposes of expressiveness in speech. 

If, as we have seen, four-fifths of speech cannot possibly be the 
subject of visible mouth-gesture, there may yet remain a certain 
expressiveness in the sounds themselves, invisible, appealing only to 
the ear. And although Mr. Wallace speaks of mouth-gesture as the 
fundamental idea of his article, he is really far more occupied with 
the other quality, the expressiveness of invisible sounds, andespecially 
that of final syllables. But here again there is a serious difficulty, 
not at first sight apparent. In modern, highly analytic tongues, like 
English, there is a certain stability in the final syllables of words, 
which is quite absent from their inflected parents, whether Gothic, or 
Latin or Sanskrit ; for in inflected languages almost every word will, 
at some part of its career, end in almost every sound, or letter, and 
thus the expressiveness of its last syllable will be evasive in the 
extreme. 

Then again, to take a concrete case, languages like French and 
Italian are formed of almost exactly the same elements, conveying 
almost exactly the same ideas; but Italian words tend preponderat- 
ingly towards vowel endings, French words towards consonants ; and, 
further, Italian words almost invariably keep a syllable more than 
their French synonyms, so that in French the tonic syllable is the 
last, in Italian the last but one; here again the final syllables of 
words identical in origin and meaning will be completely different 
through the whole of the two languages. 

If we take a few of the instances Mr. Wallace quotes, we shall very 
soon see how difficult it is to reach any fixed principle along his lines ; 
how extremely fugitive and contradictory the expressiveness of words 
is; how easy it is, for every instance, to quote others in an exactly 
contrary sense. TZ/is and that are contrasted ; but to go no farther, 
there is no such contrast between questo and quello in Italian; come 
and go are contrasted; but the contrast disappears in the Sanskrit 
dgam and gam, or the Hindi ao and jao; ra means go in French, but 
come in Tamil. To and from may be suggestive, but « and da in 
Italian, or vo and so in Russian, can hardly be; up and down, to 
quote an instance familiar to Mr. Wallace, are represented in Malay 
by atas and bawah, with exactly the same vowels, while in Tamil they 
are mele and kile, with exactly the same final syllables. a// and rise 
have contrasted vowels, but the Sanskrit pat covers both ideas. If 
far and near suggest their meanings, do the Russian dalyeko and 
blizko? One may fancy a vowel contrast in our personal pronouns 
Tand thou, we and you, but will it hold good for the Sanskrit aham 
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and fram, or the Russian muy and ruy? The breathing in here and 
there may offer a marked contrast, but in the Bengali ‘Aa and wha 
the breathings are practically the same. Wind may be suggestive, 
but does this suggestiveness remain in aveuos’ Sky and high may 
have a mystic connection, but c/w and a/tus can hardly. Difficult 
and easy may be contrasted with the Malay payah and snang, or their 
synonyms swsah and mudah. 

Then again, though one doubts whether the mouth can strictly be 
said to remain open in pronouncing the word mouth, there may really 
be a certain roundness in the word moon, but new moon seems to be 
far rounder. There isa profane story which I should like to quote, 
if this were not a serious scientific discussion. ‘ Why are you like 
the moon?” “TI don’t know!” ‘ Because you look round!” “ But 
I don’t always look round!” “Neither does the moon!” Of 
course, in the present circumstances, illustrations like this must be 
strictly avoided. I/wn may suggest silence, but the Russian ftishind 
suggests rather sound. Then again, if the ¢ in thud is abrupt, how 
does the d in s/ide become continuous ? 

Tin, or rather fer blanc, iron coated with tin, may tink/e in English, 
but téimah in Malay, zhest in Russian, trapu or kastira in Sanskrit, 
suggest sounds more varied than a dulcimer could compass. Gass 
may be resonant; ¢ifrwm is somewhat dull; /ead, again, may be dull ; 
but sésa in Sanskrit positively tinkles; if ice suggests shivers, wshna 
should double the suggestion, but in Sanskrit it means burning heat. 
Fir may suggest fire, but does sosna suggest ogin 2? And yet Russia 
is pre-eminently the land of the fir-tree. Step and stop come from 
the root sthd, which means to stand still, and therefore silently. If 
blush suggests growing colour to an Englishman, why does lass 
suggest paleness to a German? Growth may begin with the throat 
and grow outwards, but the Sanskrit ¢vddhi begins with the lips and 
grows inwards; if grass is connected with it, drna, trava, herba, and 
rumput, in Sanskrit, Russian, Latin, and Malay, are not connected 
with the idea of growth at all. 

These instances are not exhaustive at all; they are simply the first 
that suggested themselves on reading Mr. Wallace’s essay ; but I think 
they are quite sufficient to show how fugitive are the principles he 
has tried to evoke, how difficult to define, how contradictory. They 
really show, I think, that in dealing with a language where the 
association of ideas has full play, Mr. Wallace has been led to mistake 
its action for that of something quite different ; that these sound-and- 
sense words are expressive—after we know their meanings, but not 
before ; that even in the extremely small class of directly imitative 
sounds, every language will form words of its own, hardly intelli- 
gible, or, in the mass, totally unintelligible to the speaker of any 
other language. 
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A far more general conclusion may very justly be drawn from our 
subject, so far as we have gone in considering it—that any attempt 
to solve the problem of the origin of speech, based on the analysis of 
a language which can be shown to have passed through such an enor- 
mously long development as English has, is necessarily foredoomed to 
failure ; its results can only be the more misleading, the more skill 
and ingenuity are brought to bear in obtaining them. 

I should like to draw the same deduction for the attempt to reach 
a knowledge of primitive speech, from the languages of people whom 
we call savages; to show that “savage” covers two quite different 
ideas, ferocity and simplicity, which are quite as likely to belong to 
the second childhood of a race, according as it is reached in folly or 
in wisdom, as to the first; to point to the fact that many half-savage 
races are the descendants of the peoples of Chaldzea or Egypt, Mexico 
or Peru, whose past has been pretty well forgotten, or only just 
recovered ; while it is at least entirely possible that many of the 
peoples we unhesitatingly eall completely savage, may simply be races 
whose long past is forgotten utterly, or not yet unearthed from their 
wild rocks and forests. To assume, from their ferocity or simplicity, 
that races we call savage resemble primitive man, is to assume that we 
know what primitive man was like ; in other words, to beg the whole 
question. ‘T'o assume that their languages resemble his, is to forget 
that every language existent to-day must have behind it ages of 
change, whether of development or degeneration, every step of which 
must have led it farther away from primitive speech. But to do 
justice to this question would demand far more space than is at present 
available, and, rather than treat it inadequately, it is better to post- 
pone its discussion to a future date. 

We are thus, it would seem, debarred from profitably following up 
the problem of the origin of speech, along either of the lines sug- 
gested in Mr. Wallace’s essay ; is there any other, along which more 
reliable results are likely to be obtained ? 

I think there is; I think we can take up quite a different line of 
research, far more in harmony with the ascertained principles of 
science, far more likely to lead us to sound general conclusions as to 
the beginnings of language. The idea of this new method I have 
tried to suggest by the title of this essay—* The World’s Baby-Talk” ; 
it is this: that the human race began to talk as babies begin to talk ; 
that in the prattle of every baby, we have a repetition in a minor key 
of the voice of the earliest man; and that by watching the first 
movements of speech in a baby, we can see once more the first steps in 
articulate language, which the whole world of man once took in dim 
ages long ago. 

This idea may be supported at the outset by a very cogent kind of 
evidence, which, I think, will appeal in a special degree to Mr. 
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Wallace, and to all who, like him, have been trained in the theory of 
development. Mr. Wallace has often had to lay stress on the very 
rigid way in which the unfolding of life in a baby still unborn follows 
the great march and progression of all organic life, from simple to 
complex, from less to more developed forms; the strange retention of 
primitive character, with its gradual obliteration, as the work of deve- 
lopment goes on; the wonderful repetition of the whole gamut of life 
in each individual, which, as Mr. Wallace says, is “one of the most 
marvellous chapters in natural history.” 

And from this rigid correspondence between the life of a yet unborn 
child and the life of humanity in the long past ages, before man was 
truly man, we find a perfectly scientific basis for the belief that the 
early life of the new-born babe repeats once more the early life of 
the human race. 

If this be true in general, it should be true in particular; it should 
be true in the particular case we are considering, the case of language. 
But this particular line of proof I shall merely suggest, and proceed 
to describe the general development of speech in babies, when it will 
become apparent how very natural and regular that development is, 
and how fully it corresponds to all we can postulate of the earliest 
language of our race. 

The psychological side of this subject has been treated by M. Taine, 
writing a few years ago in the Rerue Philosophique ;+ I need not say 
that it has been treated with grace and acuteness. And although M. 
Taine was led in quite a different direction from that which I shall take, 
I cannot, perhaps, do better than quote a few sentences of his essay. 

The subject of M.Taine’s observations was a little girl “ whose deve- 
lopment was normal, neither precocious nor slow,” and he describes 
delightfully her first instinctive and spontaneous attempts at motion, 
“the enormous multitude of movements perpetually tried,’ from 
which “ by gradual selection, were disengaged intentional movements, 
having an aimand reaching that aim.” M. Taine continues: “ Exactly 
the same spontaneous apprenticeship in cries as in movements. The 
progress of the vocal organ goes on like that of the limbs; the child 
learns to utter one sound or another as it learns to turn its head or 
eyes—by perpetual trials and attempts.” “Towards three months 
and a-half, in the country, it was put in the open air on a carpet in 
the garden ; there, lying on its back or on its breast, during whole 
hours it moved its four limbs to and fro, and uttered an abundance of 
varied cries and exclamations, but nothing but vowels, no consonants ; this 
lasted thus for several months.” 

Further on, underlining the spontaneousness of these beginnings of 
speech, M. Taine writes: “To become convinced of it, one has only 
to listen to its prattle for an hour; its flexibility is astonishing; 


(1) Janvier, 1876. 
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I am persuaded that every shade of emotion, wonder, gaiety, contrari- 
ness, sadness, are translated in it by varieties of tone; in this it equals 
or even surpasses an adult.” 

The two points which one would wish to call especial attention to 
are: the entire spontaneousness of the whole process, and the existence 
of a long vowel-period, of wonderful richness, expressing, as M. Taine 
says, every shade of feeling. To begin with, during the first period 
of articulate life, the baby only uttered vowels, repeating each vowel 
an indefinite number of times, and making words like a-a-a-a-a-a-a, 
or 0-0-0-0-0-0-0, OF U-U-U-U-U-uU-u, and so with the other vowels. At 
present we can hardly pause to discuss the question whether each of 
these vowel-words came to express a single emotion; whether a-a-a 
expressed wonder and contentment; i-i-i, delight; 0-0-0, pain; and 
so on; the flowing and formless emotions of babyhood finding 
expression in these soft and flowing sounds. We shall, for the 
present, content ourselves with recording the fact that the primary 
epoch of baby-talk consists of vowels only, indefinitely modulated and 
prolonged. 

As the speaking muscles gradually grow firmer, what we call 
consonants, but what the Indian grammarians more accurately call 
contacts, begin to appear, led up to by a long transition period of 
breathings, semi-vowels, and liquid sounds, which are very difficult 
to describe. 

Sounds are no longer poured forth only in flowing streams, modu- 
lated into different vowels; the stream of vowel-sound is cut off at 
intervals by a closing of one or the other organs of contact. As far 
as my observations go, the first contacts seem to be the nasals, the 
vowel-stream being cut off as far as the mouth is concerned, but con- 
tinued through the nose; thus are produced words like m-m-m-m, 
n-n-n-n, ng-ng-ng-ng. Of the acquisition of these nasal words by 
the subject of his observation, M. Taine writes: “ She first made the 
sound im spontaneously by breathing noisily with her lips closed ; 
this amused her, and was for her a great discovery.” M. Taine hesi- 
tates between throat-sounds and lip-sounds for the first full contacts, 
but it clearly lies between these two. So that we get words like 
gu-gu-gu-gu and pa-pa-pa-pa, repeated continuously as long as a 
liberal lung capacity can hold out. Here one notices a very marked 
phenomenon of baby-talk—the tendency to repeat or rhyme or redu- 
plicate the syllables. This tendency gradually gets worn down to a 
single repetition, so that words like pa-pa are formed. The baby’s 
first experiment in consonant words seems to coincide with the first 
experiment in definite perception as opposed to flowing emotion, to 
the time when a somewhat clearer sense of outer objects seems to take 
the place of the soft stream of hardly-formed feelings belonging to the 
earlier vowel period ; in other words, the arresting of the vowel-stream 
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by a consonant or contact corresponds to the arresting of a stream of 
feeling and its concentration on a definite object. At first indicating 
any definite object whatever, the word pa-pa comes, much later on, a 
male adult, and last of all, the child’s own father. In the dialects of 
the Austrian Alps, the word simply expresses contentedness with some 
particular object, a sort of “thank you” for some present given to the 
child. Along with this word comes its nasal variation, ma-ma, mean- 
ing, apparently, an object not quite so definite, of softer nature and 
wider extension; but we need not press these meanings too closely. 
About the same time comes the word ka-ka-ka-ka. Unlike pa-pa, 
ma-ma, and gu-gu, this new acquisition invariably carries with it an 
unpleasant meaning. In the baby-talk of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, it has exactly the same 
meaning, and this meaning is, as we have seen, unpleasant. To the 
baby it conveys the idea of unpleasantness in general; for the baby’s 
relations the idea is more clearly limited and defined. 

This leads us to two important conclusions: that baby-talk is as 
strictly international as it is spontaneous; and that all its words 
convey broad general ideas, whether, as in the case of the vowel- 
words, of subjective feelings, or, in the case of the consonant words, 
of objective sensations. The limiting and defining of the words is 
our work, not the baby’s. 

After the long vowel period and the transition epoch of breathings 
and hardly-formed semi-vowels, there came, as we have seen, the 
contact or consonant period, beginning with nasals, which are not 
true consonants in the strict sense, and then leading on to sounds like 
pa-pa, ka-ka, and the like, with different vowels and correspondingly 
different meanings. Then is added the dental ta-ta, which seems to 
record a sense impression made on the baby, and thus wavers between 
meanings like “thank you,” “touch,” “ grope,” “ parent,” and the 
like; again, a broad general idea of a sense-impression borne in upon 
the consciousness of the child. 

We have thus a range of vowels, three consonants or contacts, and 
their breathings and nasals, all, as we have seen, spontaneously pro- 
duced by the baby under the influence of an inner necessity, coming 
as strictly from within outwards as does the pre-natal development of 
the eye. Again, as in the case of the eye, this is supplemented by a 
secondary tendency from without inwards, as the speech of its parents 
is gradually grafted on the child, struggling for a long time with its 
own self-evolved language, and at last obliterating it. 

Our study of baby-talk has therefore led us to these conclusions: it 
is strictly spontaneous, from within outwards; it is the same in babies 
of different lands, whose parents speak entirely different tongues. 
And these two conclusions very strongly point in the direction I have 
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suggested, that baby-talk is strictly a survival, a repetition, by each 
individual of the long past life of the whole race. 

We shall greatly strengthen our case if we can show, among the 
families of languages in the world, a series of parallels to what we 
have observed in baby-talk, not so much in the case of single words, 
which are certain to be misleading, but for broad general facts. 

Our phonetic results were these : first, a long period of vowel-words 
only; then, after a transition period of breathings and semi-vowels, 
the formation of three contacts—of throat, lips, and teeth—with the 
corresponding nasals. At first sight it would appear that the phonetic 
range thus reached is entirely inadequate for the purposes of articulate 
speech ; that no language can exist so scantily furnished with sounds. 
The answer to this objection is, that, in the great Polynesian family 
of tongues, we have a whole series of allied languages, rich in legends, 
songs, incantations, histories of war and emigration, whose range of 
sounds is exactly what we have described in the second period of 
baby-talk. 

And it is very remarkable that, though we have now no pure vowel 
languages, we have, in the Polynesian tongues, an abundance of pure 
vowel-words which strongly support the presumption we have already 
reached, of a prolonged vowel epoch of speech for the whole human 
race before any consonants were formed at all. 


Vowel-words in Polynesian are—a, ae, acaca, ai, aio, ao, au, aud, 





auau, aue, e, ed, eaoia, ei, eia, eo, 7, ia, iaua, ii, 10, toi0, 0, Ol, olor, OU, 
oue, OUOU, U, Ud, Uaua, ue, ueue, ui; each with a variety of meanings 
partly marked by the different lengths of the vowels, partly by con- 
text, partly, I think, by intonation. Beside these pure vowel-words 
there is a vast series of semi-vowel words, containing the sounds of 
ha, wa, wha, and ra. They go through every possible shade of mean- 
ing, of every part of speech—pronouns, verbs, nouns, interjections, 
and the rest; they are either concrete or descriptive, or purely 
abstract, metaphysical ideas; they are abundant enough to compose a 
language in themselves. I have a list of a good many hundreds of 
these words, containing no real contacts or consonants at all, not 
even nasals; they often almost amount to the sum of possible permu- 
tations and combinations of given sounds, as for instance: ahu, ahua, 
ahuahu, ahuahua, ahuhahuha ; ora, oraora, ore, orcore, ori, oriori, orira, 
oro, OV0Ord, Ororud, oru, Oruoru; werd, weraiera, were, werewere, Wwe ri, 
weriweri, wero, wewero, werowero, weru, werimceru, weweru. If I were 
not afraid of making my readers very, very weary, I might go on 
quoting words like these for page after page, without using a single 
full consonant or even a nasal. Pure-vowel words like aeaea—mean- 
ing “to rise to the surface” like a bubble, with a whole series of 
collateral meanings like “ panting, exhausted, talking disconnectedly, 
out of breath, breathless, gasping, dying, fulness, shortness of 
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breath, dying breath, bequest, hereditary wisdom”! and the like— 
and eaoia, suggest a wealth of vowel-language that we should hardly 
believe possible. 

Then, again, we find in words like thi, thi ihi, iri, iri iri, iro, iroiro, 
exactly that tendency to reduplication which we noticed in baby-talk; 
and this tendency penetrates the whole Polynesian group through and 
through. This fact, as well as the extreme simplicity of the consonant 
range—embracing, as it does, only the consonants k, t, p, and their 
nasals ng, n, m—lead us to find in the Polynesian group probably 
the closest analogy existing to baby-talk; and this group is, very 
likely, one of the oldest in the world, kept, by the well-known con- 
servatism which everywhere affects insular or oceanic life, almost at 
the same point of development for ages. 





We can easily find in other groups of languages, phenomena cha- 
racteristic of baby-talk: a blurred sense of the difference between 
substantive and attributive ; an avoidance of difficult sounds; a sub- 
stitution of similar, easier sounds, as / for +; ford for th; and a 
whole series of interesting phenomena, to do justice to which would 
require a treatise, though a few examples may easily be given. 
Everyone has noticed the trouble children have with the letter 7, 
which they often overcome by substituting 7. The same difficulty has 
been met in the same way by the Chinese, from the time of Hiouen 
Thsang, when they softened Sanskrit names like Maharashtra and 
Turkhara into Mo-ho-la-ticha ‘and Tou-ho-lo,—to that of Hume 
Nisbet,—when Brother Morris became Blothel Mollis. It may be 
noticed, in passing, that the Central European peoples, from Poland 
to Paris, always try to evade the same letter, changing it, in talking, 
to a guttural or sibilant. Again, we know children—nay, even a 
young lady of fifteen—on whose lips “ with three ” invariably takes 
the form of “ wif free”; and the same expedient is resorted to, with 
marked success, by the coloured people of the Southern States; the 
latter, by the way, distinguish between the surd and sonant th, 
changing the former into 7, the latter into d, so that “ with the” 
becomes “ wif de.” For philologists of a future race this may serve 
either as a valuable clue to English pronunciation or as a hopeless 
enigma. Thus the speech of Polynesians, Chinese, and Negroes,—of 
the red, brown, yellow, and black races—corresponds to definite 
stages of baby-talk. We have, therefore, found in our examination of 
certain existing languages, chosen for their extreme phonetic simpli- 
city, exactly that analogy with baby-talk which we were entitled to 
expect ; and the postulate that, judging from the known facts of 
ante-natal development, we ought to seek for the analogies of primi- 
tive speech in the development of language in babies, becomes thereby 


(1) Maori- Polynesian Comparative Dictionary. By Edward Tregear. Sub voc, aeaea. 
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greatly strengthened, and almost reaches the rank of a demonstrated 
fact. 

In accordance with this conclusion, we are justified in adhering to 
a vast period of vowel-language, preceding by a long interval all 
consonant speech; a transition period of great wealth and variety, 
where breathings and semi-vowels were added to pure vowels; then 
probably nasals ; and last of all, pure consonants or full contacts—of 
which, in highly developed languages, there are five varieties. When 
we become accustomed to this view, we shall see the futility of ap- 
proaching the question of primitive language by analysing, let us 
say, Sanskrit, with its twenty pure consonants, as against three in 
Polynesian ; its five nasals, three sibilants, and five semi-vowels. We 
shall see, on the contrary, that Sanskrit is one of the most highly 
developed consonant languages in the world, and, therefore, one of 
the farthest from the original type of speech. Of course, Sanskrit is 
extremely rich in vowels also, so that the proportion in a printed page 
is about fifty per cent. consonants to thirty-nine per cent. vowels, and 
eleven per cent. breathings or semi-vowels ; with this we may contrast, 
on the one hand, German, a page of which gave fifty-eight per cent. 
consonants, thirty-eight per cent. vowels, and four per cent. breath- 
ings; and, on the other, Maori, with only thirty-four per cent. con- 
sonants, sixty per cent. vowels, and six per cent. breathings or semi- 
vowels. Chinese probably excels German in the relative number of 
consonants ; but comparisons like these are hampered by the difficulty 
of applying a purely phonetic and uniform system of transliteration. 

The study of languages like Maori and its Polynesian relatives, in 
which the vowels play a leading part, while the consonants are simple 
in the extreme, suggests that both vowels and consonants may origin- 
ally have had a definite inherent meaning, some remnant of which 
may survive even in languages as far removed from the original type 
as Sanskrit or English ; and here, perhaps, we have the germ of that 
natural expressiveness of speech which Mr. Wallace tries to show still 
in full force in our own tongue, but which we are in reality only justi- 
fied in expecting in languages of vast antiquity, or idioms which, like 
those of Polynesia, have been kept almost stationary, by an accident 
of situation, for periods so long that their broad elements approach 
the baby-talk of the human race. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 








EASTERN QUESTIONS, FAR AND NEAR. 


I.—CHINA, ENGLAND, AND RUSSIA. 


Ir the owner of a great property which has become embarrassed by 
neglect and mismanagement can be induced to examine his affairs, 
stop waste, and adopt business methods, he has a good chance of 
retrieving the situation, and becoming eventually better off than 
before. China is in that position. There is hardly a product which 
her eighteen provinces do not yield. Silk, cotton, tea, or tobacco ; 
gold, silver, iron, or lead; indigo and sugar-cane as well as wheat and 
rice; tin and copper as well as petroleum and coal; apples, grapes, 
apricots, peaches, pomeloes, bananas; nothing is lacking that nature 
could supply. But the management has been in inverse ratio to 
the richness of the property. Agents with obsolete ideas are paid 
salaries on which they cannot live, while a lax system of accounts 
permits them to supplement their own salaries, and enables a host of 
connections and underlings to evolve theirs out of the chaos. A mix- 
ture of superstition on the part of the people, and of conscious weakness 
on the part of the executive, has hindered the opening of mines. 
Roads are neglected because they are nobody’s business, so that one 
province may suffer from famine while another is overflowing with 
grain. A splendid system of waterways is utilised upon medieval 
methods: the transport of commodities is effected by wheelbarrows, 
porters, or pack-animals, in regions where these fail, and multiple 
exactions hamper commerce where they exist. 

So long as China was left in isolation, even her old ways did well 
enough. It is not so long since corruption and nepotism were banished 
from the West, that we need express too much horror at their preva- 
lence in the East. Our own roads were not so perfect, nor our means 
of locomotion so rapid, nor our drains so admirable, a hundred years 
ago, that we need be too much surprised to find backwardness else- 
where. But if we had rejected all the appliances of modern civilisa- 
tion while the rest of Europe was turning them rapidly to account, 
we should find ourselves, now, in a bad way: obliged, like Harold, 
to march from north to south to repel invasion ; obliged to fight—if 
not with bows and arrows, at least with Tower muskets when battle 
was joined ; our ships hampered, like Elizabeth’s, for want of powder 
and supplies; commerce taken out of our hands by the superior 
economic methods of our neighbours, and our Government embar- 
rassed for money. We should be lucky if we escaped conquest. 
China has undergone the experience, and has had the luck; but she 
is still bewildered and uncertain about the new methods every one is 
urging her to adopt. The trouble is greater because the vast majority 
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of her people are unconscious of the truth, and nearly the whole of 
her vast bureaucracy is interested in opposing change. The maxims 
of government in China are admirable: it is the administrative system 
which has become distorted. No mandarin can exist on his official 
pay; and the family system surrounds him with sycophants who 
expect to be provided with places at the public expense. Peculation 
is so much a necessity that public opinion scarcely reprobates it within 
limits ; but a system so lax as to permit peculation offers temptations 
to excess. People have been known to overestimate their value even in 
the West ; and Chinese officials who have the opportunity of fixing— 
within elastic limits—their own gains, are apt to fall into the same error. 

One who sympathised with China rather than with Japan in the late 
war, likened the incident to the sudden irruption of aman with sharpened 
dagger and loaded revolver, into the room of an old gentleman who 
was lounging in dressing-gown and slippers. The procedure might 
imply foresight and superior energy, without altogether deserving 
sympathy. We might even venture to demur if, as the old gentle- 
man’s tenant, we were required to pay a higher rent to enable him to 
satisfy his assailant. Yet that is practically what China is asking us 
todo. Japan exacted Tis. 200,000,000 as indemnity for a war which 
China had done nothing to provoke, besides Tls. 30,000,000 as com- 
pensation for the piece of Manchuria which she had hoped to annex, but 
which Russia, France, and Germany compelled her to relinquish. 
The benevolences and private loans of medieval finance fail to satisfy 
such “indemnities.”” China has to borrow this money from Europe; 
and as her Customs revenue is the only branch of her exchequer 
sufficiently well organized to satisfy European notions of security, she 
has had to pledge it nearly to the hilt. That being so, she asks to 
be allowed to raise her tariff, to replace the income of which she has 
been deprived. As Great Britain and her dependencies do two-thirds 
of China’s foreign trade, the request is one that suggests reflection. 
We may be tempted to inquire whether there is no other resource ; 
to exact, if we sympathise with her straits, certain reasonable equivalents 
in return; and to insist, thirdly, that she shall help herself. 

The only thing one can predicate with confidence regarding Chinese 
revenue and expenditure is that it is unascertainable : in the first place 
because finance is not centralised; in the second, because the fiscal 
system permits peculation to an extent that has been roughly guessed 
at two-thirds of the total collected. The nearest semblance that can 
be found in Europe to the principle of administration is in Germany, 
where certain principalities raise their own taxes and administer 
their own affairs, but contribute a quota, besides, to the Imperial 
Exchequer. Chinese finance is almost equally decentralised. Each 
provincial government is expected to raise its own revenue and 
meet its own expenditure. Certain taxes are, however, Imperial 
perquisites, c.g. those on land, salt, sea-borne trade, and (to a cer- 
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tain extent) that on the movement of commerce inland known as 
lekin. Here, then, it might seem, we should be in presence of 
definite sums. As a matter of fact, not even the land tax, 
which is supposed to be immutable, can be estimated with any 
approach to precision. It ought to produce about Ts. 30,000,000. 
But what with remissions on account of famine in one province, 
floods in another, and partial failure of crops in a third, it is ques- 
tioned whether more than two-thirds of that sum reach the Imperial 
Exchequer. It is charged, moreover, that the collectors exact it even 
in districts where the Emperor has remitted it on the plea of distress, 
and that much more than the due amount is exacted when all is 
weil. The Governor of Anhwei alleges, on the other hand, that 
advantage has been taken of the destruction of archives during the 
Taeping rebellion, to understate the assessable area, ever since. But 
these are characteristic vagaries of Chinese finance. It seems admitted 
that the Emperor would not venture to alter the assessment; so that 
there is no elasticity here. -—The salt-tax returns less than half 
the amount of the land-tax to the Exchequer; but one might as 
well hope to count the stars in the Milky Way as to estimate the 
amount it really yields. The sources from which the salt is derived 
are chiefly manufacture by evaporation from sea-water on the coast, 
and from brine wells in other parts of the country. The distribution 
is effected by licencees. But a whole army of speculators, peculators, 
dealers, officials, underlings, and boatmen are at work upon it, like 
wasps on a sugar tray, from start to finish. I remember, some five- 
and-twenty years ago, the Shanghai banks being so depleted of 
money required to “tender” for salt contracts at Yangchow—which 
is the seat of the Salt “ Régie” for the district—that interest went 
up temporarily to 30 per cent. The current price of salt in Shanghai 
is about $50 (at the present rate of exchange, say, £5 10s.) a ton. 
Foreign salt, which is now excluded by treaty, could be laid down 
for less than a third of that price; and it has been suggested that, if 
the taboo were raised and an import duty of 100 per cent. imposed, a 
great and increasing source of customs revenue would be opened 
up. The logic is unassailable. The fear is that the present system 
is equally so. The interests involved in its maintenance are so 
complicated and so great that the Imperial Government would 
hardly dare to risk the innovation.—Lekin is estimated to yield from 
Ts. 15,000,000 to Tls. 20,000,000 out of an absolutely unknown total 
collected, but which is estimated moderately at double or treble that 
amount. The béte noire of foreign commerce, this tax will figure 
prominently in any question of tariff revision. We shall have to 
return to it, therefore, later on, and may dismiss it for the present, to 
consider the only resource which foreign capitalists regard as offering 
adequate security for the money China has had to borrow. 
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The Maritime Customs Revenue yielded, last year, Tls. 21,385,389 
equalling, at the present rate of exchange, about £3,386,000. This is 
now mortgaged to the following extent :— 


A loan of 5,000,000 marks (gold) at % p. c. issued in 1887 


(outstanding) , £175,000 
A loan of T]s.10,000,000 (silver) at 7 p. c., ., issued in 1894 

by the Hong Korg & Shanghai Bank . , 1,635,000 
A loan of £3,000,000 (2 rold) at 6 p. c., issued in 1895 by the 

Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank, . 3,000,000 
A loan of £1,000,000 at 6 p. ¢., issued in 1895 by the ‘Char- 

tered Bank of India, &c. : ‘ 1,000,000 
A loan of £1,000,000 at 6 p. ¢., issued in 1895 by the National 

Bank of Germany . . 1,000,000 
A loan of £15,820,000 at 4 p-¢., “issued in "1895 by Ruseo- 

French Banks . P 15,820,000 
A loan of £16,000,000 at 5 p.c., issued j in 1896 by the ‘Hong 

Kong & Shanghai Bank, 4 . ‘ 4 ‘ 16,000,000 





£38,630,000 
Add Tls.30,000,000 required to finish paying off Japan, say 4,500,000 


£43,130,000 





Assuming that the last sum is issued at 5 per cent., and allowing 
1 per cent. for the service of the sinking fund, the amount required 
for the service of this debt is about £2,409,000. Native loans and 
other appropriatiotis bring the total charge up to nearly £2,900,000, 
which, deducted from the Customs Revenue of £3,386,000, leaves 
about £486,000 free. The position will better itself, however, auto- 
matically, year by year. ‘The Japanese Treaty opened three new 
ports—Soochow, Hangchow, and Shasi—which will contribute a cer- 
tain additional customs revenue: the tendency of that revenue is, 
moreover, to increase—the first half of 1896 shows already, I believe, 
an increase of 'T'ls. 1,000,000 over the corresponding half of 1895: and, 
lastly, the operation of the sinking fund, which will extinguish the 
whole debt in thirty-six years, must set free every year an annually 
increasing sum. ‘The figures are not enormous, but Chinese finance 
must not be measured by an English rule. The Imperial Govern- 
ment can, at any rate, not view the loss of so large a sum with 
equanimity. Driven, therefore, to augment its revenue, and not 
daring to touch land or salt, it turns—as to the line of least resistance 
—to the Customs duties on foreign trade. Admitting the urgency of 
the case, merchants interested in this trade have shown a general 
willingness to acquiesce, but the opportunity is taken to demand the 
removal of fiscal abuses, the improvement of inland communications, 
extension of facilities for intercourse—in a word, that China shall also 
help herself. 

Li Hung Chang was justified in speaking o£ Ch‘na as a commer- 
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cial nation, and in pointing to the Chinese maritime customs as light ; 
but, having called attention to the cleanliness of the outside, he 
omitted—not, perhaps, unnaturally—to remark that the inside is full 
of hindrance and exaction. He was justified, also, in remarking 
that we had agreed to let Japan raise her import duties to 10 per 
cent.; but he ignored the fact that Japan made certain concessions in 
return. Foreign merchants in Japan are not sanguine as to the 
beneficial consequences of permission to reside and trade anywhere 
throughout the country, and are displeased at the prospect of subjec- 
tion to a juridical system which, though reformed on Western lines, 
they consider immature. Still these were items of the price Japan 
paid for revision of her tariff and recovery of her jurisdiction. It 
would be difficult to exact similar conditions in the case of China. 
Prompt reform of her juridical system would be impossible: it 
is equally impossible to subject Europeans to the jurisdiction 
of courts where the administration of justice is so crude; and it 
is difficult to require that they should be allowed to live—as we do 
insist, nevertheless, that missionaries shall be allowed to live-—scores, 
possibly hundreds, of miles away from a consular station. I ven- 
tured to suggest, in a recent work,' that the difficulty might be met 
by appointing, in each province, a Chinese official as Protector of 
Foreigners; that this officer should be given an European colleague, 
and that the two should constitute a mixed court, having its head- 
quarters in the provincial capital, but empowered to go on circuit to 
places where foreigners are established. The time, at any rate, is 
near when some arrangement will have to be devised. The incon- 
gruity of forbidding merchants to do what missionaries are upheld in 
doing, must force itself upon public notice; for our primary object in 
compelling China to open her doors was, after all, not proselytism, 
but trade. More urgent, however, than the question of residence 
are improvement of communications and regularisation of inland 
taxation, in which respects, also, Japan has set an example. The 
cases are admittedly not parallel. China Proper—excluding her de- 
pendencies—is as large as many Japans, as large as British India, as 
large, that is, as all Europe excluding Russia ; and it is conceivable 
that even a modern Charlemagne might have difficulty in abolishing, 
at a stroke, the frontier Customs dues which enable European travellers 
to display the virtue of patience and Customs officers the courtesy of 
their race. But he would, as a statesman, admit that commutation is 
desirable—going so far, perhaps, even, as to admit that the popular 
well-being was of greater importance than the vested interests of the 
Customs employés. 

A prophetic foresight of the difficulties to which inland taxation 
might give rise inspired the insertion, in the Treaty of Nanking 

(1) China Present and Past. Chapman & Hall. London. 1894. 
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(1842), of a provision that, “ when merchandise had paid the regular 
customs and dues, it might be conveyed by Chinese merchants to any 
province or city in the interior of the empire on paying, as transit 
duty,” an amount which it was clearly intended, at first, to define, 
but which was subsequently limited to “the existing rates,” which 
were admitted to be ‘“ upon a moderate scale.” Sixteen years later, 
however, things had changed. When Lord Elgin came to negotiate 
the Treaty of Tientsin, complaint was made to him “ that charges 
were suddenly and arbitrarily imposed by the provincial authorities to 
the detriment of trade ;”’ and he was led, accordingly, to fix at 2 23 per 
cent. the figure which Sir Henry Pottinger had omitted. The provision 
encountered strenuous resistance; and as attempts have been made 
to whittle away its significance, on the plea that, however much it 
might protect goods in transit, it could not override the right of the 
officials to tax their own people through the medium of terminal or 
other charges, it may be well to note that Lord Elgin’s own language 
to Lord Malmesbury refutes the supposition that any such qualification 
was present in his mind. 

“* Henceforward, on payment of a sum in name of transit duty, which for sim- 
plicity’s sake has been fixed at one-half of the tariff rate of duty, goods, whether 
of export or import, will be free to pass between the port of shipment or entry to or 
from any part of China without further charge of toll, octroi, or tax of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever. I confess that I consider this a most important point gained, in 
the future interest of foreign trade with China. In every representation on the 
general subject of trade which I have received from mercantile bodies or indi- 
viduals since I came to China, the system, or no system, under which transit dues 
are now levied, has been forced upon me as a grievance. I have always thought 
that the remedy was to be sought in the substitution of one fixed payment for the 
present irregular and multiplied levies. At the same time, in a country where 
duties of octroi are habitually resorted to as an expedient for supplying the wants 
both of the local and imperial treasuries, it was obviously difficult to devise a 


scheme for the commutation of transit duties, which, without creating great 


financial disturbance, should prove an effectual protection to the importing and 
exporting merchants. The rule now under consideration has been very carefully 
framed, and will, I trust, in practice, aflord a reasonable security against both of 
the two classes of evils which I have indicated.” 

That expectation was disappointed, and various reasons have been 
adduced to palliate the failure. In the first place, the advent of 
foreigners caused financial disturbance more far-reaching, perhaps, 
than Lord Elgin apprehended. We have seen that, under the decen- 
tralized system prevailing in China, each provincial government has to 
raise its own revenue and meet its own expenditure. Maritime Customs 
dues were recognised as a source of Imperial revenue, but the collection 
was left in provincial hands. The underlying conception seems to have 
been that commodities should pay duties amounting roughly to 10 per 
cent. before entering into consumption ; about 3 per cent. being charged 
at the port of shipment, and 7 per cent. at the port of entry ;* but the 

(1) Memo. by Mr. (now Sir R. — China, No. 1 of 1865. 
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Imperial Government recognising, doubtless, the impossibility of exact- 
ing precision, had compounded for a fixed tribute from each port or 
Customs district, and the provincial governments seem to have fol- 
lowed the example. The mandarins responsible for the administration 
of each given maritime district had, therefore, to supply two fixed 
quota—one for the Imperial the other for the Provincial Exchequer ; 
but when those requirements had been met, they were under no 
obligation to account for the remainder of their collection! This 
system seems to have answered well enough so long as it had to deal 
only with the native trade, but it collapsed under the strain of foreign 
commerce. Evasion of duties became rife, and smuggling or com- 
promise the rule. This it was that led to the introduction at Shanghai, 
in 1854, of the foreign element which has since grown into the 
admirable service over which Sir Robert Hart presides. But one con- 
sequence of this change was to imperialise the Customs, and to deprive 
the Provinces of a lucrative resource. It need hardly surprise us that 
they should take an opportunity of replacing it. That opportunity 
was afforded by a tax called lekin, which was invented under stress of 
the rebellions that broke out after Admiral Parker’s campaign, but 
which has been maintained and pushed to the limit of popular 
endurance. When Sir Rutherford Alcock endeavoured, in 1869, to 
amend the conditions of intercourse, the vexatious and arbitrary nature 
of this inland taxation was of the essence of mercantile complaint ; and 
the remedy suggested by the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce was to 
redress the grievance of which the:provinces might complain. What- 
ever charges, in the shape of transit dues, might be agreed upon, “should 
not,”’ the Chamber recommended, “ be paid into the Imperial Treasury, 
but should be handed over to or collected by the provincial authorities; ”’ 
these must raise a revenue, and it was “a natural source of vexation 
that dues which used to come into their own coffers should be now 
subject to Imperial control.” The Imperial Government objected ; 
and Sir Rutherford, acquiescing in their view, proposed to go a step 
farther in the contrary direction, by adding transit due to import due 
and making the whole 7} per cent. payable at the port of entry, on 
the understanding that this amalgamated payment should “ free 
goods, not only in transit but wherever found for distribution or con- 
sumption, whether in Chinese or foreign hands, from all further 
charges or taxes whatever.”” The arrangement sounded well, but no 
reliance was felt that it would be carried out. Apprehending that the 
practical effect would be to add 24 per cent. to the Imperial revenue 
without procuring any relief from inland taxation, our merchants 
preferred the status quo, and Her Majesty’s Government deferred to 
their views. Mr. Medhurst obtained, about the same time, from 
Tséng Kwo-fan, then Viceroy of Nanking, a proclamation enjoining 
observance of Lord Elgin’s arrangement, and a measure of recog- 
nition ensued. 
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The spirit of the officials, however, continued hostile. Complaints 
arise still, even within the limits of the Nanking Viceroyalty ; and in 
the region governed from Canton the provision has been ignored to 
the present day. Additional ports have since been opened, and Li 
has told us that China would be willing to open more; but that is not 
what our merchants want. Experience has convinced them that it is 
not more points of external contact, but freedom of internal move- 
ment, that is required. Nevenue would, they urge, rise automatically 
if China would make railways, open her waterways to steam, and 
generally facilitate the movement of trade. Her financial need is 
doubtless as stringent as that created by the Taeping and Maho- 
medan rebellions; but if we help her to meet that need, it must 
E be on the understanding that these reforms are begun. To pile up 
maritime in addition to inland taxation would be to fetter commerce 
to the point of strangulation. If the Customs dues are to be raised, 
Transit dues must be paid into the provincial treasuries ; and—Im- 
perial and Provincial requirements being reasonably met—an Imperial 
Edict in the sense contemplated by Sir Rutherford Alcock, denounc- 
ing any further tax whatever, may be obeyed. 

Li objected, when told that the abolition of lekin would be re- 
quired, on the ground of a government’s inherent right to tax. Mr. 
Parker’s recent letters in the Times may dispose us to admit the 
rejoinder that, even if that be so, interference will be for the popular 
good. 
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“In 1884 the Emperor was informed that half the real likin collection of Chéh 
Kiang was systematically embezzled. About fifteen years ago Li Han-chang, 
brother of Li Hung Chang, was officially charged with receiving a squeeze of 
750 taels a day in connection with a local wood and bamboo tax whilst Viceroy at 
Hankow.- The Viceroy Tso Tsung-t’ang (an honest man) was ordered to report, 
and convicted him of having an unexplained sum of 18,000 taels in a ‘special 
chest,’ which Li was ordered to disgorge. Tso reported :—‘ The corruption in 
this matter is no worse than exists in most provinces, and my inquiries into the 
alleged vast wealth of the brothers Li do not prove much to me.’ At about the 
same period the Board (of Revenue) was proved to have peculated 150,000 in con- 
nection with the Yun Nan accounts, and had to pay up thissum. In Fuh Kien the 
high officials receive their ‘expenses’ from likin; the Viceroy has just (a few 
weeks since) reported 127 stations, of which 115 are specially for tea ; he consents 
to close 36. In Hu Peh there are over 100 stations, and 30 per cent. extra is now 
to be added to the tobacco and spirit likin. In Kiang Si 20 per cent. has just 
been added to the likin on spirits and tobacco, and also to the tea taxes. In 
Sz Ch’wan there seem to be only 32 great stations; but in this province the moun- 
tains are so high and the rivers so rapid that there is no escape when once it is 
decided to tax a flourishing industry.” 4 





And here is a picture, by Mr. Consul Fraser, of the consequences 
to commerce in the Vice-royalty of Canton. 


‘‘The whole import trade is in the hands of Chinese, and the staple articles are 
managed by syndicates which contract with the Provincial Government for the 





(1) ** The Revenue and Resources of China,’’ Times, Sept. 12th, 1896. 
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payment of lekin on every parcel brought to Canton. Such a state of things is 
naturally fatal to genuine trade. The monopolists arrange prices and supplies, 
and, having to pay for their privilege, eagerly assist the native authorities in 
defying the treaty provisions as to transit passes. As a consequence everything is 
taxed su soon as it leaves the Imperial Maritime Customs examination shed, off 
which a lekin boat is permanently stationed, and the tariff duty by no means 
represents the levy on goods entering Canton. The syndicates have agents and 
spies at Hong Kong who note each sale of goods and forward particulars to their 
masters here. Under these circumstances development of trade is impossible, 
and the opening of new ports within this viceroy’s jurisdiction would, until the 
existing system is overthrown, be futile.’’ 


A third experience, by a recent traveller in Kwangse, may illustrate 
the nepotism to which the system opens the door; for it is difficult to 
conceive any other object than the creation of office, in planting three 
Customs Stations at one inland town. 


‘««Sunchow (a town on the West River) is the happy possessor of three Customs 
(stations), and by the time the traveller has had his boat searched by the three 
he appreciates the Chinese system of raising the wind. Each office has a right 
to levy duty on certain specified articles. .. .” 

A recent Imperial edict praises the Governor of Shantung, on the 
other hand, for increasing the imperial revenue in that province by 
Tis. 80,000 which he has rescued from peculating officials —The 
reader will be disposed, I think, by this time, to agree with 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Shanghai, that “ of all possible forms of taxation 
the lekin system is the worst. It: is costly, ceumbrous, and vexatious, 
even if well administered, and in China it is simply a field for whole- 
sale peculation.” It may be admitted, also, that our merchants are 
justified in desiring to free commerce from a system which embarrasses 
by its hindrances and irregularities as much as by its amount. 

Granting that a pledge for its extinction be obtained, the introduc- 
tion of steam ashore and afloat will be collateral security for its ob- 
servance, and a powerful agent of fuller reform ; for steamboats and 
railway-trains cannot be stopped every twenty-five or fifty miles, 
their cargoes examined, invoices verified, and a tax haggled over and 
collected before they are allowed to proceed. Steam will kill such a 
system, and the proposed scheme of compensation may prepare the 
way for its extinction without causing undue stress. 

It is nine years since Li Hung-chang persuaded the Empress 
Dowager to promulgate an edict, affirming the principle of railways, 
which shocked the conservatism of Peking. The great schemes then 
put forward were defeated by a combination of causes which the force 
of circumstances, only, could subvert. J*addists like Chang Chi-tung 
objected to railways trending inland because they would facilitate 
invasion, and insisted that they should be built with Chinese material, 
manufactured on Chinese soil. Accustomed to direct everything, and 
to take toll of everything passing through their hands, the mandarins 
wished to control railway-making as they want to control mining, 
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mills, and every other enterprise out of which money is to be made. 
But railway-making involves outlay on a scale which their accustomed 
methods will not meet ; and Chinese capitalists are disinclined to put 
money in any pie which their officials are to finger. These difficulties 
have been sufficient to restrict railway-making, hitherto, to a single 
line made with Government funds. Peculation and obstruction 
die hard, but circumstances have tended lately to promote more 
generally intelligent views. The appreciation of railways which Li 
expressed during his visit was genuine, and may be taken, together 
with recent edicts, as an assurance that the moral victory has been 
won. But the financial question remains; and its solution involves 
another—viz., the admission of foreign control—which others besides 
Reactionaries regard with jealousy and mistrust. 

The right to make railways in China has been spoken of as a 
valuable concession, for which capitalists might be found willing to 
pay ; but experience in India contradicts that surmise. So far from 
finding it possessed a saleable privilege, the Government of India 
has had to guarantee interest on capital, in order to get railways 
built, and it is unlikely that China could make better terms. She 
would also, it may be affirmed with confidence, have to accept a 
measure of foreign control. The foreigners might possibly be Chinese 
employés, as the members of the Customs service are Chinese em- 
ployés: a Railway Department on the model of the Customs service 
has, indeed, been suggested asa solution. But foreign management 
on some scale there will have to be unless nepotism, peculation, 
scamped work, and all the causes that entailed disaster in tne recent 
war, are to be allowed free course in a larger field. Chinese de- 
clined to invest in the Tientsin railway, and it had to be con- 
structed out of Government funds. They have declined again, lately, 
the Emperor’s invitation to make a trunk line from Hankow to 
Peking. In vain his assurance that “if the rich merchants of the 
provinces can get shares to the sum of more than T's. 10,000,000, 
they shall be allowed to establish companies to do the work, which 
shall be entirely in the hands of the merchants.” The “ rich mer- 
chants’ will have none of it, and the project hangs fire. The 
Chinese capitalist does not lack enterprise: he invests freely enough 
in industrial enterprise in Hong-Kong and the Straits; but, how 
much soever his Government may protest, he lacks confidence at 
home. The one provision that would overcome this diffidence is 
foreign management. Let permission be given for the formation of 
a company under foreign auspices, and Chinese would take shares 
freely enough. If the Government fear to admit that condition, the 
only alternative is a foreign loan. For this Li professed to think 
that China’s unsupported credit should suffice, but it was probably 
impressed upon him that financiers are shy. Capital for railways 
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will probably be forthcoming, if certainty be felt that it will be 
honestly employed; but that assurance involves foreign control. 

The mention of railways may recall Manchuria, and the startling 
developments that were alleged to be in contemplation in that great 
Chinese dependency, a year ago. No one who has read Dr, William- 
son’s Journeys in North China, or Mr. Hosie’s report on the trade 
of Newchwang, will doubt that railways in Manchuria would stimulate 
production and be of splendid benefit to the people. Here are gold, 
silver, iron and coal, and abundant agricultural produce. Here also 
is an immense field for emigrants from the over-crowded provinces 
of China proper; and one curious effect of the Japanese invasion 
has been to propel these emigrants farther forward into the unsettled 
districts in the North. Mining has been hindered by the same causes 
that have hindered railways elsewhere; but an Imperial promise of 
freedom from interference or hindrance has lately been given. The 
movement of produce seems to be largely free from the inland taxa- 
tion which harasses it in the South; but production is restricted by 
the capacities of cart traffic in a roadless land. Railways might do 
here what they have done in Canada, and Li could have had few better 
object lessons than his recent journey by the Canadian Pacific route. 
An ideal country for railways—in a certain sense! and Manchuria 
is actually the region towards which the Chinese railway compass is 
said to point. 

Russia may desire to see railways there, on other grounds. It 
scarcely needed the strong line which she has taken since the war, 
to convince us of her interest in the Far East. The rate of construc- 
tion of the Siberian railway was an earnest of what we might expect ! 
The prospect of its early completion notoriously inspired Japan with a 
desire to be beforehand on the Pacific coast ; but the event has taught 
her the lesson “ that it is easier to set forces in motion than to check 
them or to control their operation ’’—which I ventured to suggest," 
at the time, might be in store. Lines connecting this railway with 
the Liaotung peninsula would have a strategic as well as a com- 
mercial value. They would not only open up prospects of commerce 
with Siberia, but would facilitate the movement of troops if Japan 
should repeat her challenge. They would even facilitate approach to 
Corea, if circumstances should render it desirable to uphold the ewgis 
which Russia has thrown over Séul, or to foreclose a mortgage such as 
she was said lately to contemplate over Corea’s northern province of 
Ham Gyen. It was a perception, doubtless, of these advantages, as 
well as of the short cut to Vladivostock across Manchuria— instead 
of following the great bend of the Amoor—which inspired the 
Russian surveyors whose activity gave rise to rumours that have been 
denied, at intervals, ever since. 

A sea-loving people whose territory is all seaboard may not with- 


(1) ‘ Corea, China, and Japan,” Fortnightly Review, Nov., 1894. 
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hold sympathy from the desire of a great land-lockcd power to possess 
an open port; and—although it has been found possible to keep it 
open by artificial means—Vladivostock is naturally ice-bound during 
several months. Russia has been credited, for years, with a desire to 
possess a harbour fitted for winter quarters ; and the rumour of conces- 
sions to her—by Corea of rights over the province which contains Port 
Lazareff, or by China of rights in Manchuria and Port Arthur—have 
had their origin in this aspiration. Sooner or later she will gratify 
it, and the question for consideration seems chiefly to be in what 
part of the Pacific that outlet shall be acquired. One may go farther, 
and admit that the extension of Russian influence over the whole 
region is a question of time. Circumstances may hinder it: a political 
convulsion may prevent it; but China can no more stop it, unaided, 
than Switzerland can stop the trend of her glaciers to the plain. 
When the time comes, England will no doubt accept the inevitable, 
and take measures for the protection of her interests. Dut she can 
hardly wish to expedite it, or to facilitate railways in a region where 
they would subserve not so much British commerce as Russian 
designs. Englishmen will scarcely be found, I think, to share the 
expectation which is said to be a source of mutual congratulation 
between Russia and France—that the completion of the Siberian 
railway will be the beginning of the ruin of our eastern trade. Of 
its political importance there can be no question ; that it will facilitate 
and develop the considerable trade which is now carried on between 
Siberia and China by caravan is beyond doubt. But that it will com- 
pete successfully for the carriage of merchandise between China and 
Europe is hardly to be believed. Steam-ships will always beat 
railway trains where the two come into competition on fairly even 
terms. 

We might prefer to see railways begun elsewhere, however, 
on other grounds. Our chief interest is in central China. The 
greatest wealth and industry and capacity for industrial development 
are to be found in the region watered by the Yangtze ; and any 
funds we supply, or any facilities we give for their acquisition, 
may be accompanied by stipulations that those funds shall be applied 
to the development of regions in which our interests lie. Other nations 
are not Quixotic, nor is there any reason why we should surpass them 
in complaisance. Neither Russia nor France is likely to promote our 
interests. Both exhibit, on the contrary, a spirit of exclusiveness 
which is provocative in turn. The first clause of the Russo- 
Chinese Treaty of Aigun provides that the navigation of the great 
Manchurian rivers—the Amoor, the Sungari, and the Usuri— is 
only permitted to vessels of the Chinese and Russian Empires: the 
navigation of these rivers is forbidden to vessels of every other 
state.” Not only is France equally jealous of the Red River, by 
which she is striving to tap the trade of Yunnan ; but she has, through 
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her representative at Peking, opposed with an energy bordering on 
vehemence the opening of the great West liver, which flows across 
southern China, lest any fraction of that trade should be drawn to 
Hongkong. England is denounced, frequently, as selfish by the Con- 
tinental press and Continental politicians ; but if we take these cases 
as illustrative, the charge might seem to be an effect of mental re- 
fraction. England has no thought of exclusiveness in regard to the 
West River. French, Russians, or others are free to visit, live, or 
trade on equal terms with English subjects—-whether as regards 
themselves or their goods—at the free port of Hongkong. Where 
we go, in fact, all the world is free to follow; but where I'rance goes 
nothing English is admitted if protective duties can keep it out; and 
that exclusiveness is a chief reason why her projects of expansion are 
regarded with disfavour. 

I have said that the oppportunity should be taken to insist 
on China helping herself. The reforms indicated may sound far- 
reaching, but they would be for the benefit of China as well as of 
countries interested in her trade; and the West River may serve as 
an illustration of the advantages to be gained. Taking the arm which 
flows from Pes, on the frontier of Yunnan, as the main stream, the 
West River drains all southern China towards Canton, receiving 
numerous affluents of varying importance during its course. It was 
the channel, formerly, of an active trade ; but this was destroyed by 
the Mahomedan uprising which désolated Yunnan, and the Taeping 
rebellion which had its origin in Kwangse ; and recovery has been 
hindered alike by the unrest which such movements leave behind, and 
by the excessive taxation which Mr. Fraser describes. We have 
heard much lately of a city called Lungchow, which M. Gérard has 
insisted on China connecting with Tongking by rail; his hope being 
to promote commerce by that route with Nanning. Nanning is a 
town on the West River distant 560 miles from Canton. It derives 
its supplies at present from the seaport of Pakhoi, and that fact is a 
proof of the hindrances goods have to encounter by the river route. 
For they have to be shipped, in the first instance, from Hong- 
kong to Pakhoi, then carried a short distance by water, then on men’s 
backs over a range of hills, and to be relaunched on the West River 
in the end. An answer to the question why this roundabout course 
is chosen in preference to what should be a natural highway, is sup- 
plied by the number of Customs stations at which duty has to be paid. 
Steam would not tolerate such hindrances; and one further remark 
may illustrate an ulterior advantage from its admission. There 
was a dearth last year in Kwangse, which the West River traverses 
from end to end. Rice in abundance can be poured into Canton 
from the Yangtze valley, Siam, or elsewhere; but the slowness and 
incapacity of junk transport made it difficult to send up adequate 
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relief. The occurrence of a famine, some years ago, in Shanse is said 
to have been utilised at Peking to demonstrate the value of railways, 
which might have transported the corn that pack animals could not 
carry fast enough to prevent millions dying of starvation. Such an 
incident as this famine in Kwangse might serve to demonstrate the 
advantage of steam on inland waters, if considerations of public 
welfare were not subordinated to national jealousies and official greed. 

Predictions of progress in China have been falsified so often that 
the rashest prophet might shrink from anticipating them now, if the 
future depended on China alone. But the Japanese attack has opened 
the door to influences which even China can hardly resist. Political 
pressure from without, aided by financial difficulties within, must 
compel her to move. An experienced diplomatist was wont to attri- 
bute the difficulty of obtaining anything from China, to the fact that 
she wanted nothing in return. International conventions are based on 
mutual concession ; but China wanted nothing, unless that we would 
take ourselves away. Failing such a complete solution, Prince Kung 
would have been content, a quarter of a century ago, with the removal 
of two obnoxiotis elements. ‘“ And now,” he said to Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, after certain questions had been settled, “if you will take 
away your opium and missionaries, there need be no more trouble.” 
The opium question is in a fair way to settle itself, as native cultiva- 
tion is extending and gradually extruding the Indian drug. Not being 
amenable to the law of supply and demand, the missionary question 
is less easy of solution. But if we cannot take away what China 
does not want, we can at last give her something which she does. She 
wants money ; and it lies with the West to prescribe the terms on 
which it shall be supplied. Another saying ascribed to the Prince, 
in response to reiterated advice to “ progress,” was: “some day we 
may go faster than you will wish.” That day has been long :n com- 
ing; but the delay has not been altogether without mitigation, inas- 
much as it has enabled a measure of education to obtain. A writer in 
these pages lately drew a picture whose truth may not be challenged, 
of the untouched ignorance and conservatism of the mass of the 
population of the Empire. But there is another element also at 
work. A member of Li Hung-chang’s suite remarked to me, at 
the China Association dinner, that nothing had contributed so much 
as steamships and railways to the well-being of the human race ; and 
he meant what he said. I anticipate the objection that the advanced 
opinion of one travelled man is no proof that wisdom is prevailing at 
home. Still there is evidence in China that the leaven does work. 
Steam has largely superseded junks as a means of carriage on 600 
miles of the Yangtze, between Shanghai and Hankow, and is making 
its way gradually farther inland. The ground is being prepared 
for it even on the West River, by the infiltration of steam launches, 
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which were first tolerated in the immediate vicinity of Canton, and 
have now so far borne down opposition as to be allowed to penetrate 
200 miles to Wuchow. Chinese have been permitted, lately, to run 
steam launches on the Min River, in Fohkien ; and M. Gérard is said 
to have required that the re-integration of French influence in the 
Foochow arsenal shall be accompanied by the extension to French 
subjects of a similar right. Steam launches, owned by Chinese, 
have been running for some time on the inland waters between 
Shanghai and Soochow, and have been introduced lately on the 
Poyang lake, which affords an inlet from the Yangtze into Kiangse. 
After preparing the way by the gradual creation of a Postal service 
between Peking and the Treaty ports, Sir Robert Hart has been lately 
empowered to extend the system inland. The Chinese have postal 
arrangements, but their conduct is in private hands. Existing 
organizations will doubtless be utilised and absorbed, but it is pur- 
posed to supersede them, now, by an Imperial system. Other 
evidence is furnished by the spread of a desire to learn English, 
which promises to become the Jingua franca of Eastern commerce. 
The tentative efforts of the Imperial Government to instil Western 
knowledge have been carried a stage farther, by an edict command- 
ing that the study of mathematics and polytechnical science shall 
henceforth be compulsory in colleges; while candidates at literary 
examinations will be required to qualify in at least one of these 
branches, and mathematics are to'be a standard subject in the com- 
petition for degrees. If it be objected that these influences are still 
superficial, and can make no pretence to have affected the mass, it 
may be answered that they, at least, exist; and that circumstances 
afford an opportunity of driving home the wedge for which an 
entrance has been gained. 

Li Hung-chang was never a dictator; things would have gone 
faster, probably, if he had been. He is now, to some extent, under 
a cloud, and has to contend not only against obstruction, but against 
the jealousies and enmities that attend a great career and spring 
up more vigorously in days of reverse. He is old, too, and can 
hardly be expected to combat such influences with the energy of yore. 
Still he stands a head and shoulders above his rivals. China is 
not without able men in their degree, but there is no one who 
approaches him in general capacity and breadth of view. What 
position he will take, on his return, remains for time to disclose. He 
may recover position and power, or he may decline the struggle and 
remain in his shell. But that he has been deeply impressed is well 
known ; and he will be able, if he chooses, to speak in the ears of 
Peking with a frankness and a weight that no other Chinese who has 
had his experience has dared to employ. 


R. 8. Gunpry. 
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II.—THE TURKISH QUESTION IN ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECT. 


Tue worst of an autocracy is that the Autocrat has a decided objection 
to assassination. This is the key of affairs in Stambul at this moment. 
To expect the already terror-stricken Sultan to advance a foot over 
the road of reform, which must lead to the dagger, is to be un- 
reasonable. A man of his type, timid even for one of his own 
family which have been notoriously cowards, lives in a state of 
mental anguish impossible to describe. The ruling class about him 
depend for their existence on the Kalifate remaining in the House of 
the Ottoman Turk. They are perfectly aware that there are millions 
of good Mahomedans who deny altogether that the Sultan is the 
legitimate Kalif. They know that throughout Syria, the Lebanon, 
and all over Arabia (Yemen),'the Arab has no feeling of religious 
loyalty to the Sultan. Indeed, to most of them the Sultan is a 
usurper, not only because he does not pretend to be descended from 
Ali, but because he cannot pretend to be descended from any one, 
which the least investigation of his putative pedigree would show.! 
Then again, the Shi-ites, as a dogma of faith, hold the Sultan is 
not the Imam, and these embrace the entire population of Persia, 
and many other important peoples. The pretension of the present 
Sultan to be the true and only head of the Mahomedan faith is 
infinitely less tenable than the similar pretension of Leo XIII. 
to be the only genuine Head of Christianity. There is no reason 
why Yémen should not produce its Henry VIII. of England. 

The peace of the world demands that this imposture should dis- 
appear, but unfortunately the fanaticism of the peoples professing 
Christianity. is one of the chief difficulties that lie in the way. This 
may seem paradoxical, but it is not. Zhe idea that the Mahomedan 
religion is unfit to be a moral code for a nation to live under, underlies 
the Eastern Question in every country except Russia. In England 
an essentially double part has to be played; whilst partly from our 
antiquated idea that Constantinople is of importance to us, and partly 
to pander to the Christian voter, no government has ever had the 
courage to pursue either of the two paths open to us. These jaths 
are: First, to let Constantinople fall to any European power that 
has the courage to seize, and strength to keep it; secondly, to 
clear out the nest of sycophants and corrupt officials at the Porte, 
with the Sultan at their head, by means of united European action. 
The dismemberment of Poland was perhaps a crime, but it was cer- 
tainly a political necessity, and the world has been none the worse 


(1) He is believed to be the son of a barber, by a sister of Abdul Aziz. 
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for it. The dismemberment by Conference of the Ottoman Empire 
would be the greatest boon that could be conferred on the whole 
European family, and if an honest attempt at partition were made, 
and Constantinople neutralized, we in our generation, and probably 
the next, would find ourselves relieved of that terrible nightmare, 
the Eastern Question. As to the Mahomedans, they could take 
care of themselves. A new Kalif would arise of the true Arab 
stock’; whilst the Mahomedans of such portions of the divided-up 
Empire as came under the sway of a Christian power, would be 
no more difficult to manage than are our Mahomedan subjects 
in India. There is no logic in saying that if Asia Minor were 
Russian or French the Mahomedan inhabitants would be con- 
tinually in rebellion. As a matter of fact exactly the reverse would 
be the case, and this the writer says from frequent conversation with 
leading Mahomedans in many parts of Syria and Asia Minor. All 
these people hate and detest their Turkish rulers ; the Governor down 
to the lowest Zabtieh is justly looked on by them as a thief and 
extorter of taxes. They themselves are no better off than the Christians 
and Jews living amongst them—indeed, in many respects they are 
worse off, being uncared for by foreign consuls and outside the pale of 
redress or protection from God or man. Half the combined fleets 
that met in the Dulcigno affair if assembled in the Bosphorus would 
settle the whole matter without firing a shot. Abdul Hamid and his 
hateful clique would vanish without a single voice being raised in 
opposition. 

The design of the following pages is to see how far the axiom 
which seems to be held in England that the faith of Islam is incom- 
patible with good government and with the happiness of a people is 
based on truth, and, though it is undeniably true that the question of 
creed is being, and always has been, used merely to fan race hatreds 
in the East and to work out political ends, whether it would not be 
possible to eliminate at all events this one of the innumerable difficul- 
ties which surround the solution of the Eastern Question. To the 
enormous mass of Christians the belief is that countless millions of the 
human race live and die in a faith so outrageously immoral that it is 
impossible for their country to flourish or themselves to be happy. 
To the impious teaching of Mahomet nine out of ten ordinarily intel- 
ligent persons in the Christian world attribute these repeated horrors 
of Bulgaria and Armenia. 

As a matter of fact it has nothing at all to do with it, though it 
must be instantly admitted that this misconception in the mind of the 
Christian fanatic, has aggravated, and does, most grievously aggravate 


(1) Mahomet prophesied that the Madhi, or Director, should arise, springing from 
his own family. 
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them. There is not the most shadowy justice in imputing the admitted 
abominations of Turkish rule to the teaching of Mahomet. There is 
no attempt here to palliate these misdoings, but simply a desire to 
look matters in the face and see whether there is anything in the first 
principles of Mahomedanism to justify us in condemning it as 
impossible. 

Naturally, in approaching the Eastern Question from this aspect, 
it is necessary to divest the mind of all preconceived fanaticism, and 
to endeavour to trace the origin of Mahomet’s ideas to the sources 
from which he drew them. If we find them to be actually the 
same as those from which the religion of the highest civilisation has 
proceeded, it will be only just to admit that they are inherently 
capable of good, even though our investigation also discloses that 
their common origin is in itself a fraud. 

And fitst it is necessary to grasp that there is no cleavage of 
religious opinion in a fundamental sense amongst Mahomedans such 
as exists in Christian sects. The Arabs of Yemen are as acceptable to 
Allah as any other Mahomedan, though denying that Abdul Hamid 
is the true Khalif. There is no necessity for a reunion of Islam, or 
for attempts to bridge impassable chasms separated by the incomes 
and bread and butter of the Priests of the Faithful. ‘“ There is but 
one God,” is a formula which from its majesty and simplicity leaves 
no room for cheap excursions to Grindelwald, and the picture of a 
Mahomedan joining in such junketings with a similar object, is too 
grotesque for serious thought. The Mahommedan who would attempt 
to conduct a tag-rag and bob-tail of semi-educated nobodies to Mount 
Sinai or Ararat, with a similar object, would be very properly locked 
up as a lunatic or knocked on the head as a humbug. 

And let us take the second formula, “ And Mahomet is his prophet,” 
an ordinary statement intended to prevent the growth of fantastic 
myth—no attempt at assigning to himself a miraculous birth, although 
twice before two great Founders had left faiths of which, after their 
death, this had become a fundamental dogma. A perusal of the 
Koran shows abundantly that the mind of Mahomet was penetrated 
with the idea that there could be but one God. The Trinity, or any 
other form of Polytheism, was to him, as it is to-day to five-sixths of 
the human race, from the coasts of Syria, to the utmost limits of 
China and Japan, a terrible and appalling blasphemy, whilst the 
doctrine of the Incarnation was also and is still shocking to these 
innumerable millions, as an outrage on the primary ideas of morality. 
Mahomet was essentially a practical and social reformer. He could 
not discover amongst the Arabs with whom he dwelt, or hear of in 
any known part of the world, a single portion of the human race that 
was any the better for the travesty of the teaching of Jesus which 
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existed in his day. He seems to have rejected as fables all the 
various versions of His life, and to have believed that if Jesus had 
written, instead of handing down his doctrines orally, there would 
have been no necessity for another prophet. He was perfectly 
tolerant of everything but intolerance. No one who has read 
Mahomet’s life, or studied it without bias, can resist the impres- 
sion of tolerance which breathes in every line of his teachings. 
He seems only to have been intolerant when dogmas in other creeds 
painted the All-Merciful as an anthropomorphic bungler, whose 
scheme embraced Incarnation and the Atonement, making them 
“necessary to salvation,” as in the reputed creed of Jesus of Nazareth. 
At the time of Mahomet it was principally this doctrine which had 
been the cause of the dissensions which disgraced Christianity ; that 
and the myth of the Trinity, in the form in which it has survived to 
this day. 

Mahomet must have been struck by the apparently undying belief 
in the human mind that, unless there exists more than one God, any 
God who conducts this world as we see it (and as he saw it), with all 
its unhappiness, all its unmerited wrongs, and yet, at the same time, 
has the power to remedy this state of affairs, must be an evil and not 
a good God. The existence of bad necessitates the idea of some 
counterbalance to account for what little good there is. Even the 
Omnipotent could not get out of the mess he himself had created by, 
in some state antecedent to his own eternal existence, subdividing his 
qualities into a tripartite God-head, consisting of Himself, the Avenger: 
His son, the Redeemer : and His spirit, the Teacher. No human mind, 
fortified by reason, could be expected to grasp such a paradox as an 
Omnipotent deliberately limiting his own omnipotence, an All-Merci- 
ful preparing, with predetermined council, Hell and an Atonement. 
The horror which rose in Mahomet’s mind as he gradually seized the 
irresistible logic of this terrible form of Christian Polytheism spread 
rapidly amongst all who listened to his teachings, and has remained 
conspicuous as an illogical blasphemy to five-sixths of the human 
race to our day. As to the doctrine of the Incarnation it is, amongst 
Mahometans, an outrage of the primary ideas of morality, and quite ; 
impossible to discuss without exciting roars of laughter amongst them. 

So Mahomet, as most men who refuse to have demonstrable absur- 
dities—a réchauffé of the Egyptian Tryad—crammed into their 
reasoning faculties, repudiated the idea of anything but an All-Mer- 
ciful, ridded his religion of paradox, and reverted to the idea of one 
Supreme Being. There cannot be a shadow of a doubt that the 
intellectual and the disinterested, all over the world, feel that 
Mahomet’s idea, that the Supreme Being could not be the terrible 
blood-thirsty Jehovah of Israel, who, through countless ages, and in 
spite of a long succession of authorised prophets, had purposely with- 
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held the tripartite nature of his being from his followers, and should 
then suddenly see the necessity of thrusting on them a belief which to 
hold only a short time before was to merit the torments of that eternal 
Hell which he in his merey had prepared for them, was clearly 
right. Particular stress is laid on the monotheism of Mahomet, 
because it is the very centre and kernel of Malhomedanism. It 
represented the great struggle of the intellects of the thinking 
against the terrible religion of the Jews on the one hand, and 
that which had replaced it in the sixth century on the other. More 
wars and massacres, and more flagrant robbery in high places, had 
taken place: more priestly arrogance, and more unblushing fraud 
had been exhibited in those six hundred years in the name of Christ 
than the world had ever seen before. Just as people say now that 
Mahomedanism is incompatible with good government, so thought 
Mahomet of Christianity. Empires had risen and fallen, nation been 
hurled against nation, whilst the followers of the Apostles rushed 
from one end of the earth to the other to spread fire and sword, 
cursing each other in the name of the very God for whom they were 
fighting. 

It is almost impossible for a Western mind to see these things as 
do the followers of Islam. To many Christians the gates of Hell 
are not wide enough for the man who even dares to think them, much 


less write them. But let me repeat the words of a broad-minded 


Sheik-ul-Islam,' now dead and gone, who once gave me the benefit of 
his views. His words were something to this effect: “It is quite 
clear that Allah can direct the human race along any road he chooses, 
in spite of the darkness of the human mind. Men may Delicve the 
most horrid lies ever invented and yet be kind, charitable, and 
pure. The simplicity of the teaching of Jesus was the true religion 
of the whole world. J¢ ts the only important part of Islam and 
Christianity alike. It is not affected by centuries of priestly aggres- 
sion, by twisting His words, by inventing Heathen or by perpetuating 
Pagan ceremonies. His truths lie in unfathomable certainty. Every 
man can see them and read them for himself. Nor can you attribute 
to the teaching of Mahomet the degeneracy of the Moslem. We are 
not less moral than the Westerns.” 

On another occasion he said, “I do not contend that the religion 
of Mahomet, even when shorn of the myths which it is incumbent on 
us to balance as are yours with you, is to be compared to that of 
Jesus as a guide in life; but, on the other hand, it is a possible code, 
a religion which can be practically followed and believed in by human 
understandings. By its observance a very high standard can be 


attained, whereas, alas! how well every honest man feels that the 


(1) Sherriff Effendi, Sheik-ul-Islam under Abdul Aziz, banishel and left to rot in 
the Island of Samos for many years. 
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pure abstraction of the teaching of Jesus is beyond his reach. No 
mortal can attain to it; his own mother and brothers disbelieved in 
him ; his nearest friends forsook him and fled. Not so Mahomet. It 
was in his immediate family he found his most devout followers, 
whilst thousands have taken the sword into their hands and have 
perished for him.” 

But, perhaps, the most illogical attack of Christendom against 
Islam is as to the continuance of the institution of the Harem; that 
institution which is literally a red rag to a bull with us. Certain 
things are inherently true of themselves, and one might be disposed 
to imagine that the morality of the Omnipotent would be one of these : 
would be a question not admitting of dispute, inflexible and eternal. 
The moral laws are very few, and lying (in all its branches), theft, 
murder, and adultery, would seem to embrace them all. But the 
Christian convicts his creator of having had the laxest views as 
regards the last at one period (David, Solomon, and so forth) by 
laying his finger on this very institution in the religion of Mahomet as 
the one convincing evidence of its damnable wickedness. It seems 
never to occur to the Christian that the Omnipotent is under no 
immediate obligation to blow hot and cold to suit him. The system 
of the Harem is admirably suited to Oriental nature, as it is at 
present, and is an immense advance on that of Nicolas, a companion 
of Jesus, and one of the seven first deacons of Jerusalem, who 
preached the community of women.' 

And, going a step further back, it might be extremely interesting 
to follow Sale in his remarkable exposition of the parallel between 
Mahomedanism and pre-Christian Judaism—that is, as regards the 
similarity between those religions in some respects. In the Old 
Testament all this is Bible truth—in the Koran, hideous and blas- 
phemous imposture. Stories of unspeakable bestiality become divine 
instruction in the Book of Genesis, but in the Koran carefully veiled 
allusions are held to be shocking impurities. The court of any 
Biblical king was very much the same as that of Abdul Aziz, and 
there is not much to choose between Ahab and Abdul Hamid. 
Hundreds of women guarded by eunuchs, court parasites, dancers, 
and all the usual accompaniments of Eastern life: all power and 
wealth concentrated in the hands of a timid weak monarch, thousands 
of poor wretches starving in countries desolated by war and so forth. 

Therefore, to those who accept the idea of an ever-present, all- 
ruling Power it must be extremely difficult to deny to that Power the 
possibility of working out the regeneration of Islam as long as He 
allows the creed of Islam to remain. Surely, even taking this low 
view (that the whole affair is one of ever-bungling experiment), there 
is a loophole for Islam. Is the Levitical Law, with all its minute 


(1) He hal an cnormous following, who took his name and were called Nicolaitans. 
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instructions and childish details, down to the kind of oil for Aaron’s 
beard, one whit better than the Koran ? 

To return to Mahomet. All founders of creeds which have sur- 
vived them for any length of time have been born into the world sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of more than ordinary immorality and 
imposture. sut that these founders were divinely inspired (in the 
narrow sense that some Omnipotent Being was personally directing 
them) is, alas, only too obviously paradoxical, for this Omniscient 
Being must have foreseen that however much his disciple blazed forth 
the whole thing would fall flat in a few hundred years, or, if it 
survived, become so entirely changed as to have lost all trace of the 
original. If those formulas had really emanated from the Supreme 
Intelligence they could hardly have reproduced the failures of the past. 
For instance, Moses on the Mountain had an exceptional opportunity, 
instead of wasting time carving laws on stone, which he was going 
to smash in a fit of temper five minutes after, of practically engraving 
them on the hearts of the people, giving poor fallen human nature 
some chance in the desperate struggle with its evil passions and 
desires, at least making it half human and half angel instead of a 
good bit more than half devil, with only here and there a scattered 
spark of good. How utterly futile it must all have appeared to the 
great Seer; his back scarce turned ere his weak-kneed brother had 
rigged up the venerated Golden Calf of the Nile, and was skipping 
round it with the people left temporarily in his charge in frantic 
enjoyment of some human form of idolatry. 

Which story is the more credible—Moses and his mountain, or 
Mahomet and his Hegyra ? 

But fraud must always corrupt any religion which is to live, from 
the earliest dawn of Egyptian myth to Buddhism or Christianity or 
Islam. The perfectly pure abnegation of self of the holy Jesus 
fled from the earth, fled to Heaven with his last sigh on the cross 
—the heart-rending, despairing, “It is finished.” In comparing 
the condition of the world as Jesus and as Mahomet found it, it 
cannot escape observation that both present a condition of religious 
imposture and superstition of a very low type. No more cruel, 
narrow creed than that of the Jews, with their bloodthirsty, anthro- 
pomorphice god, ever disgraced the human understanding. Side by 
side, in the Jewish Religion, living in luxury and idleness, both 
members of the same hierarchy, with all the accumulated arrogance 
which the priestly class are capable of—the sum total of it all—were 
men holding diametrically opposite views on such elementary and vet 
paramount questions as Resurrection and the Hereafter. Both sects 
were legally constituted priests, the one holding the faith of the early 
prophets and of all the kings that had gone before them in Israel— 
that there is no future life—the others preaching that which they had 
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learnt in captivity from their Persian masters. But both drew good 
salaries. This state of affairs must have presented matter for serious 
reflection to the mind of Jesus, and with the Heaven-born genius 
which distinguished him above all men that had gone before him, or 
that have followed him, he at once struck on the only possible mode 
of dealing with it, namely, to denounce both sects as hypocrites and 
impostors. Although himself manifestly holding the Pharisaical 
doctrine of the Resurrection, still the intolerable presumption of this 
sect arrogating to itself, with all the force of modern priests, the right 
to stand between man and his Creator, so shocked him that he deter- 
mined to side with neither. Naturally, it cost him his life. These 
very Pharisees were those who destroyed him—not for his doctrine, 
but because his tenets led directly to the destruction of their power 
and the loss of their incomes. 

So when Mahomet, in the inscrutable process of moral evolution, 
appeared in the world—also destined to found a Faith which would 
bear fruit more or less resembling the stock it sprang from—he found 
that, as far as a pure religion was concerned—a religion in the sense 
of a moral law—Jesus had been left without a witness. For even 
amongst those who had looked on at that last scene outside the gate 
of Jerusalem, every conceivable wickedness had crept in—the ex- 
quisitely pathetic Last Supper had been wrenched into a prescriptive 
right to damn souls for ever: had become, with other simple institu- 
tions, Sacraments: mere scenes of debauchery; priestly offices had 
multiplied indefinitely, and were sold openly for money; and every 
division of the Church had its own doctrine. In a few years imposition, 
fraud, forgery, and lies had so blurred the oral tradition of what Jesus 
had done and what he had said that the true version was practically 
obliterated. The whole Christian world, for the first three centuries, 
was like a seething pot ; and when it did cool down, naturally, the seum 
had come to the top. And on it went : the political bearing of the ques- 
tion of much more importance than the theological; the position of 
Jesus as the Son of God, or as the Son of a Virgin, hanging on the 
chances of a battle here, or a skirmish there; or the packing of this 
or that Council, and on all the thousand and one low intrigues at 
work amongst pettifogging priests and their mistresses. 

And if Jesus had found a conflict of ideas amongst the people with 
whom the Eternal had specially elected he should work, and if he 
found that the accident of the Captivity had entirely revolutionised 
the old creed of Israel, which had become that of Zoroaster, what 
shall we say for the confusion of ideas that Mahomet had to face after 
six centuries of all these horrors? Where was Jesus? Who cared 
anything about Him? What had the men done whom He left 
behind him to better the world? Naturally, like Jesus before him, 
Mahomet had to use the material he found to hand. He had to furbish 
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up the old stories ; he had to gloss over the conspicuous nonsense of the 
world being saved by drowning every one but one old drunkard and 
his family. He went a step further. The people of the earth wanted 
lies. He gave them a few more. He crammed eighty more persons 
into that preposterous marine construction, the Holy Ark, not caring a 
straw that it was already so overcrowded that it must have sunk as 
effectually in the Flood as it has perished for ever in the minds of 
honestly intelligent persons. But the Arabs wanted to get their con- 
nection with Adam and Eve made clear, and there was no other way of 
doing it ; precisely as the legendary writers of the life of Jesus produced 
for hima fictitious genealogy, not even giving themselves the trouble to 
copy it correctly from the Old Testament, and in spite of the perfectly 
well-known fact that the line of David had entirely disappeared several 
years before Jesus was born. It is idle to cavil at the religion of 
Islam because the Koran contains absurd stories. Indeed, the argu- 
ment cuts away the foundation of the Christian creed as well, for 
most of Mahomet’s stories are merely expurgated Bible legends, fur- 
bished up in Arabian style. And this is here strenuously insisted on, 
for any one who wishes to gather a fair idea of the moral teaching of 
any work, must separate the transparently ridiculous from the true, 
be the book Bible or Koran. 
Probably the belief common amongst many Christians with whom 
Mahomet came in contact which shocked him most was that Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was actually God, and was to be appeased by the 
offering of a little cake called a coryllis. The Marianites must 
have been rather a severe shock. These people, represented by a very 
large body of those who sat on the Council of Nice (whence we get 
our Nicean Creed), held that there were two Gods besides God the 
‘ather, namely God the Son, and God the Mother. He must also, 
as we see by the Koran, have noted the rise, or evolution, of the Holy 
Ghost as a male deity coming out of that chaos of controversy which 
culminated in the incomprehensible rigmarole of St. Athanasius. 
Practically, then, it amounts to this: that the Christian and 
Mahomedan will reverence as the actual words of the Almighty or 
condemn as the blasphemies of Hell precisely the same story, and 
shudder at the same doctrine, according as they are written in the 
Bible or the Koran. There is no childish story or fable in Mahomet’s 
writings which cannot be equalled or surpassed in the Bible. The 
rooting out of the infidel by the sword, the ruthless destruction of man, 
woman, and beast by the Israelites is condoned because the Israelites 
were God’s own people, and because the others did not believe as did 
the Israelites. All the impossible brutality of the iate massacres in 
Armenia pale before the stories of the Old Testament, and yet the 
entire civilised world looks back on the Israelitish massacres as rather 
good things. So they were, perhaps, but it must not be forgotten 
that they formed a dangerous precedent for the teaching of Islam. 
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The picture of Jesus and of Mahomet struggling—each with what 
light had been given him, and with the means which had been placed 
in his hands—to leave the people they found around them better in 
every respect, will not be lost sight of because the former taught 
something too divinely pure and holy for this earth, or because the 
latter endeavoured to evolve a code which he thought might be carried 
out amongst men such as he knew them to be. There is no attempt 
here made to draw a parallel between the two. Even through the 
mutilated and garbled accounts we have of the life of Jesus, his 
divine purity, his extraordinary influence, his wondrous insight into 
human nature shine out as a bright light, and as a guide to those 
who elect to see for themselves, whereas Mahomet, with all the 
strength of his vices and virtues, is essentially a worldly character. 
But what is contended for Mahomet is that he, too, knew men—of the 
sixth century variety. He made friends of the Mammon of Unrighte- 
ousness ; he crammed them with lies, as the writers of the Pentateuch 
did the Jews ; he made Allah charge with them in battle like the old 
God of Bible stories, hoping that through this his followers might 
catch the dim radiance of the idea that there was one great indivisible 
Almighty. His world was not less full of humbugs, leading double 
lives, than ours to-day, whilst as to the special form of vice he is 
supposed to have countenanced, modern London would certainly have 
opened his eyes. 

And although it is wearisome to have to combat such childish 
fribbles, still it is necessary to draw a brief comparison between the 
Heaven of the Christian and the Paradise of Mahomet. In the first 
place, He who promised the Christian has distinctly described some- 
thing more tangible than the nebulous abode since evolved out 
of the brains of sexless priests. It is true—or it is reported of 
him—that Jesus said there was to be no marrying, but he spoke 
of eating and drinking, and that is surely a very human occupa- 
tion. Now Mahomet went a step further back. He seems generally 
to have taken his God seriously, and his God, or Allah, had created 
Adam and Eve, and clearly intended them to live as man and woman 
together. But for the snake the Garden of Eden was not a bad 
kind of Heaven, certainly quite good enough for Mahomet’s Arabs. 
Why should Mahomet saddle himself with more lies to invent a place 
which would have no attraction for his followers, or describe a state of 
existence which would have been intolerable to the whole Arab race ? 
For it must be remembered Mahomet was inventing a religion for 
men of a most virile type—men whom he wanted to see and feel 
God for themselves without the intermediary of priests. They could 
not attain to the highest conception of a Hereafter—namely, a simple 
longing to see those we love once again—and they would certainly 
not have been wooed to good works by a promise of being associated 
in the life to come with a variety of talking beasts and with the Four- 
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and-Twenty Elders. One can conceive a robust-minded Arab pre- 
ferring a Houri—even if one cannot sympathise with him, and can 
fairly believe even at the risk of being damned, that he would prefer 
the fruits of Mahomet’s paradise to the “ flesh of kings and the flesh 
of captains and their horses.” In discussing things that affect 
the well-being of the human race it is entirely a gratuitous assumption 
to suppose that any particular religion has everything to do with it. 
Our Mahomedan subjects in India are amongst the most contented and 
law-abiding of any of Her Majesty’s subjects of any denomination. 
The religion of Brazil and the dominant creed of Ireland are not 
conspicuously advantageous to those who profess it. 

As to the fundamental points of religion in Christianity and 
Mahomedanism, what are they? That of Jesus is now so obscured 
that perhaps no apology is necessary for reminding those who never 
think for themselves that it was simply “ the pure heart ”—nothing 
more—no formula, no long-winded prayers in which the mortal 
takes the Creator to task for everything He does not do, and for a 
great deal He does; no hair-splitting dogma; an utter absence 
of that terrible science called Theology. ‘ God be merciful to me a 
sinner ’’—that was all. 

And that is the key to all Mahomedan prayer. Why are the 
words accursed because they pass through the Mahomedan’s lips ? 

Mahomet instituted prayer as we see it conducted in all Oriental 
countries for the express purpose of bringing the supplicant personally 
in contact with his Creator, and no prayer or form of praying under 
the sun is more genuine or more impressive. Why is it that the 
mere spectacle of the Mahomedan in mute adoration on his little 
square of carpet moves the most unthinking of us in a manner 
difficult to describe ? Is our society Christian in his go-to-meeting 
coat donned for one hour in the week, listening to the mumbo-jumbo 
of the intoning priest, with his bobbings and his bowings, his em- 
broidered petticoat, the smell of the drugs he burns, and the tuneless 
howlings of his choir,a more elevating picture? There is a deep 
inner meaning in the prayer of the Mahomedan, just as there was in 
that of the Publican, and the Christian learns with amazement that 
this Mahomedan is practically repeating the words of the holy Jesus 
himself. 

An essential point of difference in the lives of Jesus and of 
Mahomet is brought into view in this context. Jesus was finally 
crushed by the priests whom it had been his aim to destroy. Mahomet 
crushed priestcraft out of his religion at the outset. The result has 
been what was to be expected. The religion of Jesus is barely 
traceable even amongst the Copts, who probably more nearly re- 
semble the early teaching of the Apostles than any other sect. But 
Mahomedanism in its essentials is much the same now, though 
believed in by some three hundred and sixty millions of people, as it 
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was at its inception. The cardinal point of both creeds is charity, but 
whilst that of Jesus was a pure socialism totally unattainable as long 
as the Creator elects to have people good and bad, the charity of 
Mahomet was practical. Moreover, it was and is obligatory, and is the 
one thing without which no Moslem can hope for Paradise. : 
No one reads the Koran without being struck by the repeated 
injunctions to give to the poor. Mahomet enforced it on every 
possible occasion, and devised means that it should benefit those 
really in need. He clearly contemplated the eventual necessity of 
Charity Commissioners, and forestalled the pluralist and the fat 
sinecurist of the Church. He wanted the poor to get the alms—and 
they got them—but solely because he organized it as a legal and 
indispensable act and obligation that it should go to them, and not 
into the pockets of the Ulemas. Moreover, thisis a point where only 
a layman’s views can carry weight. To the “ Churchman” (quite a 
different thing to a follower of Jesus) it is impossible to believe that 
the world is not benefited by bishops living in palaces, by deans and 
chapters in their claustral mansions, and all the other quicksands of 
“charity.” But to the ordinary lay mind the true follower of Jesus 
is the humble, self-denyirg, earnest Parish Priest, guiltless of every 
crime except that of bringing paupers into the world. But even 
these people believe that the founder of their faith took a certain 
number of his “apostles” (a name they gave themselves many 
years after) to Bethany, and told them in private a series of 
things for the conduct of the Church, which they were supposed to 
transmit like masonic rites. Mahomet steered clear of any such pitfall 
of assumption as this 





expressly laying down the law in writing in 
all such matters and making these laws the extreme of simplicity. 

It is therefore evident from the foregoing that in all the essentials 
which go to make a rule of life there is nothing in Mahomedanism to 
render its being incompatible with good government. The hideous 
massacres in Armenia and in Constantinople, though apparently reli- 
gious outbreaks, are racial, and have been and will continue to be 
fostered by the trembling coward of Yildiz Kiosk. As long as he 
is haunted by the terror of assassination, so long will this go 
on, and that terror must last until the knife of a new Suleiman 
Pasha relieves the world of one of the most contemptible Sultans who 
ever disgraced the Ottoman throne. In vain did he cause to be 
beaten to death that astute old statesman, Midhat Pasha; in vain did 
he reward the merciless butcher who did it with one of the best 
pashalics in his gift. He cannot crush the Young Turkish Party, 
whilst there is nothing to prevent the murderer of Midhat turning: 
against him and murdering him in his turn. 

But this is a digression. The object of this article is to endeavour 
to show that there need be no terrible war of creeds in dealing with 
the Eastern Question. The religion of Mahomet is perfectly suited 
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to the Oriental. Nay, I will go farther and say that it is infinitely 
better for him, infinitely more likely to produce peace and goodwill 
amongst the various creeds and races which make up the heterogeneous 
hordes that constitute the Ottoman Empire than Christianity. When 
we talk of the horror of Mahomet’s teaching or only see the scimitar 
gleaming over the heads of his converts, we forget that for every man 
that perished by that weapon thousands have passed under the swords 
of contending sects of Christians, have been racked, burnt, murdered, 
and their homes laid waste. Neither the religion of Mahomet nor 
that of Jesus is answerable for these nameless tragedies. The moral 
regeneration of nations has nothing to do with their religions—in 
fact it is always in spite of them. The fires of persecution are 
only smouldering, and would burst out but for the strong arm of the 
layman. The innate laws of right and wrong have been gradually 
evolved out of human necessity. The anthropomorphic ape, and the 
human troglodyte were thieves and seized each other’s women. Our 
morals may be better than theirs, but it is thanks to the policeman and 
private enquiry agent; and certainly the world would be a worse 
place to live in if we got rid of these and only retained the priest. 

Now one of the most potent forces that is making for evil in the 
East is religion—no particular religion per se but the terrible creed 
hatreds that are fanned into fury for political motives. To say 
that the Turk, as a Turk, must be rooted out—being unfit for 
civilisation—is just one of those terrible religious war cries that filled 
France with the blood of the Huguenots, and devastated the plains of 
Holland. On the contrary, the Turk is distinctly a law-abiding man, 
an excellent father, a sober, laborious husbandman. Moreover, he is 
an absolute believer in a future state because he likes the idea of the 
Heaven he has got to go to, instead of disbelieving in it as most 
Christians do in the form in which it is presented to them in the wild 
ravings of the Alexandrian monk. To /ea//y believe in a future state 
is a good deal towards being a respectable member of society. The 
lower orders of Mahomedans generally throughout the world compare 
more than favourably, in morals, with the corresponding class in 
Christendom. And taking the Ten Commandments as a convenient 
and simple test, let us see how they are obeyed amongst the two 
creeds. 

As to the First: this, in its better and obvious meaning, is on/y 
observed by the Monotheistic Mahomedan. 

The Second is rigidly observed by the Mahomedan, but flagrantly 
violated by the Christian faith. 

The Third is used by the Mahomedan as a pious invocation; by 
the Christian its chief use is to try and get the truth out of a witness 
in the witness-box—often with conspicuous failure. 

The Fourth is out of date everywhere, and but for the exigencies 
of the offertory would vanish altogether. 
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The Fifth is also in decadence. 

The Sixth is a matter of police regulations in all lands. 

The Seventh, as regards Mahomedans, is limited by their 
domestic and social laws and arrangements. In Christendom it is 
limited by want of money or social position, and by the higher law, 
‘Thou shalt not be found out.” 

The Eighth is of too wide an application to know what, strictly 
speaking, comes under this head. The Afghan is certainly a thief, 
and so is the Neapolitan. The Turkish official has hazy ideas of 
meum et tuum, and equally so has the Italian post-office or railway 
official. 

The Ninth and Tenth are matters for the pulpit and have no direct 
bearing on the question. 

The conclusion it is wished to arrive at is that the teaching of 
Islam is the best there is at present for the minds which false edu- 
cational ideas have produced in all Oriental races alike. Whether 
future generations may find it possible to teach people to be “ good ” 
without cramming them with lies, does not enter into the discussion. 
The human race isa very oldtoper. It has been sucking in falsehood 
from the earliest dawn, and like other drunkards must apparently con- 
tinue drinking or perish. Thanks to this kind of lying, the Sultan and 
his palace clique, his beggarly, uneducated softas, will go on exactly as 
they have done for many years to come. But, thank God! there is 
one thing stronger than religion, and that is international jealousy 
and hatred, backed by dynastic: greed and coyetousness. These will 
probably precipitate matters, and in the din and devastation of a 
great war, England may at last learn to mind her own business: 
to leave this miserable Abdul Hamid to his fate, and his country to be 
partitioned amongst the three other Powers, who will have rent each 
other to pieces for the spoil ; to the manifest advantage of the rest of 
the world. 

Then, when Russia marches into Armenia, and the Czar is crowned 
at San Sophia, the world will discover that there is no indissoluble 
lien between the theocratic law of Islam and the constitutional 
practices (or their approximate of the Russian type) of Western 
nations. 

Finally, a word may be permitted as to what can and cannot be 
done in the present crisis. Taking the latter first, no single Power 
in Europe is, at the present moment, in a position to force its will on 
the others. The various alliances so-called are absolutely ephemeral, 
and the influence of no one Power can be counted on to swing in time 
to the pendulum of any other. Brevity forbids to enlarge this view, 
but a moment’s reflection will make it manifest. 

That no single Power in Europe can speak authoritatively in this 
matter at present is said advisedly. But England could place herself 
in that position in exactly the number of days which would be required 
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to place an entire navy—everything that floats—under the White 
Ensign, in commission, with every soldier we can lay hands on, Militia, 
Volunteer, and Reserve man, mobilised. There is no nation that 
would either dare to ask us why, or request us to disarm, if we did. 
England is the one solitary Power uninfluenced by European compli- 
ations. Freed from the nightmare of the Eastern Question, freed 
from the chains we voluntarily forge for ourselves by meddling in 
these matters, no person with either a glimmer of patriotism, or with 
any means of estimating our strength, can doubt that we could raise 
a voice which must be listened to. 

This is not the cheap clap-trap which merely expresses horror about 
the inconceivable abominations committed by Abdul Hamid and his 
parasites. The country is drenched with this kind of flabby, irre- 
sponsible chatter ; and if Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery can do 
nothing to help the people form an opinion, they might as well refrain 
from lashing the popular frenzy into a white heat. Let us pause and 
see what we can do before we scream and rave in the face of Europe, 
and then take a back seat and do nothing. 

A great and final partition of the Ottoman Empire is the only 
possible solution of the Eastern Question, and if England were 
powerful enough to insist on a conference, a conference would be held. 
The bold plan of a partition is no wild chimera. It is thoroughly 
practical on the following lines, drawn roughly :— 

Constantinople neutralized in a zone to be agreed on, extending 
both sides of the Bosphorus and including the Dardanelles. Armenia 
and Asia Minor, to include Smyrna and the Gulf of Scanderoon, to be 
Russian. Syria and Palestine—from the Amasia range to the Dead 
Sea Desert, including the Mediterranean littoral—to be French. 
Salonica to be Austrian; Macedonia to be Greek, with Crete. 

Egypt neutralized as far as the Second Cataract. All beyond that, 
from the confines of the Congo State to the shores of the Pacific and 
of the Red Sea, to be British. 

To Italy would fall Tripoli, and Tunis would be recognised definitely 
as French. The only person left out in the cold would be the German 
Emperor, but the signs are not wanting that whatever happens, East 
or West, His Imperial Majesty by the Grace of God will have enough 
to do to look after what he has got. 

And by this partition England’s great gain would be the liberty to 
consolidate all her power on her own colonies and Indian Empire and 
hold a position in which we should defy attack. Moreover, this 
partition is practically what the ultimate division of the Ottoman 
Empire will be. But, whereas now it might be accomplished peace- 
ably, if matters drift it will only come about through seas of blood. 
Would it not be worth trying, to relieve us for ever of the horrid 
nightmare of this miserable Sultan and his brother murderers ? 

J. W. Gamsrer. 
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Iv was the misfortune of Philip II. that he was forced by the cireum- 
stance of his birth into a position for which his character and abilities 
rendered him entirely unfit. He succeeded to the leadership of a 
cause which could only be made successful by boldness, personal 
sympathy, celerity of resolve, rapidity of action, and agile adapta- 
bility ; by such a character, indeed, as enabled Henry LV. to weld 
}‘rance once more into a homogeneous Catholic nation. Philip’s own 
nature was the very reverse of this. It has fallen mainly into the 
hands of enemies to write his history, and for three centuries the 
mists of hatred and bitterness raised in his lifetime have not been 
entirely dissipated. But the facts, after all, are simple. Here was 
a timid, distrustful, narrow-minded man, absolutely without imagi- 
nation, a man who would have made an excellent minor official, 
forced to champion the maintenance of what was considered 
the very basis of society. It is easy for us, seeing as we do, how 
groundless were the fears entertained of the threatened changes, to 
condemn the severity employed in the attempt to withstand 
them; but we must not forget that the claims advanced by civil 
and religious reformers were then looked upon much as we regard 
the most extreme of the subversive doctrines which threaten our 
present social system. There is no doubt that Philip, according 
to his own dim lights, thought that he was best serving God and 
humanity in trampling down without mercy those whom he considered 
the enemies of religion and society. A man with some imagination 
would have sickened of the horrors the process entailed, a man 
of wider views and sympathies and less tenacity might have 
found some diplomatic way of securing the success of his cause, but 
Philip was outwitted and outmanceuvred at every point but one by his 
more nimble opponents ; and the allied causes of Catholic domination, 
of personal despotism, and of Spanish empire, were lost in a great 
measure through the character of the man whom his ill-fate chose to 
lead them. 

I have said that Philip succeeded in one particular; and here his 
success was so complete as to have continued to the present day. The 
hellish cruelties of the Inquisition, the fires, and racks and torture, 
claimed their tens of thousands of victims; but they saved Spain 
from the religious dissensions which desolated other countries, and the 
fact remains that, dreadful as appears to us the tyranny exercised by 
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Philip, cold and unsympathetic as his personality seems to have been, 
he was beloved and revered by his Spanish subjects as few of their 
monarchs have been before or since. 

The struggle between the old and new orders of thought in which 
Philip was engaged was a war to the knife; and the antagonists on 
both sides did not scruple to use any weapon, fair or unfair, “that came 
to their hands. Political methods and religious dogma were not alone 
the objects of attack. The personal characters of the principal 
parties in the struggle were blackened without pity or remorse. No 
moral crime was bad enough to be excluded from the charges brought 
by Catholics against Elizabeth and Orange. Half the calumnies 
even yet lingering over the name of the great Queen owe their 
origin to the industrious imagination of Father Parsons, and the 
crowd of English and Scottish Catholic refugees who were maintained 
by Philip on the Continent. Light and frivolous, questionably moral, 
indeed, as some of her proceedings were, she was certainly not the 
brazen Theodora, hated and loathed by her own people as she was 
represented by the Catholic scribes of her time; nor was Orange the 
impious voluptuary which Philip’s ban of 1580 made him out to be. 
But if Philip could maintain his Father Parsons, Elizabeth could 
entertain her Antonio Perez, and the attacks on Philip’s personal 
character were as cruel, and probably less warrantable, than those 
upon Elizabeth. Nothing is further from my thoughts at present 
than to attempt an apology for the methods or objects of the Spanish 
king, but it may render us somewhat less arrogant and dogmatic in 
our judgment of him, if we find that in his domestic relations he was 
not altogether the unnatural and repulsive fiend which it has been 
the fashion to regard him, if we can prove by the evidence now forth- 
coming that instead of being the murderer of his wife and his first- 
born, he was a good husband, a tender father, an affectionate brother, 
and a patient, kindly master. It would doubtless be too much to claim 
that he was beyond reproach in respect of his marital fidelity ; but at 
least it is the fact that he carefully avoided open scandal in the matter, 
such as that given by his great father and the contemporary kings of 
France. William the Silent, in his “ Apology” or answer to 
Philip’s ban, carefully raked up every scandalous story that was told 
about him, and alleges that before he married the Princess of Portugal, 
mother of Don Carlos, “he had been wedded to Doiia Isabel Osorio, 
by whom he had two or three children.” Now Philip was married to 
his first wife when he was only sixteen and a half years old; he had 
been kept in close tutelage by the Emperor, and certainly no 
churchman would have dared to perform the ceremony of marriage 
between the heir-apparent and a private lady at any such age 
as that. It is extremely probable: that after the untimely death 
of his first wife, when he was only eighteen, and during his 
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nine years’ widowhood, the connection with Dojiia Isabel Osorio was 
commenced and continued, but none but the most censorious would 
venture to blame him on that account. Orange’s second charge was 
that he had lived with, and had a daughter by, Doma Eufrasia de 
Guzman, whom he had married to the Prince of Ascoli to hide his 
fault, and this is doubtless true. It is probable, indeed, as Sorzano, 
the Venetian ambassador in Madrid, says, that Philip gave the Prince 
of Ascoli an office in the palace, in order to retain the lady near him, 
after his marriage with Elizabeth de Valois in 1560 ; but the arrange- 
ment could not have lasted long, as in 1564 Saint Sulpice, the French 
ambassador, writes home, saying that Ruy Gomez had assured him 
that the relations had then ceased, and that the lady had gone away 
from the palace; “so that everything was now going on as well as 
could possibly be wished.” * 

The romantic story of the King’s relations with the Princess of 
Eboli, Ruy Gomez’s wife, invented by the false scoundrel Antonio 
Perez in exile, to make his own contemptible personality more inte- 
resting, has been conclusively disproved by Sefor Gaspar Muro, and 
may henceforward be regarded as a discredited fiction. These being 
the worst charges in this respect that the malice of his deadly enemies 
could bring against Philip, it will be conceded that not much need be 
said in his defence, considering the morals of the time and the 
example of contemporary princes against whom no word is raised. 

Let us now consider him in his legitimate relations. There must, 
for all his coldness, have been something very lovable in the man whose 
three purely diplomatic marriages after his maturity resulted in the 
fervent affection for him of his respective wives. Each of these unions 
was effected under circumstances which would seem to forebode repul- 
sion rather than attachment ; the first having been a duty-marriage, 
undertaken at the orders of his father with an ill-favoured bride many 
years older than himself, whom he had never seen, and whose subjects 
were bitterly opposed to the match; the second being in fulfilment 
of a treaty of peace in which his new wife had first been affianced to 
his son ; and his third bride being his own niece, a mere girl, who had 
for years been regarded as the future wife of his son Carlos. When 
Philip was apprised by his father that he had arranged for him to 
marry Mary Tudor, he replied in a letter? truly filial in its tone. 
If, he said, his Majesty was determined not to marry the Queen 
himself, which would be best; and wished him, Philip, to do so, 
“Your Majesty knows that I being so obedient a son have no other 
will than yours, especially in a matter of such importance as this. I 
therefore leave it to your Majesty to act as you may deem best.” He 
not only without a murmur did as his father wished, but as gaily and 

(1) Letter quoted by M. Gachard in Don Carlos et Philippe II. 
(2) Mignet, Charles T. 
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pleasantly as might be, sought to gain the affection of his elderly 
bride and his new subjects. Froude, following French and Venetian 
authorities, both bitterly opposed to the match, has presented Philip 
during his stay in England as gloomy, sulky, and repellent. The 
very opposite was really the case. His position was an extremely 
difficult one. Marks of jealousy and hatred met him on every side ; 
the proud Spanish nobles who attended him were openly insulted and 
maltreated whenever they appeared in public, the Queen’s Govern- 
ment from the first gave him to understand that he would not be 
allowed to interfere in English affairs; it must have been evident to 
him, as it certainly was to his Spanish courtiers, that he had 
sacrificed himself in vain, and that the stubborn Anglo-Saxon was no 
more likely to be ruled from Spain after the Queen’s marriage, than 
he was before it. And yet with all this, Philip’s gentle courtesy and 
graciousness not only completely enamoured the Queen of him, but 
before he left England actually won the hearts of the jealous English 
courtiers. It is true that Renard had impressed upon him the neces- 
sity for the Spaniards to adopt the English manners and comport 
themselves with becoming modesty ; “and I am confident,” he says, 
“that your Highness will caress them (/.c. the English) with your 
accustomed kindness.’ Philip certainly bettered his instruction, for 
he was graciousness itself, from the first moment he set foot on Eng- 
lish land at Southampton. Cabrera says of him, “Some of the 
English were inclined to be sulky, but the King won them over with 
his prudence and affability, and with gifts and favours accompanied 
by his family courtesy.” An Italian eye-witness? specially speaks of 
the prince’s “ gentilezza di parlare”; and Sorzano, the Venetian 
ambassador in Madrid, afterwards assured the Doge, “That the gentle 
courtesy he adopted in England was continued after his return to 
Spain, and that while maintaining his natural gravity and dignity, 
his kindness and graciousness to all persons were remarkable.” 
Michaeli, the Venetian ambassador in England, who had sided so 
strongly with Noailles in his opposition to the match, is also very em- 
phatic in his testimony to Philip’s graciousness whilst in England, 
and says that his conduct towards his wife was enough to make any 
woman love him; * For in good truth, no one else in the world could 
have been a better ora more loving husband.” This, be it remembered, 
is the testimony of one of Philip’s opponents. When the first 
bloom of the honeymoon was fading, and the royal couple were 
at Richmond (19th August, 1554), one of Philip’s courtiers writes, 
“ Their Majesties are the happiest couple in the world, and are more 
in love with each other than I can say here. He never leaves her, 
and on the road is always by her side, lifting her into the saddle and 
helping her to dismount. He dines with her in public, and they go 


(1) Giovanni Paulo Car See his narrative, British Museum Library. 
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to mass together on feast days.” London was in a perfect frenzy 
of panic, and the few Spanish courtiers still remaining with the King 
were undisguised in their disappointment at the match; but Philip 
never lost his patient graciousness, and in despite of the public 
fears of the Spaniards, became personally not unpopular during 
his stay. When at length it became evident that no issue would 
result from the marriage, and that Renard’s plan had failed, 
Philip was forced to leave his Queen and attend to the interests of 
his own world-wide empire, but he did so with all kindness and gentle- 
ness; and her fervent love fcr him whilst her life lasted, proves at 
least that he was a good husband to her. 

Philip’s next marriage would seem to have promised even less 
felicity than his former one. His bride was not much over fourteen 
years of age whilst he was thirty-three ; she was being handed over 
like a chattel to the man who had been at mortal feud with her family 
and country for years. The gay and brilliant court of her brother 
and mother was very dear to the beautiful young French girl; and 
she knew full well that the splendid squalor and rigid etiquette of her 
husband’s life boded but ill for her future happiness. So great was 
the distrust and dislike between France and Spain at the time, that 
the most elaborate precautions had to be taken to prevent surprise or 
treachery on the part of the courtiers of the respective countries who 
met on the frontier, and the young Queen was kept waiting for days 
at Roncesvalles in the snow, whilst Anthony de Bourbon was bicker- 
ing with the Spaniards as to who should cross the frontier first.2 

Philip himself seems to have anticipated no happiness from the 
marriage and advanced no further than Guadalajara to meet his 
bride. All that national distrust, glacial etiquette, and gloomy pomp 
could do to damp the spirits of bride and bridegroom was done, and 
the poor child Elizabeth was frightened nearly to death as the meeting 
with her future husband approached. The story of the romancers, that 
she had already seen and fallen in love with her husband’s son, Don 
Carlos, for whom she was first destined, may be dismissed. He was 
a lame, sickly, big-headed boy of fourteen, yellow with constant fever 
and ague ; and although it. is true that he subsequently became deeply 
attached to his step-mother, and her influence over him, even in his 
maddest moments, was supreme, it is almost certain that her feelings 
towards him were always those which were warranted by their position 
towards each other. However that may be, Elizabeth’s first interview 
with Philip was anything but propitious. As she approached the 
King she was so frightened that she could only stare dumbly at his 
grave face without making a sign. He looked older than his years, 
and being conscious of the fact, doubtless read her thoughts aright. 














{1) MSS. Escoria/, published by Sociedad de Bibliofilos. Madrid. Gayangos, editor. 
{2) Vie d’ Elizabeth de Valois. Marquis du Prat. 
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“What are you looking at?” was his first greeting to his bride. 
“ Are you looking to see whether my hair is white?” * But Philip’s 
habitual gentleness soon came back, and he and Elizabeth de Valois 
made an excellent couple. This perhaps may have been to some 
extent owing to the tact, ability, and beauty that made this daughter 
of Catharine de Medici the most popular Queen-consort that Spain 
ever had, but it must have been greatly aided by Philip’s constant 
solicitude and kindness. In the midst of the marriage festivities the 
bride fell ill of small-pox, and the husband’s tender care for her was 
redoubled. ‘The King,” we are told, “ prolonged his visits and 
multiplied his attentions to the young Queen. His persuasions and 
his tenderness prevailed upon her to be bled, for which she had an 
extreme repugnance.”* Through her convalescence and afterwards 
Philip was ceaseless in his attentions. ‘“ He never left her during his 
hours of leisure, except when absolutely necessary, and in every way 
showed his tenderness for her”’;* and one of her ladies, writing some 
time afterwards to Catharine de Medici, assures the Queen-mother, 
who was apparently most anxious about her daughter’s health and 
conduct, that “‘ Elle dort toutes les nuits avec le roi son mari, qui n’y 
faut jamais sans grande occasion.” Her cousin, the Countess of 
Clermont, also writes to the Queen-mother in a similar strain during 
the course of the Queen’s illness. ‘ The King,” she says, “‘ comes to 
see her every day, and stays longer with her than usual. I can assure 
you that when she is well his countenance shows his pleasure, and his 
sadness when she is ill proves the love he bears her.’’ The same lady 
writes later: “The King is so unceasing in his attentions that he 
sends at all hours to learn how she is, and though he has been advised 
not to come himself, he continues to do so every day. This agrees 
with what an old woman here, called the ‘ Beata,’ told him: that he 
was the happiest man in the world to have such a wife, and that he 
must love her and never be angry with her, or God would punish him 
sorely.” The Queen herself, in her constant private letters to her 
mother, written during the whole course of her married life, never 
fails to praise the devotion and attachment of her husband to her. It 
is unnecessary to multiply instances of this; one of many will suffice : 
“T can assure you, madam,” she says, “that if it were not for the 
good company I am in here, and the happiness I experience in seeing 
my husband every day, I should find this place the most tiresome in 
the world; but I have so good a husband, and I am so happy, that 
even if the place were a hundred times as tiresome as it is, I should 
not be vexed at it.” Through all the intrigue and jealousy that 
surrounded them, through the political and family dissensions that 


(1) Brantome, Dames Illustres. 

(2) L. Paris, Negotiations sous Frangois IJ. 
(3) Du Prat, Vie d’ Elizabeth de Valois. 
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kept Catharine de Medici and her son-in-law at armed truce, through 
Philip’s private sorrow and public disasters, his loving devotion to his 
young wife never failed; and when, after a too short married life, 
she was sacrificed to medical unskilfulness, the grief of her husband 
was an echo of that which reigned all over Spain. 

M. Fourquevault, the French ambassador in Spain who sent the 
(Jueen’s last sad words to her mother, relates the details of the death- 
bed scene, and describes Philip’s farewell of his wife ; “ enough,” he 
says, “to break the heart of so good a husband as the King was to 
her.” When all was over “ Philip retired,” says Fourquevault, “ in 
great anguish and sorrow and shut himself up in the monastery of 
St. Geronimo.”* Madrid, a very hot-bed of romantic gossip, had 
known all about the attachment of the unhappy Carlos for his young 
step-mother; and when the madness and death of the prince had set 
the tongues of Liars-walk* wagging, Elizabeth’s name and that of her 
step-son were coupled, as usual. Brantome hints that both Carlos 
and Elizabeth were done to death by Philip’s orders, and Antonio 
Perez in his “* Memorias,” written expressly to injure the King and 
please his enemies, formulates the charge nearly thirty years after- 
wards. Brantome’s thoughtless tattle, and Perez’s venomous lies have 
been disproved without doubt in our own times. The letters of the 
French ambassador, Fourquevault, show clearly that Elizabeth’s death 
was a natural one. Philip, moreover, had every reason for wishing 
his wife to live. They were deeply attached to each other; his son 
Carlos had just died and he had no male heir to succeed him, although 
Elizabeth had borne him two daughters. She would certainly have 
had more children if she had lived, and there was no reason whatever 
for him to desire her disappearance. Llorente himself, an avowed 
enemy of Philip, in his History of the Inquisition, confidently asserts 
that * the Queen died a natural death, and not by poison, and that 
she never gave the King any cause for jealousy.”” M. Gachard, in 
his Don Carlos et Philippe II, has similarly destroyed the fabric of 
infamy raised by enemies and romancers, with regard to Philip’s 
treatment of his wretched son. The fact is now understood that 
the latter was a dangerous homicidal maniac, ready for any 
mischief, and that it was simply a measure of necessary precaution 
to isolate him; and at the same time get him out of the way of 
the political intriguers who were taking advantage of his insanity. 
His death was the result of maniacal eccentricities of diet and 
hygiene. His lunacy and death, followed so soon by the death of the 
Queen, was a terrible blow to Philip. His two little daughters by 
Elizabeth, Isabella Clara Eugenia and Catharine Michaela, growing 
up as beautiful as their mother, and, the elder especially, inexpres- 

(1) Du Prat. Vie d’ Elizabeth de Valois. 
(2) The arcade of the Church of St. Philip el Real, Calle Mayor. 
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sibly dear to him for the rest of his life, were nevertheless unfit suc- 
cessors to the extended empire which could only be held by the sword 
Philip at the age of forty-two was therefore again obliged to seek a 
bride for reasons of State. His niece Ana of Austria, daughter of 
his sister Maria, and of his cousin the Emperor Maximilian, had been 
intended for Carlos, but once more the father stepped into the dead 
son’s shoes and married his niece. She wasa gentle, comfortable, 
prolific creature, possessing all the homely virtues, and bore him 
many children, all of whom died but one, but she must have 
loved her husband very dearly, for the chroniclers of her time 
relate, and no doubt she herself thought, that she sacrificed her own 
life for his. Philip was proceeding slowly on his way to conquer 
Portugal, in the autumn of 1580, when at Badajoz on the frontier 
the mysterious disease we now call “ influenza” suddenly appeared. 
The King was stricken down and was like to die, when the 
Queen, in prayer for him night and day, besought heaven to take 
her life instead of that of her husband. She at once sickened with 
the disease and died, whilst Philip rapidly recovered. He had never 
been a gay personage, but from the hour his fourth wife died he grew 
more and more moody. He had started on his trip to Portugal with his 
yellow beard hardly touched with grey ; Cardinal de Granvelle wrote 
to Margaret of Parma on his return that it had in the interval turned 
snow-white ; and in the remarkable series of letters to his daughters 
to which I shall presently refer, Philip more than once bitterly alludes 
to his grief. 

Nearly a year after his wife’s death at Badajoz he mentions in one 
of his chatty letters to his children, how oppressive the heat was 
in Lisbon at the time (14th August, 1581), but, he says, not nearly 
as hot as at Badajoz. And then, as if overwhelmed with the recol- 
lection of his loss there, he adds, “ But I do not want to recall to my 
mind that unhappy place.” On the second anniversary of the Queen’s 
death he again writes to his children (25th October, 1582) a long letter 
full of kindly playfulness, sending them plenty of toys and curious 
trifles, and discussing little home topics interesting to them ; and after 
closing the letter by saying that he is very weary and the hour is late, 
he dashed off a postscript, evidently wrung from the heart: “I shall 
never forget this night, if I live for a thousand years.” No more 
than that, but it is enough to show how poignant was still the sense 
of his loss. When Queen Ana died only three of her children were 
surviving—Don Diego, Prince of Asturias, heir to the crown, aged 
five years; Philip, who subsequently succeeded, aged two and a half; 
and an infant daughter named Maria, The eldest daughter of 
Elizabeth de Valois, Isabella Clara Eugenia, aged fifteen, and 
her younger sister Catharine, aged about thirteen, completed Philip’s 
family. The children were left behind at Madrid under the governor- 
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ship of Count de Barajas and Countess de Paredes; and however 
busy and anxious the King might be, he never failed to send by every 
courier pleasant, fatherly, kindly letters to his two eldest daughters. 
These letters, which show Philip in an entirely new light, were 
religiously preserved by the younger princess, who took them 
with her to her new home when she married the Duke of Savoy 
a few years afterwards. They were found in the State archives of 
Turin by M. Gachard and published in Spanish with a French trans- 
lation in Paris in 1884.' It is not too much to say that the perusal of 
these tender, affectionate letters, side by side with the King’s numerous 
State despatches on all subjects, of concurrent dates, inspires a feeling 
of absolute wonder at the patient laboriousness which enabled him to 
attend personally to so much detailed business, and then, weary as 
he was, to write far into the night about his anxiety at the ailments 
of his children, teething and the like; about their little gardens, their 
studies, their playthings, and his yearning to get back home to them. 
From all sides of his vast dominions came trouble to him. Rival 
pretenders were disputing inch by inch his claim to Portugal, and it 
was a duel to the death now between him and his late subjects, the 
stubborn Dutchmen. Alencon was being backed up in Flanders by 
his mother, Catharine de Medici and Elizabeth of England. Spanish 
colonies were being sacked and Spanish commerce swept from the seas 
by Drake and the Protestant privateers, and from all quarters came 
the cry for money, money, and more money, from Philip’s plundered 
and empty treasury. And yet, in face of all, this gloomy, unhappy 
man is ever ready to jest with his children, sometimes even at his 
own expense; as when (4th June, 1582) his daughters seem to have 
twitted him with having told them twice about a certain “ tribune” 
looking into the chapel from which his sister, the Empress, heard 
mass, and on reading over his letter he finds he has described the said 
tribune for the third time. ‘ There,” he says, “‘ now I have gone and 
told you all about it again, so you may see how my head whirls with all 
the things I have to cram into it, but still 1am well, which is a great 
deal”’: or again, when in answer to the great news that the baby- 
girl Maria, aged two, had cut an eye-tooth, he says it is very early 
for that, but doubtless it is to make up for two of his own which are 
ready to fall out; “and I doubt not they will be lacking when I get 
home, but if nothing worse happen to me I can put up with it.” 

The first letter of the series preserved at Turin is dated 3rd April, 
1581, at Thomar, where the first Portuguese Cortes was to be held, 
and the oath of allegiance taken to Philip. He tells his children 
how the people are already flocking into the town, and says, “ You 
will have learnt how they want to make me dress up in brocade, very 
much against my will, but they say it is the custom here.” And then, 
(1) Lettres de Philippe II. a ses filles. Paris. 1854. (Plon.) 
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a few weeks later, comes a full account of the sumptuous ceremonial, 
which, he says, he wishes his children could have seen as his nephew 
(the Cardinal Archduke Albert) did from a window. ‘I have con- 
ferred the Golden Fleece on the Duke of Braganza,” he says, “ and 
we both went to mass together with our collars (of the order) on, but 
mine looked very bad over my mourning, and he was much smarter 
than I; although it is said that the day of the ceremony was the first 
time he had worn shoes,’ though every one wears them here now but 
I.” In the midst of his business he finds time to enclose for his 
daughters a new seal, the first that had been cut with the arms of 
Portugal, henceforward his, and is curious to see how it will come out 
in wax. It is interesting, by the way, to note that sealing-wax is 
regarded somewhat in the light of an experimental curiosity, and only 
comes apparently in the form of a present from the “ Indies.” On 
one occasion the King sends a small piece of white sealing-wax to his 
girls, as quite a rarity, and tells them to try how it looks with a seal, 
although he thinks the effect will be cold. 

In another letter the King, who had then been absent for nearly 
eighteen months, asks whether the children have grown much, how little 
Diego is getting on with his letters, and whether baby Maria’s teeth 
are coming. He gives directions*to his eldest daughter to send him the 
exact measurements in ribbon of all the children, and to promise Diego 
a pretty Indian desk if he will learn to read nicely. He agrees that 
Diego will look pretty in his short coats, discusses how the gardens at 
Aranjuez want rain, the progress of little Philip, the exact age of 
them all, and the dozen other little home topics such as interest a fond 
father absent from his family. 

But the most extraordinary feature in these letters is Philip’s 
references to his retainers. Porrefio and other contemporary his- 
torians have much to say of Philip’s patience and forbearance with 
his servants; how, on one occasion, on retiring to rest very weary, he 
found his bed unmade and his room in confusion ; whereupon, with- 
out uttering a word of reproach, he patiently waited whilst the 
neglectful servants did their forgotten duty; and how, on another 
occasion, he had sat up half through the night writing a despatch, 
over which, when it was finished, a sleepy attendant poured the ink 
instead of the sand, without a hasty word from the King. But 
English readers, at all events, have conjured up such a harsh repellent 
Philip, that it is hard to realise that those who surrounded him were 
not in the least afraid of him; although Cabrera said of him that 
“his dagger and his smile went close together.”’ He appears to have 
been accompanied on his Portuguese journey by an old woman called 
Madalena, probably one of those ill-looking dwarfs who were gene- 
rally attached to Spanish royalty; and this woman was the 
(1) Probably as distinguished from high boots. 
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standing joke between the King and his daughters. There is 
hardly a letter in which she is not mentioned. She is presented to 
us as a cross, quarrelsome old woman, much overfond of wine, of whose 
anger the King was, or pretended to be, very much afraid. In the 
letter I am now quoting (Ist May, 1581), he says that Madalena 
misses most the strawberries of Aranjuez, “‘ but my greatest wish is to 
hear the song of the nightingales, although a few sometimes are 
heard from my window here.” In another letter, written in the 
following spring (April, 1582), he again refers to this. “I was 
delighted,” he says, “ with your letters from Aranjuez. What I have 
missed more than anything else is the song of the nightingales, which 
I do not hear now, as I am here (/.c. in Lisbon) far away from the 
eountry. I don’t know whether I shall hear any of them on the road, 
for I am going across the river to-morrow to sleep at Barreiro,” &c., Ke. 
The reason for this journey to Almerin was to meet his sister, the 
Empress Maria, whom he had not seen for twenty-six years, and for 
whom, all through these letters, he expresses the most devoted attach- 
ment. In this same letter of April, 1582, he answers, in a playful 
strain, the youthful boasts of his daughters about their hunting 
prowess, in a way which shows how carefully he read the children’s 
letters. “O!” he says, “ you must be grand crossbow-women, both 
of you, to kill so many bucks and rabbits as you say. But you, the 
elder, say that your brother (hermano) had become quite famous at 
it. I think you must mean your sister (hermana), and must have 
put anoforana. You left out another word as well, so I think you 
must have written your letter hurriedly.” 

One is struck by the constant recurrence of tertian and quartan 
fevers, from which the children, and, indeed, every one else, seemed to 
suffer. The anxiety of the father about the health of the youngsters 
during these continual attacks shows how deeply attached he was to 
them. Nota detail of their small lives escapes him. Their changes 
of dress, their birthdays, the arrangement of their apartments, the 
repair and alterations of various palaces, and, above all, the flowers, 
and fruits, and birds in the gardens, are never-failing subjects of chat 
with his daughters. All his own journeys and excursions are de- 
scribed in style and words to suit the tender ages of his correspon- 
dents, and he frequently stops to explain the meaning of a word that 
he thinks may be unfamiliar to them, such as “ skiff,” for instance, 
which he tells them is a little boat used to take him from the landing- 
stairs to his galley in the river. His galley, he says, is rowed by 300 
slaves, who strip to the skin with the exception of white kilt drawers. 
On one occasion, in July, 1581, when he and the Archduke Albert go 
to the mouth of the river to inspect Santa Cruz’s fleet of galleons, 
which was to crush Don Antonio and Catharine de Medici’s fleet in 
the Azores, he relates that before they left the galley “they had the 
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Saire sung, as they were accustomed to do every Saturday, in order 
that Albert might hear it. It was very well sung by some of the 
slaves who are minstrels, and play excellently on many instruments.” 
The King must have been fond of music, for in his numerous and 
minute descriptions of the church ceremonies he attends, he usually 
has something to say about it, and he complains on one occasion that 
as there is no good organist in Lisbon, he is sending for his Spanish 
musician, Cabezon, to improve the musical services. 

No person, perhaps, even in that splendid time, ever apparelled 
himself so magnificently as did Philip in his younger years, but 
at the time these letters were written, and for the rest of his life, 
he dressed in mourning. But still he occasionally mentions his 
own garb. When he went to meet his sister, he relates that 
his nephew Albert was dressed very smartly in red; “and I wore 
(black) satin and a cap.” He tells his daughters, in April, 1582, 
eighteen months after the death of their step-mother, that they may 
put some gold trimming on their mourning on the occasion of the 
marriage of one of the maids of honour, and in another letter 
he approves of their leaving off their mourning wimples. The 
girls appear to have rather made fun of the German ladies who accom- 
panied the Empress and made a short stay in Madrid with her, before 
she continued her journey to join her brother in Portugal. They 
must have told their father of the tremendous ruffs they wore, those 
in Madrid having remained narrow until years afterwards, when 
Philip III. married his German cousin. When the German ladies 
came to Portugal, Philip says:—*1I do not think their ruffs are so 
very large as you say, they must have made them smaller since seeing 
how they were worn in Madrid, but I have not seen much of them yet, 
and cannot tell you much about them. But if they have narrowed 
their frills, they have certainly not done so with their farthingales, 
which are really terrible, except that of Dota Graciosa, with whom 
Mortara ' has had a great fall out. Indeed, I don’t know how long 
it is since we were able to induce him to go to my sister’s apartments. 
Whilst I am writing this I hear a great outcry in the street after 
him, although they do not ery after him so much as they used to do.” 

This baiting of the buffoons by the Lisbon crowd seems to have 
been a regular thing, but the pampered Madalena did not relish it. 
When the King went to Belem by water she accompanied him in the 
galley, and in his letter to his daughters, he says, ‘‘ Madalena went to 
the galley to-day after me, and I think she was a bit sea-sick. She 
does not venture to roam much about the city. I think it is 
in order that they may not cry after her as they do after the 
others, ‘ This way for the clever wench.’ Don’t say I do not send you 
plenty of news. God bless you.” Madalena seems to have misbe- 


(1) One of Philip’s jesters. Dofia Graciosa was, perhaps, a dwarf of the Empress. 
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haved herself somehow on this excursion, for in the next letter the 
King says, ‘“‘ Madalena is very cross with me, because I scolded her for 
something she did in the galley’; and again in October, “ Madalena 
has been very cross with me since I wrote last, because I did not scold 
Luis Tristan for quarrelling with her in the presence of my nephew. 
I did not hear it, but I believe she began by calling him names. 
She is very angry with me, and says she will go away, and that he will 
kill her, but I expect she will have forgotten all about it to-morrow.” 
A few weeks later, he says that Madalena is not so cross with him, but 
she has been ill, and has remained in a very bad humour. ‘ She came 
home yesterday. She is much broken and weak, and old, and deaf, 
and haif doting, but I believe it is all drink, and for that reason I think 
she is really glad that her son-in-law has gone away. I have not seen 
her to-day, but I don’t think she is writing to you because she is so 
cross. She told me yesterday she was not angry with the woman who 
wrote to you, whose name is Marifernandez, but who is called Mariola, 
as she likes to hear her sing; and she is right, for she sings very well, 
only she is so fat and big ‘that she can hardly get through the door- 
way.” A few months later (January, 1582) Madalena is again to the 
fore. ‘ Madalena said she was going to write to you to-day, but she 
has not come yet. I don’t know what has come over her lately, as 
she does not come to me so often. I do not know whether the wine 
has anything to do with it. She would give it me finely if she knew 
I wrote such a thing.”’ Madalena must have known the Empress 
before she left Spain, for, says the King (7th May, 1582), “She is 
very merry with my sister, although a taffety dress she wears is all 
in rags. But it is my fault, for 1 have given her nothing, although 
she has not failed to remind me of it. She must wait till we get 
back to Lisbon. She wears a chain, and my sister is much surprised 
to see her so decked out, although she says she has not changed.” 
The King writes an interesting letter on 25th June, 1582, again 
saying how he yearned to be at home with his children, and mentions, 
apropos of the Empress having been bled, a curious custom in Ger- 
many of making presents to a person bled for the first time. He then 
goes on to describe the Corpus Christi feasts in Lisbon. It appears 
that little Diego had been frightened at the masks in Madrid, and 
the King tells his d: vaghines to explain them and allay his fear. 
“There were no morris-dances, but many dances by women, and 
some of the women sang very well, but as I was at the very end 
of the long procession, I could not see much, and Madalena 
writes you a full account of it. She is now here, and says 
that she would rather be with you herself than send messages. I 
tell her that however much her feet may beat time when she hears 
the music she gets too tired to dance. She had a faint the other day 
and is now very weak. They say Mortara is better, but he does not 
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come here yet. He has asked me many times to give you messages 
from him, but they are so long I could not doso. Don’t let him know 
on any account or he will be very cross with me. Sometimes I give 
him messages from you, for I have to do everything to keep him in 
a good temper, although he is sometimes very angry with me, but 
not so bad as he used to be. I don’t know how he will be after his 
illness.” After the Corpus processions each parish in Lisbon had a 
special procession of its own, on an especially grand scale, and Philip, 
his sister, and nephew, saw their parochial procession of St. Gian (St. 
Julian) from a window in the Rua Nova. A manuscript in the Paris 
archives says this procession cost twelve thousand ducats, and Philip 
tells his daughters that it was better than he expected. “I was so 
sorry,” he said, “ that your brother could not see it, for there were 
some devils that looked like devils out of a picture by Jerome Bose, of 
which I am sure he would not have been frightened.” The authorities 
had given Philip a Portuguese programme of the procession, which he 
says was very necessary, “so that he should understand each thing as it 
passed. ” This programme he sent to his daughters, although, as he says, 
there is a great difference between seeing things on paper and seeing 
them with your eyes. The young princesses assured their father that 
they understood every word of it, at which he was somewhat incredu- 
lous. ‘* You must,” he says, “ understand Portuguese very well if you 
could read all the programme, for there were some words in it that I 
could not make out myself. I don’t think you understood it quite 
all. If the bull-fight to-morrow, in front of my windows, is as good 
as the procession, we shall have nothing to complain of. They are 
putting up the hoarding now very fine, as if it were to last for a long 
time. Madalena has a little bit of a baleony locking on to the Place, 
and she is so busy dressing it out that she has no time to write. I 
don’t believe, for my part, that she wanted to write, although I have 
reminded her very often about it. She says she cannot settle down 
to write on the eve of a bull-fight, and she is as delighted as if it 
was going to be a good one instead of a very poor thing as I expect. 
The best of it will be the dancers who will appear in the Place. 
Madalena will write you all about it, if she don’t forget it before 
next Monday, as I expect she will.” 

But Madalena fell ill soon afterwards and the King writes (Ist 
October, 1582): “The bull-fight was as shabby an affair as I said it 
would be, and I have no more to say about it. Madalena came to 
me to-day, but very weak, and with a bad colour, for she has been ill 
with fever and has been purged and bled. You cannot complain of 
her to-day, for without anything being said she has brought me the 
enclosed letter for you. Really she is so weak to-day that I think the 
least thing would carry her off. But she soon pulls up again, and 
will be greatly helped by a gold chain my sister sent her, and bracelets 
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from my niece, as presents in the German fashion when she was bled.” 
His kindly consideration for his servants is not confined to his jesters. 
There was a man called Tofiio in attendance on the young princesses, 
and on Philip’s journey to Lisbon with the Empress, all four in one 
coach, as he says (7.¢. himself, the Empress, and her son and daughter), 
‘*‘ for we had to take out some of the cushions to make room for us, as 
my sister would not allow me to sit in one of the doorways as I 
wished,” they met this man Tofiiio on foot, whom Philip says he had 
forgotten, ‘and we were all very merry with him, although I have 
not been able to see him since, as I am so busy with my sister and the 
despatch of the mails.”’ It appears that the younger princess, Catha- 
rine, had had a fall at Aranjuez and had not mentioned it to her 
father. He learnt of it from some one else, and reproaches her for 
her silence on the subject; and then apparently thinking that the 
princess may blame Tofino for telling him, he says that she must 
not think he learnt it from Tofiiio, “as I have hardly had time to 
speak to him.” 

His delight at the coming of his widowed sister is almost boyish in 
its eagerness. He keeps saying how he envies his daughters because 
they will see her before he will, and counts the day's that must pass 
before he meets her, on each stage of her slow journey. He antic- 
pates her pleasure in seeing the gardens she knew asa girl, and gives 
the most minute directions for her comfort at each of the palaces she 
visits. His eldest daughter reminds him that he and the Empress 
much resembled each other when they were young, especially in the 
hanging lower lip, to which he replies that he wonders whether they 
are still alike. “I envy you much,” he says (19th February, 1582), 
“for by this time you will have seen my sister. Write me plenty of 
news about her, which I hope will be good ; if she is stout or thin, if 
we are still alike as we used to be; but I don’t think she will have 
aged as I have. Write me about your cousin and whether you can 
understand her, as I am told she speaks but little Spanish. Tell me 
about everything. How I envy you, too, for going to the Pardo, 
where you doubtless now are, for Salazar writes that it is very pleasant. 
I am so glad my sister will see it. I wonder whether she has 
forgotten it.” 

The girls seem to have entertained their aunt well, and the father 
is evidently proud of them. The elder told him she was now taller 
than her aunt with her pattens on, andthe King replies: ‘“ According 
to that you must have grown ; and you, the younger, also, as you say 
you are bigger than your cousin, who is older than you. But you 
must not be vain of it, as I expect it is rather that she is over-small 
than you over-tall. If you saw me now you would not think my 
sister looked older than I, but the contrary, and, indeed, I am thirteen 
months older.” He tells them, again, to send their exact measurements 
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in ribbons, and says that, although the elder has grown se much and 
is now the great age of fifteen, they must not think they are quite 
grown-up women yet. And then, when the measurements came, he 
expressed his delight; but still greater, he says, would it have been 
to see the persons themselves; but amidst chat about the pretty gar- 
dens, and his yearning to see his little ones, a lurid light flashes across 
the page, and we have before us again for,a moment, the Philip we 
know of old. “ Yesterday,” he says (2nd April, 1582), “my nephew 
and I went to the Avwfo, and we saw and heard everything very well 
from a window. They gave us papers with the names of all those 
whom they brought out. I send you mine that you may see who they 
were. First, there was a sermon, as usual, and we stayed until the 
sentences were ended, and then went away, because in the house 
where we were the secular authorities had to sentence to be burnt 
those whom the Inquisition had handed over to them. We went at 
eight and got back to dinner at nearly one. God keep all in safety 
as I desire!” 

It is easy to see that his greatest solace and pleasure were the 
gardens. Every feature of them in the successive seasons is dwelt 
upon. On one occasion, his daughters sent him some peaches 
from their own little garden, but they arrived in such a condition 
as to be unrecognisable. “I was so sorry,” he says, “I could 
not taste them, for I am sure I should have liked them, as they 
come from the little garden under your window.” Then he sends 
them an extra-big sweet lime, which has been given him (but which 
he believes is a lemon), and some roses and orange-blossom, “that they 
may see that there are such things there, for the Calabrian (his 
gardener) brings me nosegays of them every day, and sometimes 
bunches of violets. I don’t think there are any jonquils, or they 
would have come into bloom already.” Jonquils seem to have been 
but recently introduced, as he tells the girls that the yellow jonquils 
they received from Aranjuez must be the wild variety which comes 
earlier than the garden sort, but does not smell so sweetly ; “ but I 
expect there will be plenty of all sorts in good time for my sister to 
see. I don’t think she has seen any, as there were none when she 
left Spain.” 

There are constant loving messages for, and anxious inquiries 
about, the heir, Diego. Rosaries, pictures, books, toys, letters to 
fill in with paint, and other trifles, are sent to the little prince; and 
when the Empress came she brought with her his portrait, with a 
childish letter and the picture of a horse he had painted, which the 
proud father thought better than before, and promises him lots of 
pretty pictures as a reward. 

As the end of the year 1582 approached, Portugal now being com- 
pletely quelled by Alva’s iron rule, Philip prepared to return 
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home. Lisbon and the ships from the Indies were scoured for 
presents for the children. Case after case of curious trifles was sent 
off to Madrid, and still, writes the King (25th October), “ I am seek- 
ing other things to bring with me, but they are hard to find.” But 
soon his joyous anticipations of re-union with the young people were 
dashed with anxiety. The whole family fell ill of small-pox. 
Granvelle wrote at first that Diego had it very mildly, but soon he 
and the ,baby Maria died. Little four-year-old Philip was, says 
Granvelle, improved by the fell disease ; and the two elder girls, 
Philip thanks God, were but slightly marked. The blow was a 
crushing one for the bereaved king, but, as he writes to Granvelle, 
“ Tf it be God’s will to afflict him with so many troubles, one over the 
other, he must bear them without repining.”’ So grief-stricken he 
came home to his remaining children, and his ceaseless treadmill-toil 
at his papers which was only to end with his life. 

The elder of the two daughters, to whom these letters were 
written, was that famous Infanta Isabel who was to have been 
Queen of England if the Armada had succeeded; and who, with 
her husband, the Archduke Albert, was subsequently sovereign of the 
Netherlands. A loving faithful daughter to the end, she closed her 
father’s eyes in that poor cell in the Escorial, where he breathed his 
last; and from the time of her imperious youthful beauty, as Anthony 
More represents her in her portrait at Hampton Court, to the time 
when Vandyk painted her as a hard-faced, heavy-jawed old nun, her 
father and her father’s memory were all in all to her. Catharine, the 
younger daughter, who kept these letters so carefully, married her 
cousin, Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, in 1585; and by the marriage 
of her grand-daughter into the house of Bourbon, became the ances- 
tress of the present royal family of Spain. 

Truly the human heart is a hard book to decipher. The man who 
could gaze upon human creatures undergoing the tortures of the 
damned by his orders because they differed from him, has been 
handed down to eternal infamy—and perhaps rightly so—on the 
strength of his public acts. It is unreasonable to ask that his tyranny 
and cruelty should be forgotten, because there was a soft spot even in 
his stony heart for those who were nearest him, that the sickening 
fumes of scorching human flesh should be overpowered by the scent 
of flowers which Philip loved, or that the shrieks of the myriad 
martyrs should be drowned by the song of his nightingales; but at 
least, the facts I have adduced, prove that he was a human creature 
and not a fiend, and go far to support my contention that he was 
conscientiously and devoutly convinced that he was acting for the 
best, in ruthlessly crushing those whom he looked upon as the enemies 
of God and Society. 

Martin A. 8. Hume. 
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MUNICH AND BAYREUTH. 


In preceding years the Royal Opera House of Munich has been in 
the habit of presenting during the autumn months a cycle of Richard 
Wagner’s operas and music-dramas, having as its central point of 
attraction the Ring des Nibelungen given in its entirety. For 
these series of representations, which were mainly intended to draw 
to Munich the visitors who, from all parts of the world, streamed in 
ever-increasing numbers to Bayreuth, the prices were enormously 
increased. ‘They averaged, and still average, more than double those 
which are the rule in the Bavarian capital during the winter months, 
and are such, indeed, as make the theatre-goers of Berlin, Vienna, 
and even Paris, stare. 

The excuse of the management is that on such occasions the 
musical forces of Munich are supplemented by the introduction into 
the casts of distinguished “ guests,” as the Germans call them, from 
other theatres. The pretension is to furnish model representations of 
the great sequence of Wagner’s works, which shall not be inferior to 
those given at Bayreuth itself; and so long as this pretension has 
been justified in the slightest degree, English music-lovers have not 
cared to complain overmuch at a scale of prices which matches what 
they are accustomed to at home. When the performances are directed 
by Herr Hermann Levi—a conductor who takes equal rank with 
Dr. Hans Richter, and in the quality of imaginativeness duly sub- 
ordinated to a strict sense of proportion, is even his superior—some 
memorable renderings of great works have resulted, in which it has 
been possible to overlook obvious vocal shortcomings in more than 
one quarter. For nearly twelve months severe illness had most 
unfortunately kept Herr Levi away from the scene of his artistic 
triumphs, and although the beauty of his musical conceptions is still 
manifest when they are interpreted by his friend and collaborator, 
Herr Fischer, some of the most typical performances—especially the 
much-vaunted Don Giovanni, of which I shall have to speak presently, 
and the Ziistan und Isolde—have been sadly marred under the over- 
ambitious and unsympathetic leadership of Herr Strauss, a young 
conductor whom a certain section of partisans have unwisely sought 
to place on equal terms by the side of colleagues who deservedly 
enjoy European fame. 

The Munich programme has this autumn been of altogether excep- 
tional interest in its illustration of German dramatic music by its 
greatest masterpieces. Mozart has been represented by his Nozze di 
Figaro and Don Giovanni, entirely remounted and reconsidered with the 
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intention of reproducing their exact musical execution under Mozart 
himself. Beethoven’s Fidelio has been played in conjunction with his 
Ruins of Athens. Lastly, the Munich authorities, wisely loosing their 
hold for the moment on the Jiing des Nibelungen, now again, after a 
lapse of twenty years, revived at Bayreuth, have produced in recurrent 
succession Rienzi, Der Fliegende Hollinder, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, 
Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg, and Tristan und Isolde. A scheme hard 
to beat, is this, had it been carried out with artistic completeness, and 
with some regard for the ears of the distinguished foreign audiences 
which have attended these representations. Some few celebrated 
“ ouests”’ have, indeed, been called in to aid the battalion of well- 
seasoned veterans who still fill too many of the important parts at the 
Munich opera, and among them the most accomplished of living German 
singers, Frau Lilli Lehmann, herself, alas, now a veteran, though she 
is still in the fullest possession of her vocal powers. As a rule, how- 
ever, the local singers have had the field pretty well to themselves, 
and the performances, so far as the principals and the chorus singers 
are concerned, have been given with a kind of sans géne, a kind of 
disinclination to strive for perfection where it is easily within reach, 
such as suggests that the ordinary winter representations to which the 
Munich citizen is treated, must be far above instead of far below the 
very uncertain average which is considered good enough for the 
foreigner. That this is the case when Herr Leviis at the conductor’s 
desk we may very safely assume. 

The Lohengrin, in which his spirit manifests itself, though he does 
not now direct it in person, is, on the whole, an admirable perform- 
ance. It is the reverent and lofty interpretation, in spirit as well as 
in every detail, of a work which, often as it has been played in 
England by the finest artists of the time, can hardly be said to have 
been on any occasion worthily presented there, if we except the 
German rendering under Dr. Hans Richter in 1882. The jubilant 
finale to the first act, which in London is reduced to a mere skeleton, 
is here given in its full development with magnificent effect; the 
second act regains its full dignity with the restoration to its original 
proportions of the whole tremendous scene between Ortrud and 
Telramund, the terror and abysmal vastness of which stand out, all 
the greater and darker, against the pale, clear light and seraphic 
sweetness of its surroundings. Further on in this same act an 
ensemble of the noblest and most massive proportions reappears. In 
the second section of the third act the brilliant fanfares of the warriors 
of Brabant reassembling at dawn to greet Konig Heinrich, herald 
not only with infinite spirit, but with a rare poetic beauty, the great 
final scene in which Lohengrin declares himself. Herr Heinrich 
Vogl, who, some six years ago, when he played Tristan finely, yet 
with too philosophic a coldness, at Bayreuth, appeared to have almost 
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entirely lost his voice, has now recovered his powers to an extent 
surprising considering the length of his career. His Lohengrin is 
the noblest that the stage has now to show. Though the German 
artist is, what few of his countrymen care to be, a fine singer, he 
cannot, of course, compare in this particular—even apart from mere 
freshness of voice—with Jean de Reské. But his conception of the 
part is infinitely higher and nobler. True son of Parzival, true knight 
of the Holy Grail, he never more than half belongs to the scenes and 
the men with whom he has voluntarily, for the time being, cast his 
lot—not even wholly to the beloved Elsa herself. Ever and again in 
spirit he is drawn back within the realms of the Grail, and sees his 
merely human surroundings, as it were, through a veil. Such a con- 
ception lifts the personage high above the rank of the heroic tenor of 
opera, and brings back the whole work to its true level. In the one 
moment in which the hero becomes wholly * ein Mensch wie alle’”— 
the infinitely sorrowful parting from Elsa—Herr Vogl touches all 
hearts. No Lohengrin has, in this particular passage, been so pro- 
foundly moving, while at the same time preserving so absolutely the 
knightly dignity of the character. 

But when we come to the Ziistan und Isolde, for which Herr Strauss 
is responsible, what a change and what a disenchantment! <A per- 
formance of this work, which stands alone, even among the mightiest 
creations of Wagner, in virtue of its absolute unity, which tears at the 
heart-strings of the listener with a persistency at times too terrible to 
be borne, must either wholly and without reservation sweep an 
audience with it in the flood of its passion, or leave that audience 
cold and irritated. The judicious were left in the latter frame of 
mind after the rendering under Herr Strauss, although Frau Lilli 
Lehmann was the Isolde. The splendid Munich orchestra, always 
excessive in its orchestral effects, even when it is more wisely and 
temperately guided, was, on the occasion in question, overwhelming 
in sound, over-strenuous in its perpetual onward striving, and yet 
wanting in the true tenderness which is so necessary in relief of 
the intensity of physical passion in Tristan. Many of the tempi were 
hurried to the point of exaggeration, this being especially the case 
with the introduction to the second act, and the whole opening section 
before the great duet. And then, with the exception of Frau 
Lehmann herself, there was not a single performer—lI dare not say 
singer—who, at some time or other in the evening, was not excruciat- 
ingly out of tune. ‘To listen for a whole hour by the clock to pains- 
taking Herr Gudehus and loud-voiced Herr Brucks in the third act 
of Wagner’s masterpiece, is about as great a trial as can well be 
imagined—one indeed to which I can hardly imagine even the most 
ardent fanatic willingly submitting himself a second time. 

Frau Lehmann played Isolde superbly a good many years ago at 
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Covent Garden with Fraulein Marianne Brandt and Herr Winkel- 
mann. Her voice, if less fresh than it was then, is rounder and 
richer, and her powers, vocal and dramatic, have greatly matured. 
Her Isolde is, next to the memorable one of Frau Sucher, the finest im- 
personation of the great and arduous character that the modern stage 
can show, while in vocal charm it is immeasurably superior to that 
well-known performance. In the first act the gifted artist, though she 
is graceful and true in declamation, though she is prodigal of statuesque 
gestures and poses, does not realise the great figure of the Irish 
heroine with the tragic intensity which marked Rosa Sucher’s creation. 
In the opening scenes of the second act, too, one misses the passion- 
laden voice of the greater Isolde given forth in broad phrases above 
an orchestra that is all aflame with the restlessness of expectant love. 
Thenceforward, however, to the end, Frau Lehmann gave a render- 
ing of her part remarkable alike for musical, dramatic, and plastic 
perfection, and, above all, for a happy combination of these qualities 
into one congruous whole, which is the not often realised ideal of a 
Wagnerian impersonation. ‘The opening phrases of that section of 
the great duet in which the voices of the lovers are interwoven in three- 
four and nine-eight passages, were melodiously whispered in mezza voce 
rather than sung; the final lament over Tristan’s body and the subse- 
quent Liebestod made the worthiest crown and climax to the whole 
performance. Grief and lamentation ceased with most musical sobs 
over the lifeless hero, and the death was, as it should be, the last 
breathing forth of the soul in a sustained and always rhythmical 
ecstasy of passion. But at this point, unluckily, Herr Strauss hurled 

all the thunderbolts of his mighty brass division at the unfortunate 
singer, in two cruel final crashes which even her splendid soprano did 

not succeed in dominating. Such a Tristan und Isolde as this at 

Munich should make one lenient to the shortcomings of the orches- 

trally weak and incomplete performance recently given in London, to 

an accompaniment of most unwise pieans of praise. At any rate, 

the latter served to enframe the vocally matchless impersonation of 

Jean de Reské. The great Polish singer was actually at Munich at 

the time of the representation now referred to, and it seems a pity that 

a Tristan and an Isolde supreme in vocal accomplishment, and alike 

remarkable for a certain reticence which belongs to great art, could 

not have been heard in conjunction. 

In the Flying Dutchman the orchestra was well conducted by a 
newcomer, Herr Rohr, who allowed it to develop its superb qualities 
without unnecessary hindrance. The boisterous jollity, the true 
flavour of the sea which Wagner has infused into his secore—thus giving 
a still higher value to the passages of weariness and despair, of mys- 
ticism and passion—were brought out with all possible significance. 
Of the vocal interpretation let us say as little as possible, Frau 
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Senger-Bettaque, a very competent artist in parts within her means, 
could make nothing dramatically or otherwise of Senta, and Herr 
Brucks fairly deserved the first prize for rough, uncouth singing and 
strangely defective voice-production, even where so much was, in these 
respects, insufferably bad. Herr Vogl did not consider it beneath his 
dignity to assume the small part of the hapless lover Erik, which is 
generally allotted to a second tenor. 

The one production which repaid the visitor to Munich for his many 
disappointments this year was the revival at the Residenz Theater 
of Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro. This was first given last year, under 
the superintendence of Herr Levi as regards the music, and of that 
fine all-round actor and ambitious director of the State theatres, Herr 
Ernst Possart, as regards the mounting and the general conception of 
the revival. The Bavarian capital possesses a unique casket for the 
setting off of such a jewel. This is the Residenz Theater, attached 
to the palace, and once, as its scheme of decoration shows, an integral 
part of it. The style is the rococo run mad, which reigned supreme 
at the German courts towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but there is in this case much method in the daring fantasies 
of the too-luxuriant rocaille decoration. Its; columns, its garlands, 
its volutes, its spirals, its stucco draperies covered with an enamel-like 
varnish of crimson, make up an ensemble of irresistible brilliancy, 
which, with all due deference to the sour medivalist of the “ Arts 
and Crafts’ type, is certainly in a play-house for music and comedy 
the right thing in the right place. 

Though Beaumarchais had, on the first public representation of his 
Mariage de Figaro in 1784, especially prescribed that the costumes 
should be in the old Spanish mode, with the intention, no doubt, of 
diminishing the obvious and even dangerous actualité of his play, the 
true habit of the actors is that of the rococo, as the true character of 
the piece, the polish and irony of its dialogue, the alertness of the 
characters, their sentimentality entirely on the surface, all point to 
the very moment of its production as the time to which it legitimately 
belongs. Almaviva is the very type of the dissolute grand seigneur 
of the eighteenth century; his Countess, Rosina, the very type of the 
sentimental great lady; Cherubino, a Lauzun, or a Richelieu en herbe ; 
and Figaro, the later eighteenth-century development of Moliére’s, 
Regnard’s, and Marivaux’s valet, with dangerous social and political 
views superadded. The stage has not seen a more exquisite reconsti- 
tution of the rococo period than is presented by the four scenes of 
Figaro’s Hochzeit at the Residenz. It is not the supremely elegant 
Louis-Quinze style as seen at its headquarters in France, but a heavier 
and more self-assertive rocai/le order of ornamentation, developed 
more immediately from the grandiose barocco of the preceding century. 
The costumes are singularly correct, without having the elegance which 
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we associate with the Théatre Francais, but they might, perhaps, have 
been worn with greater désinvolture. It is not alone that beautiful 
pictures are presented, amusing the eye, and realising the fastidious 
elegance and the frivolity of an eighteenth-century interior. It is that 
the piece is to an astonishing degree brightened and concentrated as 
thus presented in its new vesture, and at its old home. For the first 
time we have in truth Beaumarchais’s comedy with Mozart’s music ; 
yet his comedy with a difference, since that music lifts it above itself, 
filling the veins of its characters with a warmer life-blood, and giving 
to the play in added tenderness more than it loses in subtlety and mor- 
dant irony by the inevitable process of transformation. But then, 
Mozart’s Nozze is to a far greater extent than the companion master- 
piece, Don Giovanni, a perfect musical and dramatic whole, in which 
the two arts embrace so closely as to accomplish united what neither 
music nor comedy could by itself express. Even those out-and-out 
partisans who despise on principle everything to which the name of 
opera attaches, and will have nought but the modern music-drama, will 
admit that it would be impossible to devise anything more appropriate 
to express the dramatic situation than the great chain of concerted 
pieces which constitutes the climax to the second act, beginning with 
the duet of reproaches between Rosina and her jealous yet faithless 
Almaviva, and progressing onward by spontaneous development 
through trio, quintet, and finale, as the situation grows more and 
more complicated. Not less buoyant or less dramatic in their expres- 
sion of high comedy complications are the exquisite wedding scene, 
in which the Count makes public renunciation of the curious droit du 
seigneur, or that not less ingenious one under the chestnut-trees, which 
has given rise to the proverbial expression Les marronniers de Figaro. 
And then the exquisite flowers of melody which lift their heads 
adorning it yet never 





above the closely woven texture of the score 
delaying its movement—are detachable, yet not precisely detached : 
each one is exactly in its place. The perfect dramatic ensemble, the 
way in which each figure, while retaining its full dramatic value, is kept 
well within the frame of the picture, induce the onlooker and listener 
to be more indulgent than he would otherwise have been to the 
singers, who are here just fairly competent, without being Mozartian 
either in technical method or style. It need hardly be said that each 
separate number has been much more admirably sung on innumer- 
able previous occasions ; yet the piece has never in our time been so 
well given on the whole, nor has it, I venture to assert, on any pre- 
vious occasion within memory so completely carried its audiences 
with it. 

The orchestra consists, as it did on the first production at Vienna 
on the Ist May, 1786, of twenty-seven performers, and this, in a 
theatre of the very moderate proportions of the Munich Residenz, is 
still ample to give full expression to Mozart’s score. 
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It was peculiarly fitting that the suave master’s two most impor- 
tant works should be restored to this charming theatre, since it still 
stands practically as he himself saw it when he conducted, at the 
nuovo teatro presso la residenza his Idomenco, produced there on the 
29th January, 1781. All who are interested in such matters will 
remember the enthusiastic account given by a young English (or 
Irish) singer, Michael Kelly—the Don Basilio and Don Curzio of the 
piece—of this first performance of the Vozze in Vienna under Mozart’s 
own superintendence. ‘“ Never,” he says, “shall I forget how his 
small face seemed to glow, radiant with inspiration. It is no easier 
to describe such a thing than to paint sunlight.” His account shows 


artists, orchestra, and public all equally enthusiastic, and at the 


premiére applause taking such proportions that almost every number 
in the work had to be repeated, and it accordingly played nearly 
double the proper time. 

Having heard, and above all, seen this admirable reproduction 
of the Nozze, one approaches the companion revival of Don Giovanni 
with more than curiosity—with the fullest expectation of being 
gratified by a representation full of novelty and interest, if not by 
what Germany cannot possibly at the present moment furnish—a 
perfect musical rendering. Alas! a complete disappointment awaits 
the lover of the master’s greatest work. It is found to be overlaid 
with all sorts of scenic elaborations, which do nothing to help the 
play—as did the miése-en-scéne of the Nozze—but rather hinder and 
disfigure it by establishing a kind of competition on their own account 
for the favour of the public. It is hard to believe that the same 
persons are responsible for both revivals; and, indeed, Herr Levi 
must be exonerated from all blame for musical shortcomings, seeing 
that he was already invalided at the time of the production. It is 
evident that Herr Possart—himself, it has already been pointed out, an 
eminent actor—has, in the whole matter, worked from the actor’s 
standpoint. He has striven, in the first place, by scenic contrivances 
to bring together the Abbate da Ponte’s loose, disjointed version of 
Don Juan ou le Festin de Pierre, and to give to it, as there was given 
to the Nozze, a higher dramatic unity. But then we have here 
nothing to bring together. There are plenty of characters, not 
puppets, but human beings with blood in their veins; there are plenty 
of tragic, comic, and even farcical situations, but no play in the higher 
sense of the word. What we want above all is the fullest and most 
dramatic expression of the music, and this is just what we have not got. 

But, first, to deal in a few words with the conception of the 
revival from the scenic standpoint. We will not, where we have so 
much to quarrel with Herr Possart about, overmuch grumble at the 
employment on the narrow boards of the Residenz of that already 
famous invention, the electric revolving stage. It may render great 
services in future revivals of Shakspere’s plays, and of romantic drama 
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generally, where constant change of scene is a necessity ; but here, in 
Don Giovanni, it appears to say the least superfluous. Some of the 
scenes are ingeniously contrived, and among them is especially to be 
remarked the sort of campo santo, in which towers, enshrined in a high 
niche of its own, the statue of the murdered Commendatore. Others 
show a merely trivial ingenuity. What does it really matter whether 
Donna Elvira, arriving from Burgos, is carried on to the stage in a 
sedan chair, or merely walks; whether she is followed by her waiting 
woman, mounted on a mule and carrying luggage, or not? One of 
these mistaken points destroys the dramatic climax of the play. At 
the conclusion of the quartet between Donna Anna and Don Ottavio, 
Donna Elvira and Don Giovanni, the latter, in pursuit of the betrayed 
Elvira, mounts the steps of a kind of open verandah, and it is thence 
that, reaching his hand fiom abore to Donna Anna, as no cavalier of 
his or, indeed, of our own day, would have ventured to do, he betrays 
himself to her. The whole rraisemblance of this really dramatic 
moment is thus destroyed. Again, what malign influence prompted 
Herr Possart to give to Don Giovanni’s palace the character and 
decoration of a Moorish Alcazar ? That there were, and are, through- 
out central and southern Spain—and especially at Toledo and Seville 
—remains of such kingly pleasure houses is undeniable, but the 
suggestion that a Spanish nobleman would, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have restored to its integrity and inhabited one of these is a mere 
absurdity. It is an absurdity, too, which goes far to give the wrong 
character and physiognomy to the scenes involved. 

The same small orchestra of twenty-seven performers is maintained 
in Don Giovanni that we have found in Figaro ; but this number is, in 
accordance with Mozart’s direction, reinforced, in the churchyard scene 
only, by trombones on the stage, supporting the sepulchral voice of 
the Commander ; these same trombones being, however—equally in 
accordance with the original score—excised from the final scene 
between the Statue and Don Giovanni. The version adopted is the 
original one, executed on the occasion of the original production at 
Prague, on the 29th October, 1787, the work being then described 
in the bills as “ Dramma giocoso in due atti, con balli analoghi del 
Signor Abbate da Ponte, musica del celebre maestro Amadeo Mozart.” 
We have, therefore, no right to complain of the omission of Don 
Ottavio’s first song, “ Dalla sua pace,” or of that of Donna Elvira’s 
great aria, “‘ Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata,”’ both these pieces having been 
written to please special singers engaged in the subsequent Vienna 
performance. We are hardly consoled, however, for these losses by 
the restoration of Elvira’s “ Ah, fuggi il traditor!” addressed to 
Zerlina, and of some few passages of no very striking character, assigned 
to Don Giovanni and Leporello respectively. The finale to the last 
act, sung after Don Giovanni has been claimed by the Fiend, is often 
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given in Germany, but never in England. It has undoubted 
musical beauties, prominent among them being the florid love passages 
sung by Donna Anna and Don Ottavio. None the less does its bustle 
and good-humour constitute a dramatic anti-climax after the scene to 
which Mozart’s music, so tremendous in its majestic simplicity, has 
lent a value far beyond its intrinsic worth. 

And now to state frankly, in the fewest possible words—for the task 
is an ungrateful one—why the much-vaunted revival of Don Giovanni 
at Munich must be described as a lamentable failure. The singing of 
the opera at Mozart’s own Vienna is poor enough nowadays, even 
when a model performance is attempted; but ¢his rendering must be 
described as utterly beneath the mark. No singer in the Munich cast 
has anything like the finish and authority, the purity of tone, the fine 
balance of phrasing—the style, in fact—without which no important 
part in the opera should be attempted. Where were the long-drawn 
violoncello tones which a Faure or a Maurel would give forth in 
the Serenade, where the crispness of enunciation which alone can 
make “ Fin ch’ han dal vino” comprehensible ? The music of Zerlina 
went for nothing; that of Elvira and Leporello remained in half- 
shadow. The famous Trio of Masks was a veritable massacre; “ Il 
mio tesoro”’ was at first hardly recognisable as metamorphosed into a 
lively dance rhythm, and roared, roulades and all, in tones more suit- 
able to a battle harangue than to a love song. One exception there 
was to be set against this weary catalogue of failures, and that was 
the “ Non mi dir” of Frau Wekerlin, who represented Donna Anna. 
The veteran artist, who has a long and honourable career behind her, 
gave in this, the loveliest number of the wonderful score, a lesson to 
her rough-and-ready fellow-players, which, it is to be feared, may be 
thrown away upon them. Looking, in her black robes, not unlike 
Marie de Médici, as Rubens and Van Dyck portrayed her, this 
stately lady appeared, however, on the miniature stage, amid her 
ultra-realistic surroundings, a Hecuba where we wanted a Helen; the 
contrast being the more marked, seeing that the ill-used Elvira was a 
young lady of great personal attractions, set off by superb costumes 
of the Louis-Treize type, and splendid diamonds. 

Herr Possart, in winding-up the rather pompously worded pamphlet, 
in which he celebrates, without excess in the direction of modesty, 
the singular merits of the latest revival of Don Giovanni, says: 
“ Certainly this is not yours and every man’s Don Juan, but the Don 
Giovanni of Mozart it veritably is. To restore it, after the lapse of 
a hundred years, to its original genuineness and purity is an aim 
worthy, it appears to me, of being promoted by all the means in our 
power.” But this presentment of the work is about as much the 
genuine Don Giovanni as the stuffed beast or bird, with nothing left but 
skin and feathers, is the real creature. It has the outward trappings 
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of the thing, but of what Mozart himself would alone have prized in 
such a revival—of the music in its “ genuineness and purity”—next 
to nothing. The best way to honour Mozart’s memory, while vocal 
art in Germany is in its present parlous state, is to leave his greatest 
and most difficult opera respectfully on the shelf. 

Opportunities for comparison will be afforded in the course of the 
present month, seeing that Don Gioranni is to be given in Paris, not 
only at the Grand Opéra, where it will be played by M. Renaud, 
M. Delmas, and Madame Rose Caron, but concurrently at the Opéra 
Comique, where M. Maurel will resume the part of the splendid 
profligate, and M. Fugére—most admirable of Papagenos—will be the 
Leporello. The traditions of Haydn’s and Mozart’s music have been 
much better preserved at the Paris Conservatoire than in Germany— 
than they have been even at Vienna. The German conductors too 
much forget that the great gulf of the French Revolution divides us 
from this music, with its reticent beauty and perfection of form, and 
that it will not bear, without losing some of its own special character, 
the heroic treatment which must be accorded to Beethoven, who, in 
his gloom, his austere majesty, is, in a sense, the very child of that 
Revolution. 

It is not my intention to discuss again at any length the recent 
performances of Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen at Bayreuth. The 
most opposite opinions have been expressed as to the value of these, 
and there has certainly been excess in blame, as there has perhaps, in 
one or two instances, been excess in praise. Bayreuth must un- 
doubtedly be judged by a standard of its own, and we have a full 
right to adopt in respect to its Festival representations a method of 
criticism, which if applied to similar performances at Munich, Vienna, 
Paris, or London, might well be stigmatised as hypercriticism. To 
have heard the memorable Fifth Cycle of the Ring, under Dr. Hans 
Richter, is to have received a musical impression that nothing can 
ever efface. I deliberately say “musical impression,” thus being 
confessedly guilty of a rank heresy from the Wagnerian standpoint. 
The dramatic impression made was, indeed, by no means as profound, 
and one felt somehow that the vastness of the Trilogy—that epic in 
action culminating in the great human tragedy of the Gétterddm- 
merung—had only been imperfectly conveyed. But is it nothing to 
have heard the greatest orchestral score the world has produced ren- 
dered with a technical perfection, a nuance, a freedom and passion 
controlled by sound judgment, such as nowhere else in Europe would 
be attainable? The best way to estimate what it is that Bayreuth 
an give in this direction is to hear Dr. Richter lead his own Vienna 
orchestra afterwards, and to note the difference. It is something, too, 
to have seen and heard a certain number of the characters superbly 
presented and sung, though we have, by contrast, been made to feel 
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all the more acutely the grave deficiencies, vocal and dramatic, of 
other artists who have held possession of parts equally important. 
Escaping from the glamour of Dr. Richter’s transcendent performance, 
and thinking the matter over in cold blood, one comes reluctantly to 
the conclusion that the Ring of 1896 was in some respects insuffi- 
ciently prepared ; that it would have been better to postpone the 
performances until such time as adequate representatives of all the 
great characters could be secured. No doubt the orchestral prepara- 
tion and the training of the Bayreuth contingent of singers was as 
elaborate and as sustained as it has been heretofore. It is an open 
secret, however, that some of the protagonists were pitchforked into 
their parts at what, for Bayreuth, may be called the last moment. 
While not a few of the scenic effects were of incomparable beauty, 
others, such as the burning of Walhalla and the annihilation of the 
gods, were wholly trivial and inappropriate. The greater number of 
the costumes, too, were not only offensive to the eye, but lacking in 
that significance which might have made some atonement for the 
absence of zesthetic charm. The effects of light in the most exquisitely 
delicate gradations are managed at Bayreuth as they are managed 
on no other stage in the world. It is not alone that we admire them 
from the peep-show point of view, but that they subtly, and in a 
fashion not easily to be explained in words, collaborate with the 
music in expressing the characters and the situations. 

One disquieting circumstance in connection with these representa- 
tions is the obvious fact that the Villa Wahnfried—that is Frau 
Cosima Wagner, with the group of Richard Wagner’s living repre- 
sentatives—disdains to take lessons from without, and sets up a 
regular doctrine of infallibility in matters musical, dramatic, and 
scenic, before which all must bow, or else be broken and discarded. 

Even the lessons taught by experience are disregarded, if they do 
not happen to come from the right quarter ; as, for instance, when one 
or two excellent innovations in the mise-en-seéne of the Paris produc- 
tion of Die Walkiire are not followed up at Bayreuth. The Wadlhiirenritt 
was there infinitely better managed, and by very simple means an 
immense effect was made in the sublime scene in which Briinnhilde 
first comes before Siegmund as he hangs over the sleeping Sieglinde, 
giving solemn warning of his death in battle at the hands of Hunding. 
At the Grand Opéra the Valkyrie stands with her war-horse on a 
little eminence overlooking the stage, hieratic and motionless as an 
archaic Pallas, and only by degrees, as the great dialogue proceeds, 
does she warm into life and pity. The actual death of the Walsung 
is ill-managed at Bayreuth in one essential particular, which goes to 
the root of the whole argument. When the fight begins, Briinnhilde 
appears near the combatants, fully armed, animating her beloved 
Siegmund with her voice, but not actually protecting him with 
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her shield, according to Wagner’s express directions. She thus but 
half deserves the tremendous doom that Wotan pronounces and 
inflicts—that sleep guarded only by Loge’s girdle of flame, round 
which the whole drama of the Ring turns. 

Again, the Bayreuth conceptions of the characters, as realised 
especially by the young actors who issue from the local Wagner school 
of dramatic singing and declamation, are too exclusively expressed in 
what practically amounts to a series of poses plastiques. One notes 
the performer passing anxiously from one prescribed attitude into 
another, and this has a disturbing effect. 


“‘Man merkt die Absicht und man wird verstimmt.” 


This was the only thing which marred the very fine performance 
by Madame Marie Brema of the part of Fricka. Lyric tragedy must 
doubtless be accompanied and expressed by largeness of gesture and 
rhythmical beauty of movement, but this should arise naturally out 
of the onward action of the drama, and not approach so dangerously 
near asa Bayreuth performance now not infrequently does, to the 
ballet in action. It must be owned, all the same, in fairness to the 
Bayreuth method, that Herr Burgstaller, the young actor from the 
Bayreuth school who made so great an effect in the earlier part of 
Siegfried, did so mainly in virtue of his happy and perfectly natural 
adoption of these very attitudes. But then he managed to infuse into 
them something of his own, thus turning them from too-obvious art into 
nature. Ugly, and yet attractive on the stage, resembling the David or 
the St. George of Donatello, he realises the plastic ideal of the character 
in the two first acts of Siegfried. There is something infinitely 
touching in the way in which, wide-eyed and expectant, he looks 
out upon the new and beautiful world. All this is altered when, 
under the radiant influence of the goddess turned woman, he develops 
at once from the wild roving boy into the hero daring in resolve and 
swift in deed, changing, indeed, as his own /eitmotif does, from the 
joyous carelessness of the hunter’s call to the measured stateliness of 
the warrior’s onward march to battle. Here youthful naiveté and fine 
poses will no longer suffice by themselves, and after the second act of 
Siegfried, as well as throughout the Gotterddmmerung, Herr Burg- 
staller must be said to have failed. In the first place his voice is, in 
its present undeveloped state, quite unfit to cope with the difficulties 
of the part, which calls for a Heldentenor of the first order. A more 
painful display of incompetency has not been made on the Bayreuth 
stage than in the great third act of Siegfried—as pure music, per- 
haps, Wagner’s masterpiece—by this young tenor and his companion, 
Fraulein Hulbranson of Christiania. They were so utterly over- 
whelmed by the physical difficulties of the situation as to lose even 
their own redeeming qualities of freshness and charm. For this 
fiasco one must not so much blame the clever and promising young 
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performers concerned as the persons in authority, who so unwisely 
placed them in an utterly false position. Another case in point is 
that of the lady just mentioned—the Briinnhilde in the second and 
fourth Cycles. She is interesting, she is fresh-voiced, she has an 
artistic personality of her own; yet if somewhat less inexperienced 
than Herr Burgstaller, she too is unripe, an incomplete artist, and, 
therefore, not fit to appear at the present stage of her career in a 
Bayreuth performance. 

It cannot be too often or too emphatically pointed out that people 
do not come to the Wagner city in order to be present at the débuts 
of half-fledged nurslings of the local school, or the first appearances 
of artists in whom promise has not yet become performance. What 
they want—and must have if the thing is to go on when the present 
wave of mere fashion has a little reeeded—is maturity (not necessarily 
over-ripeness) and perfection. 

The Sieglinde of Frau Rosa Sucher is a memorable impersonation, 
worthy to stand with the Isolde, which has hitherto been her greatest 
achievement. Whether in love, or in terror, expressed so as to give it 
a plastic beauty of its own, she exhausts the possibilities of the cha- 
racter, presenting a figure, if anything, too great and imposing in its 
tragic intensity for that of Siegmund’s hapless sister and bride. Her 
form may have become somewhat bulky, her voice somewhat harsh and 
strident in its decline, yet she subdues us all the same by her genius, 
and silences criticism. Perhaps the greatest blot on the performance 
as a whole, was the trivial and altcgether insufficient Wotan of Herr 
Perron. This popular German singer has a charming baritone voice 
of light quality, and makes a good Tvrompeter von Sdckingen, but an 
indifferent Wolfram. As the northern divinity, who is Zeus and 
Ares in one, he is altogether overweighted. Wotan has every vice of 
his Greek prototypes—deceit, incontinency, vindictiveness—and he has 
besides a good many of his own. If he is not to be physically and 
vocally an imposing figure, the Sicgrater, jeered at by Loge, upbraided 
by his northern Juno, Fricka, cursed by Siegmund, and contemned 
by Siegfried, becomes altogether contemptible. 

Lucky were those who witnessed Frau Lilli Lehmann’s performance 
as Briinnhilde, since to them it was given to hear the part interpreted 
with a consummate vocal art which has not been brought to bear 
upon it since the prime of Frau Materna. She may not be exactly 
the ideal of the Scandinavian Pallas, who is at one and the same time 
‘Wotan’s favourite child—his heart and conscience, but not his ulti- 
mate resolve—and the warrior-goddess, whom “the gods themselves 
approached with awe.” She fills the part, however, with sufficient 
breadth and dignity, if with an excessive leaning towards well-worn 
conventionalities. All the wealth of her ripened art is bestowed upon 
the music, with results which can only be guessed at by those who have 
not been present at the performances of the third and fifth Cycles. 
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Frau Lehmann is not herself in the Wa/kiire until the third act, but 
this she gives with a beauty of tone, a finish, and a tenderness for 
which it would be hard to find a parallel. Her singing of the third 
act of Siegfried is one of the most triumphant displays of vocal power, 
controlled by unerring skill and coloured by the truest feeling, that 
this generation has been privileged to enjoy. Even those phrases the 
most difficult, on account of their very amplitude and splendour, for 
the singer to cope with, fall musically from her lips, and she rises 
higher and higher to the very climax and close of the tremendous 
movement, in which the heroic pair, swept away by the whirlwind of 
their passion, abandon themselves to the joy of the moment, braving 
the fate which they dimly behold ahead of them. Here Herr 
Griining, who has untiring energy and remarkable staying power, if 
little refinement or charm, stands worthily by his partner’s side. 

It would be ungrateful, indeed, to omit all mention of Frau 
Schumann-Heink, a lady gifted with a superb contralto voice, which 
she has evidently legitimately and thoroughly cultivated. Her render- 
ing of three subordinate yet all-important characters—those of Erda, 
Waltraute, and the first Norn—was nothing short of perfect. Were 
it necessary to single out for special praise the finest and most sig- 
nificant piece of declamatory singing in the whole performance of 
the Ring, I should be inclined to choose as such Waltraute’s great 
recital of the woes of the gods in the scene (so often omitted) in 
which she supplicates Briinnhilde to restore the accursed ring to the 
Rhine Maidens, and thus at the last moment to save Walhalla. 

It is necessary to add a few words on the conducting by the youth- 
ful Herr Siegfried Wagner of the fourth Cycle of the Ring. This is 
the highest task, the most onerous, as well as the greatest, that can 
fall to the share of any conductor. It is no doubt a brilliant achieve- 
ment, that a musician whose training as a chef dorchestre has 
necessarily been so short, should have accomplished this gigantic feat 
without any serious mishap. Phaéton drove the chariot of the sun 
safely to the goal, though not without certain awkward jolts to 
which it would be ungracious to call attention in detail. None the 
less was the performance of the fourth Cycle as a whole below the 
Bayreuth mark, comparative weakness being especially evident in Das 
Rheingold and Die Gotterdimmerung. Tere was a beautiful concep- 
tion blurred in outline by a hand as yet uncertain. It was conspicu- 
ously unfair to an audience which had gathered at Bayreuth from all 
parts of the world that such an experiment should have been made 
without due warning. The sceptre of the conductor should in such a 
place be held only by one who has legitimately won his way to the 
very top of the ladder, omitting no necessary step on the way. 

The moral of all this, if moral there be, is that Bayreuth, Munich, 
Vienna, and the chief musical centres where the German tongue is 
spoken, must make a serious effort to recover lost ground and to restore 
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to some extent the —in Germany—moribund art of singing, unless they 
would see the supremacy which is still conceded to them in the repre- 
sentation of Wagner’s operas and music-dramas slip gradually from 
their grasp, and fall into other hands. 

Long ago the whole world took to itself the operas of Mozart and 
Beethoven, accepting less unreservedly, on account of their purely 
Teutonic character, those of Wagner’s precursor, Weber. Now, it has 
at last passionately adopted the works not less of Wagner’s later than 
of his earlier maturity, and their performance accordingly concerns the 
whole world. So long as a German representation meant the co- 
operation of great artists like Niemann, Heinrich Vogl, Materna, Lilli 
Lehmann, Rosa Sucher, Reicher-Kindermann, and Marianne Brandt, 
we were content ; but now that detestable singing disfigures even the 
most carefully prepared and the most loudly advertised performances in 
Germany, without exciting any serious protest either from the German 
press or from German audiences, it is time to pause. It is not so 
much that Wagner ruins the singers, as that the singers coming 
insufficiently prepared to their great task, ruin Wagner. When we 
have Jean de Reské giving a vocally unapproachable performance of 
Tristan, Van Dyck maintaining himself as the only possible Parsifal, 
Edouard de Reské interpreting the typically German part of Hans 
Sachs, not only with a finished art which leaves far behind that of any 
German, but with perfect simplicity and pathos, we see that the 
Fatherland can no longer pretend to any monopoly, even in the inter- 
pretation of Wagner. 

What we should lose by altogether renouncing the co-operation of 
the German element in the rendering of the works which more than 
any others stir our pulse just now, it is easy to see. The Teuton has 
the capacity for presenting lyric drama of the heroic type with a 
breadth, with an absolute conviction, with an entire absorption of self 
in the task undertaken—with what he himself calls an Innigheit— 
such as the performer of another nationality may cunningly simulate, 
but cannot possess in the same degree. Still even these most precious 
qualities may be too dearly purchased, if they cannot be dissociated 
from the uncouth singing to which it has been necessary in the 
course of these remarks to make constant reference. Let Bayreuth 
and Munich beware then lest it become necessary in time to shift the 
scene of the Wagnerian model representations to Paris or London, 
where, if we should lose very much that is essential, we should also 
gain something appreciable. A result so deplorable as this is exactly 
what we should seek to avoid. But it can only be avoided if Germany 
will help herself, by insisting on the aspirants for dramatic and lyrical 
honours being trained, before they venture upon the operatic stage, 
to something like the degree of completeness and efficiency which has 
always characterized her instrumentalists. 

CraupE Pups. 






























































BATTLE OF THE BALLOTS IN AMERICA. 


Wirn the nomination of Mr. Bryan public opinion in England. 
received such a shock that, for a time, it was believed that the new 
man and the new policy would sweep everything before them at 
the Presidential election. Even the loyalty of such a Republican 
Gibraltar as Pennsylvania was doubted, and New York, the centre of 
banking in America, was surrendered to this young enemy of all 
banks and bankers, this assassin of credit. The popular opinion, 
however, has radically changed, as the campaign progressed, and as 
I write now in September, the general view in England seems to be 
that McKinley may succeed in winning the Presidency. But it is 
held that the vote of the Electoral College will be very close, and 
that McKinley’s popular plurality, should he have one, will be so 
small as to give the moral victory to the immoral party of Free 
Silver. Even with the latter and more hopeful view of presidential 
prospects, I find it impossible to agree; perhaps the best way to ex- 
plain my disagreement is to give the reader what I have the most con- 
vincing reasons to know is the secret history of the early stages of 
this most remarkable campaign. 

About a year ago, visiting New York, I had a talk with a poli- 
tician known to be one of the great ‘“‘ Unseen” political forces 
of the Republic—a man who directs campaigns but does not adver- 
tise. Speaking as an old friend, I asked, “ How are things looking 
for 1896?” My friend, who is a Democrat, answered, “ Bad. No 
money within a hundred miles of head-quarters. Nota dollar; in 
all my experience, which covers six presidential campaigns, I have 
never known such difficulty in interesting any prominent Democrat 
in the constituencies.” 

“Why?” Iasked. He answered, “‘ McKinley will get the Repub- 
lican nomination next year—it’s a twenty to one chance he does. It’s 
just as certain that the country has ‘ gone sick’ on the Democratic 
party and ‘gone hungry’ on Protection. If the election was held 
to-day, McKinley would win office by the greatest popular majority 
ever known. Democrats with money know this as well as I do; they 
will not spend money to cultivate the constituencies, win the primary 
elections, secure delegates to the Democratic Convention and the 
Democratic nomination, simply to be wiped off the earth by 
McKinley. Take my word for this—not one Democrat with money 
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will spend one dollar in trying to get the next Democratic nomination 
for President.” 

This man, of course, talked to me in a very different strain from 
his talk for publication, because he knew he could trust me; this 
was his honest view of Democratic prospects, and it was the honest 
view of a score of just such men who talked to me in the same free 
manner, knowing that I would not then make use in print of what they 
said. They all told the same story—Democrats too demoralised to look 
after the constituencies, the “ big men” of the party all quarrelling 
as to a division of blame for the demoralised condition of the party ; 
that party facing a certain Waterloo a year hence. To make matters 
worse, I discovered that nearly every local organization in the several 
States had been destroyed by Cleveland’s policy of passing over, in 
the distribution of office, all the old and trained men of the party, 
and giving the prizes to men who possessed neither local influence nor 
training sufficient to handle the political machine. In short, the whole 
Democratic party organization was falling apart, ready to surrender 
to the attack of any resolute attacking party. 

It is difficult for me to make a foreign student of American politics 
appreciate what an immense and powerful machine a party organiza- 
tion is in the United States. It is difficult to show him this delicate 
machine, with its thousands and tens of thousands of trained men 
scattered all over the Republic, its exhaustive records of constituencies, 
its splendid machinery for distributing educational matter quickly and 
safely to every part of an electorate which numbers over sixteen million 
people. Years have been occupied, and millions expended, in bringing 
it to its present perfection; for the task of handling an immense 
electorate, composed of voters always on the jump and quick to follow 
false gods, requires not only a political giant, but gigantic tools fitted 
to the task. 

This splendid piece of electoral machinery owned by the Democratic 
party—the only political party in America whose history links the 
early and the latter days of the present century—was, as I have 
shown, open to attack from any force. That force soon appeared in 
the shape of what I shall call the “ Silver Clique.” This Silver Clique 
is composed of about twenty-five men or corporations, and has a com- 
bined wealth exceeding a hundred million sterling. But this hundred 
millions of wealth is fully equal, as a political force, to ten times that 
sum in ordinary hands. For these men are men accustomed to play 
“double or quits” with life; will risk, without a moment’s hesitation, 
a hundred thousand pounds to win fifty thousand pounds. It is, in 
short, a sporting crowd, with sporting spirit, always ready to take a 
sporting chance. 

Now this Silver Clique does not wish free coinage of silver at the 
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ratio of sixteen to one—they are too shrewd and far-seeing a crowd of 
men to desire this at present. Moreover, many of them have large 
interests, which a sudden drop to “free silver’? would jeopardise. 
What they want is International bimetallism. For this, they believe, 
would inaugurate a general inflation, start a boom. On this boom 
they will be able to sell out immense holdings of real estate and 
other speculations now unmarketable. To sell their silver, or silver 
mines, is not the only object they have in view; many of them have 
not a penny interest in the white metal. An inflation of the cur- 
rency—brought about by means which will not affright the specu- 
lative public: this is their main object. Well, this crowd of sporting 
silver men saw the Democratic machine drifting helpless and unpro- 
tected, and they captured it. Their agents, with plenty of money, 
industriously worked the districts South and West; and those agents 
were shrewd enough to take advantage of the intense hatred of 
Cleveland entertained by old Democrats whom he had snubbed. Let 
me give one case to illustrate. 

The Atlanta Constitution is perhaps the most widely read news- 
paper in the South. This journal is owned by Evan and Clarke 
Howell, father and son, men who, for years, have given time and 
money to keep the Democratic ,machine, not only in Georgia but in 
other southern States, in working order. When Cleveland came into 
power in 1893, they naturally expected some reward—a cabinet post 
for Evan Howell. They got nothing. Mr. Cleveland chanced to 
meet a young Georgia lawyer, a man who lacked both political and 
social influence, but was the owner of a rival newspaper and a personal 
enemy of the Howells. To this young man Mr. Cleveland gave a 
place in the cabinet, passing over the men who had served the party 
during the long days of opposition. Let me note in passing that this 
Georgia “ protégé”? was the only member of Cleveland’s cabinet to 
desert his chief, and join hands with a candidate and party that had 
openly condemned the administration of which he was a part. Natu- 
rally, the Howells did not sit still under this political slap in the face, 
and soon the Atlanta Constitution was pouring red-hot free silver talk 
all over the South ; and the best of these articles in favour of cheaper 
money were from the pen of the genial “ Uncle Remus.” They are 
very human in the South ; and when Joel Chandler Harris talks, they 
are very apt to join “ Brer Rabbit” in “lying low and saying 
nuffin.” 

And thus, aided by ample cash and local antipathies, the Silver 
Clique captured enough Southern and Western delegates to control 
the Democratic Convention—captured them before the Democrats of the 
North were really aware that a serious attack was being made. * But 
the Silver Clique had made one great mistake, they had gathered a 
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most unruly crowd together, a body of delegates which, as I shall 
show later, broke completely out of hand. For the object of the Silver 
Clique, it must be clearly remembered, was not to secure the nomina- 
tion of a candidate on a free coinage platform. Their plan was this :— 
When the Republican Convention meets it will see that “ free silver” 
has the majority in the Democratic Convention ; this will frighten the 
Republicans into adopting a strong bimetallic plank. When we meet, 
in Democratic Convention, we will adopt a silver platform a little more 
liberal than the Republicans, but one sufficiently conservative not to 
frighten the East; a section without whose aid we cannot hope for 
suecess. If our plans succeed, Europe, whom we wish to influence, 
will see a united America behind the white metal; and moved by fear 
of a free silver victory in 1900, Europe will consent to an international 
convention in 1897 or 1898. 

Unfortunately for the success of this plan, Mr. McKinley’s 
managers were wise men, and took up a strong “gold” position. 
Then the “untrained” silver delegates from the South and West 
broke away from all control, and Bryan, a plausible talker with his 
“cross of gold” epigram (an epigram delivered in his presence, two 
years before, hy a Congressman in Morse), won the convention, captured 
the nomination, and practically gave the campaign into the hands of 
two men, neither of whom was trusted by the Silver Clique—Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina, and Governor Altgeld of Illinois. 

The Democratic Convention of Chicago was, then, an accidental 
F victory for Altgeld and Tillman, both of whom are wedded to the 
doctrines of advanced socialism, if not anarchy ; both men of merely 
local reputation, who had won place by appealing to the lowest 
passions of the lowest section of the electorate. For the Silver 
Clique, however, Bryan’s nomination was a practical defeat, one from 
which it will take them many years to recover; for the cause of 
“silver”? has been linked with the cause of anarchy, and in no part 
of the world is the anarchist so cordially detested as by all classes in 
America. 

The capture, then, of the Democratic nomination by the free silver 
party, about which so much has been written in Europe, and to which 
so much importance has been attached, was simply a mistake in tactics 
and carelessness on the part of old Democratic leaders, coupled with 
special activity by a clique of men who really have no sympathy with 
the extreme views of Bryan, Altgeld and Tillman. 

Let me turn now to the contest, which, after all, is a currency and not 
a silver contest, for the men who are behind Mr. Bryan, and indeed Mr. 
Bryan himself, do not wish the coinage of silver at any ratio. What 
they desire is an unlimited issue of paper or “ fiat” money ; not the 
repudiation of 47 cents in the dollar, but of 100 cents in the dollar. 
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Their scheme is not a new one, it has been on the boards for thirty 
years, and it is simply to issue unlimited sums of government promises 
to pay; with these “green backs,” the railways, canals, telegraph 
lines, grain elevators, slaughtering houses, tram lines, ferries, &c., one 
after another, are to be bought from their legitimate owners at a 
forced sale, paid for in this worthless paper money, and thus, under 
form of law, confiscated. | 

The whole creed of the party led by Mr. Bryan is confiscation 
under form of law; a confiscation which does not intend to stop 
at the 53-cent silver dollar, but if that is won, will quickly 
drop it for a dollar made of paper. Every one in England has 
heard of Mr. Bryan’s able speech in favour of free trade, delivered 
while he was a member of Congress, but how many Englishmen 
have ever heard of his other great speech, in which he advocated 
an issue of 70,000,000 dollars of irredeemable paper currency to 
build the Nicaragua Canal? Of course he is an honest man—they 
all are—and not one of them could be persuaded to do what he 
believed wrong; unfortunately they generally have the ability to 
convince themselves that whatever they wish to do is right. I had 
a clergyman friend who once chanced to take by mistake a counter- 
feit 20-dollar note; we, his friends, all commiserated with him over 
his loss, and when, to soothe his wounded pride, he pointed out what 
a splendid counterfeit it was, how well calculated to deceive, we all 
agreed with him. One day I asked this parson to show his celebrated 
counterfeit to a friend; to my surprise he answered that he had 
passed it. ‘ What!” I exclaimed, “ passed as good money a counter- 
feit bill?” ‘“ Well,” he answered, “ it was like this. That note was 
so well got up that, while on some days I knew it was bad, on other 
days, hanged if I didn’t think it must be good; and one of the days 
I thought it good, why, I passed it.” That’s about the grip many 
men in America have got on commercial morality. 

And now for one glimpse of Bryan and a leading trait in his 
character. Some years ago a real estate agent at Duluth, Min- 
nesota, drove me out to see a city lot. That lot, it so happened, was 
in a deep gully, at least thirty feet below the street level. “ It will 
cost a hundred dollars,” I objected, “to fill wp the lot to grade.” 
“No,” promptly answered my companion, “that next lot is, you see, 
thirty feet above grade, and the man who owns it will gladly pay 
fifty cents a cubic yard to take away his extra dirt ; with that dirt you 
can fill up your lot and make money out of the job.” I did not buy, 
but that same afternoon hunted up the agent in charge of the “ hilly” 
lot. He was naturally eloquent in praise of his property. ‘“ But,” 
I queried, “it will cost money to level down to street grade?” 
“Why, no,” came the quick response, “that poor chap who owns 
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that ‘hole in the ground’ next door, will be only too glad to pay 
you fifty cents a cubic yard to fill wp his lot to street grade.” One of 
these agents was perhaps telling the truth—both could not be; but 
the effect on my mind was to make me believe both men liars, and I 
did no buying. 

This incident may seem ridiculous, and yet it illustrates exactly 
the tactics of Mr. Bryan in the present campaign. With childlike 
innocence, and a total blindness to the fact that a wide-awake press 
made him speak to all sections every time he addressed any one of 
them, Mr. Bryan recently told a Western audience, “ You can go, under 
Free Coinage, into the open market and buy for fifty-three cents enough 
silver to cancel one hundred cents of debt.” While, speaking in the 
East he said, “ Silver will at once appreciate to its old value of one 
hundred and twenty-nine cents an ounce, and no creditor will lose a 
penny.” 

The men I have placed before the reader are leading the present 
“ampaign under the banner of the oldest political party in America. 
Men and platform are both repugnant to every known trait of 
character, prejudice, tendency of the hard-headed, clear-thinking 
business community which calls the Republic home. To the super- 
ficial observer it would seem that such a combination of men and 
principles must go down quickly in a storm of popular condemnation. 
And they would have so disappeared, but for one circumstance. A 
weapon was forged ready for their hands by President Cleveland 
which gave the forlorn hope new courage, new opportunity. That 
weapon was the awakening of a violent anti-English sentiment by 
the Monroe Doctrine talk and action of the Cleveland administra- 
tion. For no open-minded, dispassionate observer of the campaign 
history can doubt that, leaving out a certain noisy section of the 
electorate in the West and a portion in the South which would vote 
for his Satanie Majesty if nominated by the Democratic party, the 
whole vitality of Mr. Byran’s canvass and the so-called Free Silver 
craze is anti-English feeling. Every Free Silver speaker opens and 
closes his plea for support by “ twisting the British Lion’s tail.” 
Every Free Silver electioneering document depends on vulgar abuse 
of England for its claim to popular favour. That curious book, Coin’s 
Financial School, millions of which have been sold within a year, and 
which essays to be the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of this second emancipation 
battle, relies altogether on abuse of England. And not one argu- 
ment between its covers would find lodgment in any reasonable well- 
balanced mind, were it not flavoured and coloured with abuse of 
England. 

Thousands of men in that breezy, open-handed, manly-spirited 
West never for one moment wished to repudiate their honest debts. 
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But this passionate hatred of England for a time made them blind 
followers of a Free Silver policy, because it would strike a staggering 
blow at England. And the more honest and honourable these men 
were, the more bitter their anti-English feeling. For to this class 
the Venezuelan case had been put like this: “ England suggested 
the Monroe Doctrine as likely to benefit both England and the 
United States. The Republic innocently entered into this ‘ honour- 
able understanding’ with the Mother Country; and she kept her 
part of the bargain: kept it even to the length of risking a quarrel 
with her best friends—France over Mexico, and Russia over Alaska. 
But when the time came for England to keep her part of the 
‘honourable understanding,’ England repudiated it—played a dirty 
trick.” 

Of course I do not give this as the true version of the dispute. I 
do say, however, that it is the understanding of it held by the voters 
of the whole West and South, and a part of the East. Holding such 
a view of England’s action, it will at once appear why the more 
honourable the man who held it the more intense his contempt for 
such an action. 

Hatred of England being, then, the only dangerous element in the 
Free Silver craze, McKinley became pre-eminently the man, and 
Protection the issue, best suited to win back their vote. For 
McKinley was hated by England, his policy known to be aimed at 
England’s commercial supremacy. Moreover, in the very citadel of 
Free Silver resided thousands of farmers who were willing to vote 
for a protective tariff on wool, even in preference to Free Silver. 
This class existed even in the silver-mining States. The right man, 
the right issue were chosen at St. Louis; and then the old and tried 
‘“‘machine ”’ politicians of the Republican party were given the actual 
work of conducting the campaign. No “amateur” hands were 
allowed to touch the “ machine” ; and from that moment to this that 
machine has been working swiftly, surely, without haste or waste, to 
one end—the dissipation of wild notions, prejudices, local and sectional 
antipathies. 

Fortunately, the American people, if approached in tactful manner, 
an be quickly won back to follow old leaders. Working thus care- 
fully, the wide American electorate has been shown another view of 
England’s action in regard to Venezuela. Then, too, England’s sub- 
sequent conduct, so dignified and patient, has made a deep impression. 
The reception accorded the Honourable Artillery Company of Boston 
won many a hospitable Western and Southern heart, not only for 
England, but for the cause of honest money. 

When the dangerous edge of this English hatred was dulled, then 
the “ machine,” little by little, took up the cause of education. Press, 
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and pulpit, and platform, all worked on one well-arranged plan, and 
in complete accord; although to outward eye each was completely 
independent of the other. Free Silver was identified with commercial 
suicide in the minds of merchants. The farmers, many of whom have 
accumulated savings invested in commercial enterprises, were shown 
that they would only stand to lose by any currency revolution. 

Men with deposits in the savings banks—and they number to-day 
more than 5,000,000 men, with deposits exceeding 2,100 million 
dollars—were shown that Bryan’s election would simply mean the 
destruction of one half of their life’s savings. Men carrying life 
insurance, which represented years of thrift and economy in premiums 
paid, were convinced that the lawful sum of such provision for wife 
and children—a sum exceeding 13,000 million dollars—would be 
reduced in value one half. This “ fact ” they were given, not by some: 
local or national politician, but by circular letter from their own 
officials, men having no possible motive to deceive. Men interested in 
building associations were also given clearly to understand by their 
paid, their trusted officials, that the 450 million dollars of assets, 
in which each had a personal interest, being loaned on property, would 
suffer by Free Silver degeneration equal to one half; or a sum of 225 
million dollars. Every good speech delivered in any part of the Union 
was at once printed and distributed, not scattered carelessly over the 
land, but, five days after its delivery, from 10 to 15 million copies 
had been placed by trusty agents in the hands of actual voters. Of 
one such speech the Republican National Committee distributed 16 
million copies, and over 25,000 men took active part in this dis- 
tribution. 

Everything that the brightest minds could suggest, every plan the 
most experienced politicians could devise, has been carried out without 
regard to expense. Knowing this, and knowing the men in charge 
of the campaign, I have never for one moment doubted the result. 
But, nevertheless, I have carefully examined all the electoral districts, 
traced laboriously the probable course of the voters of various nation- 
alities, worked out my own table of votes in each State. It is not my 
purpose to burden this paper with such detailed calculations, and 
I mention them simply because I wish the reader to know that, while 
making no claim to infallibility, I have taken every care to arrive at 
a correct view of the electoral situation in America. 

Barring the entrance of some new feature, of which at present no 
hint is apparent, I shall expect the following :— 

Ist. The vote cast will exceed by at least 1,000,000 the vote cast 
in 1892. The new voters (voting on age) will about offset the old 
voters who from disgust stay away from the polls, and the negroes, 
ds‘ranchised by force or by new laws, in the South. This new vote, 
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then, of 1,000,000 will be composed of men who never took the 
trouble to deposit a vote before, although fully entitled to one; they 
will cast a solid vote for McKinley, because he stands for property 
rights. 

2nd. Mr. Bryan’s total vote in the Electoral College will be nearer 
100 than 200. McKinley’s vote nearer 300 then 250 (224 votes 
elect). 

3rd. MclKinley’s popular vote will show a plurality (or majority 
over next highest candidate) exceeding 1,250,000 votes, or four times 
the plurality obtained by Cleveland in 1892, when both the English 
and scl press stated he had carried the election “ by an over- 
whelming majority.” 

4th. The combined popular vote of McKinley, Republican, and 
Palmer, National Democrat (which will represent Honest Money 
Sentiment in the United States), will be equal to 75 per cent. of the 
total vote cast at the election. 


Francis H. Harpy. 
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More than one article has appeared in recent issues of different 
Reviews upon Judaism and its adherents of our own day. These 
articles have necessarily created a very different conception of what 
Judaism really is from that which is found among the living adherents 
of the Jewish religion, and for this reason. They bear on the face 
of them the stamp of two types of critics who are obviously both 
removed from actual sympathy with the Jewish religion. The one is 
the writing of an anti-Semite, and the other, although penned by some- 
one of Jewish birth, is written with the equally pronounced declaration 
of a phase of thought diametrically opposed to the teachings and to 
the inspiration of Israel’s faith. It is not my intention to reply to 
either of these writers. To do so would practically involve giving the 
direct denial to nearly every one of their assertions, and would result, 
after all, in a mere negative statement of what Judaism actually is. 
In the one case and in the other, such a controversy would not have 
the effect which it is my object ta produce, namely, to state positively 
what constitutes Judaism to those who are Jews by faith and not 
merely by blood. In the case of the anti-Semite no less than in the 
advocate of materialism who is of Hebrew birth, Judaism, as it exists 
in the minds of those who are devoutly attached to it, is entirely and 
completely ignored. 

Scepticism of every kind, whether in relation to Christianity or 
Judaism, will always find its exponents. It is, however, for the 
believing Christian to expound Christianity, and for the believing Jew 
to expound Judaism. 

The Jewish religion, unlike Christianity, is always identified in the 
popular mind with a particular race. Members of that race may 
throw aside their Judaism and adopt another religion, or resort to 
materialism, and they are still called Jews. Those who belong to the 
religious communion of Israel are able to distinguish between these 
different types of so-called Jews. But the outer world is not careful 
to do so. Hence it is that Judaism has laid upon it attributes which 
are as alien to its nature as the attributes of multitudes of people 
belonging to Christian countries are foreign to the essence of 
Christianity. 

A secularized Jew or an avowed anti-Semite may attempt to explain 
the mystery of Jewish separateness, but neither of them can truly 
apprehend it, because it is just one of those mysteries which admits of 
no explanation except a religious one. The sceptical Jew discovers 
that, in spite of his alienation from the faith of his ancestors, he cannot. 
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divest himself of a certain connection or identity with a special people. 
The Covenant of Israc/ will either illumine the hereditary successors of 
its witnesses, or cast a shadow over them. Any person with Jewish 
blood in his veins must, if he have any tendency to reflection, explain 
himself, and if possible he will try to explain his race, in the light of 
his own personal idiosyncrasies. The religious explanation of this 
phenomenon is not incomprehensible. We, who have faith in the 
Covenant of Israel, are convinced that it is essentially a divine 
institution, founded not indeed for the glory of our own people, but to 
fulfil a certain purpose which concerns mankind. Those who were 
appointed to carry on through the ages the testimony of certain truths 
which are held to be divine, are not permitted easily to escape from 
their charge. And hence it comes about that the sense of separateness 
is often much keener, and certainly more disquieting, in the mind of a 
secularized Jew than it is in that of the religious Jew. Indeed, to the 
religious Jew there is nothing disquieting about it. He is not con- 
tinually confronted with the feeling that he is so different from other 
people. Rather the contrary is the case. Whereas to the sceptical 
Jew, Jewish separateness or nationalism appears a stubborn fact from 
which he cannot free himself even if he would, and which presents to his 
vision a hard social problem, without relief of aim or design, to the 
religious Jew there is little consciousness of it. To him human brother- 
hood is the goal of that religion for the sake of which he is keeping 
himself distinct. His separateness,’ such as it is, and of which he is but 
rarely conscious, is a mere means to an end. That end is Univer- 
salism. Such an Israelite is not seeking to find social or political 
apologies for his existence, because he believes, with an intensity of 
conviction amounting to certainty, that the object of the existence in 
the world of the Jewish people is not politics, science, art, or economics, 
but religion and religion only. Furthermore, the appearance upon 
the scene of religious history of such figures as Moses, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Jesus removes any kind of doubt he might entertain as to 
the good to be expected from the creation of this separate people. The 
identity of those personalities with the Jewish people, and their equal 
identity with civilising forces of distinctly universal character, typifies 
at once the extraordinary combination in Israel’s destiny of a certain 
separateness on the one hand and of a clearly defined universalism on 
the other. 

If there is any difference between modern and ancient Judaism, it 
is only that difference which arises from the inevitable development of 
time. A larger sweep of history is necessarily presented to the Jew 
of this age than was possible to his ancestor in the time of the first or 
the second temple. To have survived his national polity for two 
thousand years marks a transcendent spiritual triumph which nothing 
less than the faith of the second Isaiah could have foreseen. At this 
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enormous distance of time we are able to look back upon events which, 
when they occurred, were accounted as Israel’s fall, but which now 
can be declared to have been Israel’s triumph. 

An Israelite, even as late as the Maccabean period, would have 
marvelled if he could have known that his faith and his race would 
outlive by twenty centuries not merely the sacrificial rite but Palestine 
itself. More too would he have wondered if he could have foreseen the 
numerous variety of conditions under which Judaism was destined to 
abide. The scattering of the Jews in every region of the world, and 
the refounding of their religious communities in ever-changing 
circumstances, is a spiritual exodus of a kind not less remarkable than 
the first redemption from Egypt. 

The progress of Judaism during these ages, and in spite of the 
deadening influences of persecution and sometimes of enforced isolation, 
is a tale which has but recently been told by historians of the present 
century. 

Jew haters of every kind, renegade Jews, as well as Jews who 
become materialists, all make one prodigious error in common when- 
ever they attempt to form a conception of Jewish history and of 
Judaism. All such critics, being equally blind to the religious destiny 
of Israel, fail to see in the Jews anything but separatism of a narrow 
and aimless sort. Ail they see is that the Jewish race is not lost in the 
general population ; and then they proceed to formulate theories as to 
the political, social, or economic causes and effects of this separateness. 
In point of fact the separateness which these critics see is mainly 
imaginary. The separateness which does exist is of a kind which 
passes their understanding or even their observation. 

What is Jewish separateness where the Jewish religion has ceased 
to operate? It is nothing but a short-lived relic. The man whose 
grandfather was a Jew, but whose parents were detached from the 
Jewish religion, is only called a Jew by violent anti-Semites. He has 
no more title to the name than the grandson of a Quaker has to that 
name when neither his parents nor himself are members of the Society 
of Friends. It is not uncommon to hear a man described as a Jew 
merely because he had a Jewish ancestor. No one is born a Jew who 
has not a Jewish mother. This is the recognised law among the Jews 
everywhere. Even a person whose father was a Jew, but whose 
mother was not a Jewess, is not considered to have been born into the 
Jewish fold unless his mother has embraced the Jewish faith. 
Persons who merely have Jewish blood in their veins are not Jews, 
any more than aman is a Peer because he is connected by kinship with 
a Peer’s family. The title to be a Jew is determined by one of two 
conditions, one hereditary through the mother, the other a religious 
rite analogous to the rite of baptism. It is, therefore, apparent that 
if a Jew break the religious tie, it is a mere fiction to speak of his 
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descendants as Jews. For all practical purposes the Jew, even in the 
limited racial sense, cannot be said to exist at all in the third genera- 
tion. I do not deny that the sense of racial separateness may linger 
in the minds of some who have very little Jewish blood at all, but this 
is entirely due to modern anti-Semitism. If there were not this mad 
fury raging over so-called civilised States, there could be no conceivable 
circumstance in the life of a German of Jewish descent to make him 
different from the average German. What are called racial charac- 
teristics are no more separating in their tendency than the racial 
characteristics of the French Huguenots are separating in their 
influence upon their English descendants. 

But what of real Jewish separateness?’ The separateness of those 
who are actually Jews by faith? Here is presented to us a totally 
different problem. The separateness of the religious Jew is entirely 
a religious phenomenon, and only incidentally and casually affects 
his ordinary relations with mankind. However opposed it may 
seem to popular impressions and to habitual language, the word 
nation, as it is understood in regard to every nation in existence, is a 
misnomer when applied to the Jews. <A distinct people or a race, if 
you will, though more accurately a religious communion bound 
together by a common ancestry—but a nation they are not. It is 
true that the word is still found in the Jewish Liturgy, but only as a 
quotation from the Bible which employs it in a spiritual sense. ‘“ Ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” (Exod. 
xix. 6.) This verse is the charter of Israel’s call, and the idea un- 
derlying these words is necessarily always prominent in the religious 
documents of Judaism. But it isa nation in a sense in which no 
other people is a nation. Jewish nationality is purely spiritual, and 
nothing can be more certain than the fact that membership of that 
“nation ” is dependent absolutely upon religious communion with it. 
There are certain acts which entail a cutting off from the “nation.” 
“‘ Even that soul shall be cut off from Israel’’ who violates the con- 
ditions upon which its ancestors were elected. 

The hope which is still entertained by many ardent Israelites for 
the restoration of Palestine is itself evidence that the nationality of 
Israel is, to say the least, at present suspended. Some Jews see the 
fulfilment of their mission in a future which would not involve 
restoration of nationality. There are distinctly two schools of thought 
among religious Jews upon this subject. They agree in the supreme 
object, but differ as to the means. There is a daily prayer in the 
Liturgy which fully expresses the idea upon which there is agree- 
ment. It runs thus :— 
“Then shall the universe be established under Thy sole dominion, O Almighty 


Ruler! All flesh shall invoke Thy name, all the wicked turn unto Thee, and all 
the inhabitants of the world acknowledge that unto Thee every knee shall bend 
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and every tongue swear. Before Thee, O Lord our God, shall they kneel and fall 
prostrate, and to Thy glorious name shall they ascribe honour ; all of them shall 
willingly submit to the yoke of Thy dominion, and Thou shalt reign over them for 
ever and ever. For the kingdom is Thine, and to all eternity shalt Thou reign 
in glory, as it is written, ‘In that day the Lord shall be acknowledged as the 
only God, and His name recognised as One.’ ” 


This prayer sums up the real meaning of Jewish separateness, and 
exhibits the immediate connection between it and the universalism 
which is its goal. The religious Jew therefore, so far from regarding 
his being a Jew as an idea of exclusiveness, looks upon it as the 
surest means to an end that will break down every barrier and unite 
all peoples in the worship of a common Father. It is this belief, 
and this alone, which induces the Israelite to maintain his distine- 
tiveness. 

Suppose the Israelite were to abandon this ideal of a future, what 
would be the result? Would Christianity, with its numerous sub- 
divisions, effect such a union of mankind? Would Materialism or 
Agnosticism bring about such a consummation? Is there any poli- 
tical dream that has so exalted a possibility ? 

The interest which Judaism has for mankind is derived from the 
fact that it is indissolubly bound up with the destinies of mankind. 
Whilst it is vulgarly and ignorantly looked upon as a tribal religion, 
it is in reality the most catholic of all religions. The separateness of 
the Jews does not involve the separateness of Judaism, any more than 
the separateness of a certain priesthood involves the separateness of 
the religion for which it is to minister. The Jews are nothing but 
the custodians of a religion which is appropriate, and which is in- 
tended, for any people or any nation or any individual who will 
embrace it. 

It is of the utmost importance to preserve a clear distinction be- 
tween the “ People of the Book” and the Book itself. The Ten 
Commandments, though originally addressed to an audience of 
Israelites, were given to the world. The Jews are only the pub- 
lishers. Jesus himself, that illustrious Jew whose misconception by 
his contemporaries was one of the most deplorable events in human 
history, only addressed himself to his co-religionists. Yet it is 
scarcely doubtful that he contemplated a future in which the truths 
of Judaism which he was uttering would be diffused throughout. the 
world. 

The genius of the Jewish religion and its inherent universality 
consist in its conception of the Supreme Being. It can be abun- 
dantly proved from the Old Testament and from later Jewish writ- 
ings, and conspicuously from the Jewish liturgies, that Judaism holds 
the key to the highest idea of Deity. And not merely is it true to 
assert that the Jews hold the highest idea of Deity, but the idea 
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which they hold is essentially and beyond all question that of the 
Universal Creator and “ God of the spirits of all flesh.” Christianity 
has translated or interpreted this idea, and brought it within the 
apprehension of those nations who formerly were pagans. But the 
Christian translation or interpretation of the Jewish idea of God 
differs from its original source in the highly important aspect of 
God’s relation to mankind. Christianity only finds its way to God 
through the doctrine of the Incarnation. Even educated Christians 
.of our own day will frankly admit that without the human figure, 
which by the miracle of the Incarnation has brought God within 
their gaze, they would be unable to realise any true consciousness 
of their relations with the Divine Presence. It is assumed that in 
the absence of the human personation of God, He would neces- 
sarily be vague and distant to man’s feeling and thought. Chris- 
tians can scarcely believe that the Deity is realised by the Israelite 
without the medium of the Incarnation. If Judaism ceased to 
exist, there would be no permanent witness to mankind that it was 
and is possible, through the span of human history, for men to ap- 
prehend the Deity without manifestation in human form. The 
testimony of modern Unitarians and Theists, cr even of Moham- 
medans, could never have equal value, for the reason that they are all 
in different ways developments or offshoots—none of them are of 
first-hand originality. The witness of the Jews in our own day, 
and still more in the future, is a factor of so much consequence to the 
religious progress of mankind, that it requires some philosophical 
insight to see it in its true import. 

All other Theistic movements are secessions, and labour under the 
disadvantage of holding a negative or protesting attitude. Judaism 
alone is positive and affirmative. It has no need to controvert any- 
thing. <All other religious movements may attack Judaism, but 
Judaism need attack none. A modern Theistic or Unitarian Church 
is inevitably engaged in justifying its position. In order to justify 
itself, it is protesting against something else. Quite otherwise with 
Judaism. It has simply to continue declaring its allegiance to one 
God who “in the beginning created the heavens and the earth.” It 
is an endless stream of affirmative testimony. What was said by the 
prophets of the Old Testament is still said in the Jewish Liturgy 
to-day. Nothing which has happened in the history of the world has 
interrupted the saying. For centuries the Jews have spoken in 
closed doors, but the declaration has continued all the same. 

For my own part I see no reason why the teaching of the religion 
of Israel should not be conducted in open churches in those few 
countries where the Jews are completely emancipated. The frequent 
taunt about professing to have a mission and not promulgating it 
need only be stated to be refuted. Would the Jews of Berlin or 
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Vienna, or even Paris, be permitted to open a church on Sundays 
with the avowed object of spreading in the vernacular the Jewish 
religion to non-Jewish audiences ? Would such a course have been 
tolerated in England fifty years ago? It is scarcely necessary to go 
back any further in the history of the Jews in any country since the 
dispersion, to prove how empty and unreasonable it is to reproach the 
Jews for not having actively propagated their Faith. Their mere 
existence in the Middle Ages and down to the present moment in 
most parts of Europe is a propagation of their Faith, which is re- 
garded as so aggressive that one can count on one’s fingers the corners 
of Europe where a Jew can live in absolute political liberty and in 
complete social equality. But here in England and in America the 
time is ripe for such a movement. A church opened on Sunday for 
a congregation of non-Jews, to hear from the lips of professing Jews 
the ‘Pheism and the worship as they understand them, would not 
merely be tolerated, but might even meet with a great response from 
multitudes of Englishmen to whom the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
a stumbling-block.' 

If such a movement were attempted in London I cannot conceive 
that, in the present state of advanced public opinion, it would arouse 
any bitterness of feeling among orthodox Christians, any more than 
is done by the theistic church founded and conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, or by any Unitarian Church. Judaism is ready to 
fill up the great gap in the religious thought of the modern world. 

The question must arise, What shall take the place of those creeds 
which are losing hold upon the minds of many educated English 
men and English women? Mrs. Humphry Ward has drawn, in her 
novel of Robert Elsmere, a picture of a certain religious brotherhood 
which might be supposed to supersede orthodox Christianity. The 
very portraiture of such a brotherhood as we find it in the latter part 
of that remarkable essay in fiction, is an instance of the growing 
sense among thoughtful persons, that the revolt against orthodoxy 
cannot end in mere scepticism. The Agnostic is the last person in 
the world to imagine that he has uttered the final word upon the mys- 
teries of the spiritual life. No rational thinker can suppose that the 
present wave of agnosticism or indefinite belief can in England be 
more than transitory. The mere force of heredity in the English 
character suggests the probability that if one religious belief is droop- 
ing, it will be succeeded by another. Then some will ask, “ What will 
that religion be which can ultimately take the place of Christianity ? 
Surely it cannot be a creed which Christianity itself has superseded.” 
Here lies a tremendous fallacy. Judaism never has been superseded. 
Christianity has superseded Paganism. The soil in which Christianity 

(1) Three years ago, under the title of ‘‘ Missionary Judaism,’’ I wrote an article on 
the subject in the Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. 5, page 664. 












































































d84 THE MISSION OF JUDAISM. 
has grown and developed was Pagan soil. True, it was an offshoot 
of Judaism, and its earliest and greatest pioneers were Jews, but the 
spread of Christianity has taken place outside the confines of the 
Jewish race, and beyond the walls of the Synagogue, whilst Judaism 
has gone on all the same with its wondrous development on its own 
lines. 

There have, indeed, been two religious streams, both flowing out 
of the same source. Here and there they have met and parted 
company, but never has the older current been stemmed. 

Definitions of historic religions often lead speculative thinkers into 
false propositions. The popular error about Judaism is to suppose 
that it has never changed from those aspects of it which are presented 
by the Pentateuch. In point of fact Judaism has never ceased from 
the process of development. The only scientific definition of Judaism 
is to call it the faith of the Jewish people in all ages. Judaism is 
nowhere compressed within a set of articles ora book. Until the 
twelfth century there was no formulated Jewish creed beyond the 
brief statement in Deut. vi. 4-9, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
the Lord is one ; Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
&e., and even this statement of faith only became habitual through 
custom supported by universal assent. ‘To this day the creed formu- 
lated by Maimonides, with its thirteen articles, is not compulsory 
upon the Jews. Except that it has been included in the Liturgy, 
and is sung as a hymn, it would not be a part of the statutory service. 
It certainly holds no place in the Jewish ritual analogous to that of 
the Apostles’ or the Nicene creed. 

Judaism, then, conceived apart from those traditional ritual obser- 
vances, which are intended to distinguish the Jewish community from 
other bodies, is Monotheism, supplemented by an ethical code which 
has never ceased to develop itself. The Monotheism of which Israel 
is the witness and the would-be propagator, is the highest spiritual 
conception of God to which the creative human imagination has yet 
attained. Much of it is described in the New Testament as well as in 
the Old. The ideal of the spiritual life of Jesus during his brief 
earthly career is an example near at hand, because so familiar, of the 
depth and tenderness of the devotional nature as set forth by an 
Israelite. The late Professor Jowett, in the closing passage of his 
introduction to Plato’s Republic, has described the secret of the in- 
fluence of the personality of Jesus upon mankind. And this influence 
I would urge is capable of being considered quite apart from the 
Christian dogma of the Incarnation. What Jowett wrote was this: 


“We see Him in a figure only, and of figures of speech we select but a few, and 
those the simplest, to be the expression of Him. We gather up the fragments of 
His discourses, but neither do they represent Him as He truly was. His dwelling 
is neither in heaven nor earth, but in the heart of man. This is that image which 
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Plato saw dimly in the distance, which, when existing among men, he called, in 
the language of Homer, ‘ the likeness of God’ (Rep. vi. 5V1. B), the likeness of a 
nature which in all ages men have felt to be yvreater and better than themselves, 
andl which in endless forms, whether derived from Scripture or nature, from the 
witness of history or from the human heart, regarded as a person or not as a person, 
with or without parts or passions, existing in space or notin space, is and will 
always continue to be to mankind the Idea of Good.” 


This view of Christ, if consistent with the belief in his divinity, is 
at least equally possible for those who do not believe in the Incarna- 
tion. Furthermore, it is a view which harmonizes with the attitude 
of mind which repudiates the idea that the Deity was ever embodied in 
any single human figure. The value of Christ’s example does not 
become lost to the Christian who is a Unitarian. In one sense, indeed, 
the human importance of the example is significantly enhanced. The 
Jewish pulpit which would appeal to non-Jews would not, in my 
view, be silent about the Founder of Christianity—but unlike other 
theistic pulpits its attitude would not be polemical. The New Testa- 
ment would necessarily be interpreted in a manner very different from 
the orthodox Christian interpretation,—but it is not probable that 
the whole of the New Testament would be used, any more than the 
whole of the Old in the form of worship which would take place in 
such a church. Much of the Old Testament would not be read at all. 
The Bible, as preserved by the Jewish people, would remain as it 
does now, both in synagogue and in church, as that fountain of 
literature in which there is found a lasting revelation of the Divine 
Being and of human responsibility. Other books would not stand on 
the same plane, though many are found to contain indications of a 
Divine revelation. After all, there is a great religious truth which 
no one with any outlook beyond his immediate surroundings can 
ignore; if there is a revelation of God in literature at all, any 
particular body of writings which is supposed to contain it can only 
be one of many. The whole human race have not the same books. 
They could not all understand them in the same way, even if they 
had. What the Jewish race has to do, and what, within restrictions, 
it has already done, is to set forth that revelation of God and of 
righteousness which has come within its own possession. Let other 
races, in God’s name, do likewise. I remember hearing quotations in 
Westminster Abbey from the Vedas. They were read from the 
pulpit in the course of a sermon by Professor Jowett. The thought 
struck me then, as it often has before and since, that different races 
have independent revelations. But every race has not manifested 
this tendency in the same degree. It is quite certain that the Anglo- 
Saxon people, and indeed every nation of Europe, have gladly availed 
themselves of the teachings of the Hebrew race, however differently 
they may have interpreted them. 
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The continuity of the Jewish people, especially since they have 
ceased to be politically distinct, is a subject of supreme consequence 
for the furtherance of religion among civilised nations. Whether 
ordinary Christians realise it or not, the fact remains, that no other 
people has the history of religious tradition within its custody. Not 
merely has the Bible been written by Jews, but those interpretations 
of it upon which the religions of Europe and America are founded, 
were the work of Jews also. Christianity, as conceived and established 
by St. Paul, although representing but a few units among his Jewish 
contemporaries, was yet a Jewish work. Moreover, the fact that the 
entire Jewish people did not support St. Paul’s view of Jesus, was of 
great moment to the future development of religion. 

The Unitarian Christian has no small support in the historic fact 
that the Incarnation of God was a conception which, whilst appealing 
with force to the Pagan mind in the time of St. Paul, found scarcely 
any acceptance among the people who for the longest period had 
already possessed the belief in God. Little or no account has been 
taken of the great prop to Monotheism which is yet to be found in 
the translation, as it were, of Judaism in our own time. ‘Theistic 
churches, established by Jews upon the lines of their own spiritual 
history, would give an enormous impetus to the development of reli- 
gion among Englishmen, who are no longer followers of dogmatic 
Christianity. Such a movement would at least present an organized 
alternative to that condition of agnosticism into which so many educated 
people fall, because the formulated creeds now known to them fail to 
dominate their minds. I am aware that such a statement will not be 
pleasing to an earnest Christian, who holds fast to his doctrine of the 
Incarnation. But even to him I would say, “ Would you not prefer 
that those who have ceased to be in your sense Christian, should 
become Unitarians than agnostics or atheists?” So far as the Chris- 
tian sees there is nothing but atheism or agnosticism outside Christi- 
anity. It has never appeared to him that the very fountain of religious 
life, out of which his own faith has sprung, is still there giving forth 
fresh waters of faith, consolation, and hope. 

I have spoken of the translation of Judaism in our own time. What 
is meant is, that the religion of the Jews should be presented in a 
form that would render it immediately intelligible to ordinary Eng- 
lishmen. Such a synagogue or church as would be deliberately in- 
tended to welcome Englishmen who are not Jews, would be free from 
the restraint of that Orientalism which, in the ordinary Jewish place of 
worship, is justifiably preserved. The rite of circumcision would not 
be incumbent. Indeed, I should strongly repudiate any form of ritual 
initiation, on the ground that faith alone should be the passport to 
the Universal Jewish Theistic Church. The public worship would 
obviously be conducted in the vernacular and not in Hebrew. The 
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Prayer-book would be compiled upon the existing Jewish Liturgies, 
with such modifications as would be indispensable to make it appro- 
priate for a non-Jewish congregation. I could wish that the ministers 
of such a church should continue to be conforming members of the 
synagogue. The necessity for using Sunday as the chief day of 
public worship would enable the ministers to continue their 
seventh-day observance in accordance with Jewish tradition. The 
religious festivals of the synagogue would be to some extent adapt- 
able to non-Jews. Those of Biblical institution are for the most part 
singularly catholic in their tendency, and are only incidentally parti- 
cularised in their present application. First and foremost amongst 
these is the Day of Atonement, which is now understood to be essen- 
tially an appeal to the higher instincts of human nature, quite irre- 
spective of race. It is the annual day of spiritual and moral regene- 
ration. The Feast of Passover, as the festival of liberty commemorating 
the origin of Israel, would not be ignored in any religion which had 
an historic connection with Judaism. The manner of its observance 
would deviate from that in vogue among the Jews. None but born 
Israelites can be required to eat unleavened bread for seven days. The 
two festivals of Passover and Pentecost, although possessing an historic 
relation to Israel’s past, contain sufficient elements of universalism to 
make them suitable substitutes for Kaster and Whitsun. They coin- 
cide in point of time. And the Feast of Tabernacles occurring in the 
autumn, is the Harvest Festival which most Churches do already 
celebrate in various forms. 

The most instructive of the post-Biblical celebrations is the Macca- 
bean Feast in the month of December, which commemorates the 
victory of Monotheism over Paganism. ‘To all religionists the over- 
throw of Antiochus Epiphanes by the Maccabees was an event of far- 
reaching consequence. The anniversary of the destruction of the 
Temple can only have one bearing to such a communion as I am fore- 
shadowing. It cannot be a day of unqualified lamentation, or even 
of lamentation at all. The memory of it suggests the successir of 
an elevated worship of spiritual prayer to a worship of material sacri- 
fices. It marks the progress of mankind, and, above all, the triumph 
of Universalism over Nationalism. Many years ago I suggested this 
view of the “ Black Fast ” in the columns of the most representative 
Jewish organ." In the movement, which seems to me possible, there 
would be a blending of the old and the new. The name would not 
be unimportant and cannot easily be determined. It should be one 
that would instantly indicate the historic source from which the com- 
munion has sprung. Possibly the Church of Israe/ might not be an 
unfitting title. 

It seems desirable that I shoull state the manner of piopagating 


(1) The “wish Chronicle, July 25th, 1890. 
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the ideas of such a church. Many of the activities which we are 
accustomed to associate with the word mission ought to be avoided. 
I should mainly rely upon the open building, with the worship and 
the preaching which would take place within its walls. There are in the 
midst of educated society numbers of people in need and in quest of a 
religion. The Church of Israel would possibly appeal to such persons. 
Its doors would be thrown open to them. The necessity in the ortho- 
dox Christian mind to persuade others to believe as he does, can never 
arise in the heart of an Israelite, just because Judaism does not con- 
tain the grave assumption that personal salvation depends upon a 
particular creed. It is the absence of this and other doctrines, such 
as verbal inspiration, vicarious atonement, and the Trinity, no less 
than its positive teaching, which would render the Church of Israel a 
place of refuge to many souls. 

I do not for a moment imagine that the scheme which I have ven- 
tured to sketch will command the active support of the mass of my 
own co-religionists, or, indeed, of any considerable minority of them. 
Some will regard it as a species of reform which would be calculated 
to detach many lax Jews from the synagogue. The vast majority 
of Jews would regard such a movement with a certain misgiving, on 
the ground that they have come to believe that the mission of the 
Jewish race is intended to be worked out by a mysterious process of 
silent example. Jews on the Continent would find it difficult to 
realise that such a movement would be tolerated anywhere. But the 
very few fellow-Jews who would share my convictions as to the move- 
ment, would be just those whose co-operation would be of special 
value. All religious movements are necessarily initiated by small 
groups of individuals. Nor is it necessary that it should be other- 
wise. In preaching the religion of Israel to the outside world, I 
should desire the Jewish people to continue their adherence to the 
traditions which they have inherited. The synagogue would remain 
what it now is—the great historic prop behind all other religions, per- 
manent, stable, immovable. One of the great object-lessons for latter- 
day Monotheists is the fact that even now, after twenty centuries of 
progressive civilisation, whilst every form of Christianity can exist 
somewhere in peace and with active propaganda, nine-tenths of the 
people of Israel are still suffering untold hardship and sacrifice for 
the cause of Monotheism. They are absolutely the guardians of that 
idea. And their guardianship in most countries of the earth is itself 
the most eloquent lesson in faith which the world has yet seen. 

The Jews of Russia, Poland, and Roumania, who are the most 
observant of all, and constitute the great majority of the race, have 
no horizon before their vision which can reveal to them the result and 
the object of their sufferings. It is an unquestioning faith of the 
most ideal kind. The strength of that faith is something which only 
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few Christians have ever conceived. The marvel of the Israelites’ 
faith is just that which is lacking in the faith of the Christian and 
Mohammedan. It is impersonal. There is no personal or selfish 
sause for it. It is not a price which he has to pay for the salvation 
of his soul. I am speaking, not of the scholars, rabbis and philoso- 
phers as against the priests, doctors, and theologians, but of one mass 
of people compared to another. Within the limits of this essay it is 
impossible to indicate in detail the conditions upon which such a 
Jewish mission could be conducted. But I maintain that Judaism, 
emancipated from an external and artificial separateness, has a great 
message to convey to the modern world of educated minds. It is 
capable of proving that so far from being an antiquarian relic, it is 
a spring of living waters of spiritual life and of ethical culture. 
Judaism has never stood still. It has always assimilated to itself the 
results of scientific inquiry. It is independent of the letter of a 
book, and can cast off that bibliolatry which has tended to weigh 
down other forms of religion, and which but for the development 
of Judaism would certainly have overcome Israel’s faith. 

The people of Israel are the custodians of a religion which is 
universal in its essence. So soon as the designation “ Kingdom of 
priests’ loses its meaning, the Jews, as a distinct people, might 
merge in the general population. All other aims than the religious 
one, to which it is alleged by anti-Semites on the one hand, or by 
materialists of Jewish descent on the other, that Jews are looking, 
are false aims. They are diversions from the real goal of the race 
and of its history. Jews may be financiers or politicians, but neither 
finance or politics are the true purpose of the Jewish people. The 
spread of Monotheism and the development of religious ideas are the 
object for which in their earliest history the Jews were called into 
existence, and for which they survive to-day. If they had not this 
place in the general scheme of human civilisation, they might 
disappear. But disappear they cannot if they would. Their mission 
is rooted in the past and concerns a still distant future. Some Jews 
may have almost lost consciousness of the real purpose of their pre- 
sence in the world; the purpose is there, and is realised with more 
or less definiteness by many Jews of our own time. The orthodox no 
less than the reform Jew has the perception of it. Some of the best 
Israelites living who belong to the orthodox school of thought still 
fancy that the time is not yet ripe for active propagation of our faith. 
From these I differ. In England and America, and, perhaps, in 
another generation in France and in Germany, we might hold out 
the hand of religious brotherhood to our non-Jewish neighbours, and 
proclaim to them the simple and sublime faith which has borne the 
test of the most varied as well as the most enduring of all racial 
histories. 

Oswatp Joun Sroon. 
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HUMAN EVOLUTION, AN ARTIFICIAL PROCESS. 


TuerE is an idea abroad that the average man is improving by virtue 
of the same impetus that raised him above the apes, an idea that finds 
its expression in such works, for instance, as Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolu- 
tion. If I read that very suggestive author aright, he believes that 
“ Natural Selection” is “ steadily evolving” the intrinsic moral quali- 
ties of man (p. 286). It is, however, possible that Natural Selection is 
not the agent at work here. For Natural Selection is selection 
by Death. It may help to clarify an important question, to point 
out what is certainly not very clearly understood at present, that 
the evolutionary process now operating in the social body is one 
essentially different from that which has differentiated species in 
the past and raised man to his ascendency among the animals. It 
is a process new in this world’s history. Assuming the truth of the 
Theory of Natural Selection, and having regard to Professor Weiss- 
mann’s destructive criticisms of the evidence for the inheritance of 
acquired characters, there are satisfactory grounds for believing that 
man (allowing for racial blendings) is still mentally, morally, and 
physically, what he was during the later Paleolithic period, that we 
are, and that the race is likely.to remain, for (humanly speaking) a 
vast period of time, at the level of the Stone age. The only con- 
siderable evolution that has occurred since then, so far as man is 
concerned, has been, it is here asserted, a different sort of evolution 
altogether, an evolution of suggestions and ideas. In this paper it is 
proposed to sketch an establishment of this view, and to indicate its 
bearing upon certain current conceptions. 

The fact which so far has been insufficiently considered in this rela- 
tion is the slowness with which the human animal breeds. The 
consequences of that fact are very far reaching. In this country at 
the present time the average person becomes a parent for the first 
time about the age of one or two-and-twenty—at any rate, it will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this discussion to assume that is the case. 
An unrestrained human animal could not, as a rule, bear offspring 
before the age of fifteen or sixteen. Compare with this the state of 
the case in such an animal as the rabbit. A female rabbit is capable 
of bearing offspring within six months of its birth, and usually does so. 
That is to say, a century is spanned by, at the utmost, five genera- 
tions of man, while a lineage of rabbits might conceivably have 
attained to the two hundredth generation in the same space of time. 
We may state the case of the rabbits in other words. Let us begin at 
the beginning; the matriarchal rabbit of our family was born, she 
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escaped, by virtue of her special fitness for survival, the dangers 
incidental to leporine youth,’ and in the space of six months began to 
submit a number of samples to the selection of her circumstances. The 
fittest of these survived and repeated the process within the twelve- 
month. So the business proceeded. In the hundred years the family 
had therefore been picked over two hundred times by the hand of 
Natural Selection. Two hundred times had there been a rejection of 
unsuitable variations and a premium upon adaptive novelties. In the 
case of the human being this had occurred only five times. By virtue 
of its rapid breeding alone, then, it is evident that a rabpit must be, 
to express the thing in.a numerical image, at least forty times more 
amenable to the process of Natural Selection than a type of human 
being without the slightest sexual restraint, and at least fifty times 
more than the civilised human being. 

But the lateness of maturity is not the only factor in this discussion. 
A doe rabbit has five or six litters yearly, averaging perhaps six in a 
litter; and the total average production by a doe of material upon 
which Natural Selection is to work may be (to guess at it) sixty or 
more. It is unusual for a woman to bear a fifth of this number of 
young. Here, then, is another consideration that carries the possible 
plasticity of the rabbit under changing conditions almost out of com- 
parison with that of the human animal. 

There is still a third difference, at least as between the rabbit and 
the civilised man of to-day. The normal death of a rabbit is a violent 
death ; famine and pestilence as ever, beasts and birds of prey per- 
haps less than formerly, and man, ever more vigorously with snare, 
and poison, and gun, are busy upon the species, destroying inter alia 
all that do not conform to a certain standard of efficiency. The 
average rabbit, one is led to infer from the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion, must be altering in accordance with the changing standards that 
its changing circumstances impose. But the civilised human animal 
is under the harrow of death less than any animal perhaps that ever 
lived. The average duration of human life in a civilised community, for 
instance, is well above the season of maturity, while that of the fox 
or rabbit must be (happily) well below it. The weeding process is 
with us, then, incomparably less rigorous than it is with the rabbits. 

Taking all these points together, and assuming four generations of 
men to the century—a generous allowance—and ten thousand years 
as the period of time that has elapsed since man entered upon the age 
of polished stone, it can scarcely be an exaggeration to say that he 
has had time only to undergo as much specific modification as the 
rabbit could get through in a century. Indeed, I believe it an 
exaggeration to say that he can possibly have undergone as much 
modification as the rabbit (under rapidly changing circumstances) 

(1) We are taking an average case from which, of course, good luck is eliminated. 
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would experience in fifty years. There are, I believe, statistics and 
resources in mathematical science, sufficient to determine this fact pre- 
cisely, but for the present argument the recognition of this monstrous 
disproportion of specific plasticity is sufficient. 

The fecund rabbit has been taken because it throws the factors of 
human stagnation (so far as Natural Selection goes) into effective 
contrast. In a lesser, though still considerable degree, the truth 
holds between man and all the higher animals. He breeds later amd 
more sparingly than any other creature. Compared with that of the 
swarming microscopic organisms of the pond, or with the bacteria, the 
ratio of his specific inertia approaches infinity. Now there is reason 
(in the fluctuations of zymotic diseases) to believe that species of 
bacteria hare altered in their nature within the present century. 
Their structure is, however, out of all comparison simpler than the 
human, and, apart from that, the known variations of animals, even 
the variations of fecund animals sedulously bred, are by no means 
striking. In view of which facts, i¢ appears to me impossible to believe 
that man has undergone anything but an infinitesimal alteration in his 
intrinsic nature since the age of unpolished stone. 

Even if we suppose that he has undergone such an alteration, it 
cannot be proceeding in the present civilised state. The most striking 
feature of our civilisation is its careful preservation of all the human 
lives that are born to it—the halt, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the 
ferocious, the atavistic; the wheat and tares not only grow together, 
but are impartially sheltered from destruction. These grow to 
maturity and pair under such complex and artificial circumstances that 
even a determinate Sexual Selection can scarcely be operating. Hold- 
ing the generally-accepted views of variation, we must suppose as 
many human beings are born below the average in any particular as 
above it, and that, therefore, until our civilisation changes funda- 
mentally, the intrinsic average man will remain the same. 

This completes the opening proposition of the argument, the d priori 
case for the permanence of man’s inherent nature; but before pro- 
ceeding, it may be well to glance at another line of thought, which, 
followed out, would lead to practically the same conclusion, that the 
average man of our society is now intrinsically what he was in 
Paleolithic times. Regard his psychology, and particularly his dis- 
position to rages and controversy, his love of hunting and violent exer- 
cise, and his powerful sexual desires. At present normally a man’s 
worldly interests, his welfare, and that of his family, necessitate a 
constant conflict to keep these dispositions under. A decent citizen is 
always controlling and disciplining the impulses of anger, forcing him- 
self to monotonous work, and resisting the seductions of the sporting 
instinct and a wayward imagination. I believe it is a fact that most 
men find monogamy at least so far “ unnatural” as to be a restraint. 
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Yet to any one believing in the Theory of Natural Selection it is in- 
credible that a moral disposition, any more than an anatomical one, can 
have come into being when it was—as are these desires and dispositions 
just mentioned in civilised man—directly prejudicial to the interests 
of the species in which it was developed. And, on the other hand, 
it marches with all our knowledge to suppose that in a state of 
complete savagery the rapid physical concentration, the intense self- 
forgetfulness of the anger-burst, the urgency of sexual passion in the 
healthy male, the love of killing which has been for ages such a 
puzzle in his own nature to man, would have subserved with exacti- 
tude the interests of the species. Here, again, is at least a plausible 
case for the belief that the natural man is still what he was in 
the stage of unpolished flint instruments—a stage which certainly 
lasted one hundred thousand years, and very probably many hundreds 
of thousands of years, which covered many thousands of generations, 
which rose probably with extreme slowness from the simian level, and 
in which he might conceivably have become very completely adapted 
to the necessities of his life. 

Coming now to the second proposition of this argument, we must 
admit that it is indisputable that civilised man is in some manner 
different from the Stone Age savage. But that difference, it is sub- 
mitted, is in no degree inherited. That, however, is a thing impos- 
sible to prove in its entirety, and it is stated here merely as an opinion 
arising out of the considerations just advanced. The cases of Wolf- 
Boys that have arisen show with sufficient clearness, at any rate, that 
the greater part of the difference is not inherited. If the child of a 
civilised man, by some conjuring with time, could be transferred, at 
the moment of its birth, to the arms of some Paleolithic mother, it is 
conceivable that it would grow up a savage in no way superior, by 
any standards, to the true-born Paleolithic savage. The main dif- 
ference is extrinsic, it is a difference in the scope and nature of the 
circle of thought, and it arose, one may conceive, as a result of the 
development of speech. Slowly during the vast age of unpolished 
stone, this new and wonderful instrument of intellectual enlargement 
and moral suggestion, replaced inarticulate sounds and gestures. Out 
of speech, by no process of natural selection, but as a necessary con- 
sequence, arose tradition. With true articulate speech came the 
possibilities of more complex co-operations and instructions than had 
hitherto been possible, more complex industries than hunting and the 
chipping of flints, and, at last, after a few thousand years, came 
writing, and therewith a tremendous acceleration in the expansion of 
that body of knowledge and ideals which is the reality of the civilised 
state. It is a pure hypothesis, but it seems plausible to suggest, that 
only with writing could the directly personal governments coalesce to 
form an ampler type of State. All this was, from the point of view 
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of the evolutionist, to whom a thousand years are but a day, a rapid 
and inevitable development of speech, just as the flooding of a vast 
country in the space of a few hours would be the rapid and inevitable 
consequence of the gradual sapping of a dam that fended off the sea. 
In his reference to this background of the wider state, and in its 
effect upon his growth, in moral suggestions and in knowledge, lies, 
I believe, the essential difference between Civilised and Palzolithic 
man. 

This completes the statement of the view I would advance. The 
last paragraph differs from the development of the previous proposi- 
tion, in being merely a sketchy explanation of the slightest texture 
inserted to suggest, rather than to establish, an idea. Should some 
of the details of the last paragraph even undergo inversion, the idea 
it completes will, I conceive, remain. That in civilised man we have 
(1) an inherited factor, the natural man, who is the product of 
natural selection, the culminating ape, and a type of animal more 
obstinately unchangeable than any other living creature; and (2) 
an acquired factor, the artificial man, the highly plastic creature of 
tradition, suggestion, and reasoned thought. In the artificial man 
we have all that makes the comforts and securities of civilisation a 
possibility. That factor and civilisation have developed, and will 
develop together. And in this view, what we call Morality becomes 
the padding of suggested emotional habits necessary to keep the 
round Palzeolithic savage in the square hole of the civilised state. 
And Sin is the conflict of the two factors—as I have tried to convey 
in my Island of Dr. Moreau. 

If this new view is acceptable it provides a novel definition of 
Education, which obviously should be the careful and systematic 
manufacture of the artificial factor in man. 

The artificial factor in man is made and modified by two chief 
influences. The greatest of these is suggestion, and particularly the 
suggestion of example. With this tradition is inseparably inter- 
woven. The second is his reasoned conclusions from additions to his 
individual knowledge, either through instruction or experience. The 
artificial factor in a man, therefore, may evidently be deliberately 
affected by a sufficiently intelligent exterior agent in a number of 
ways: by example deliberately set; by the fictitious example of the 
stage and novel ; by sound or unsound presentations of facts, or sound 
or fallacious arguments derived from facts, even, it may be, by 
emotionally propounded precepts. The artificial factor of mankind— 
and that is the one reality of civilisation—grows, therefore, through 
the agency of eccentric and innovating people, playwrights, novelists, 
preachers, poets, journalists, and political reasoners and speakers, the 
modern equivalents of the prophets who struggled against the priests 
—against the social order that is of the barbaric stage. And though 
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from the wider view our most capricious acts are predestinate, yet, at 
any rate, these developmental influences are exercised as deliberately, 
are as much a matter of design and choice, as any human act can be. 
In other words, in a rude and undisciplined way indeed, in an amor- 
phous chaotic way we might say, humanity is even now consciously 
steering itself against the currents and winds of the universe in which 
it finds itself. In the future, it is at least conceivable, that men with 
a trained reason and a sounder science, both of matter and psychology, 
may conduct this operation far more intelligently, unanimously, and 
effectively, and work towards, and at last attain and preserve, a social 
organization so cunningly balanced against exterior necessities on the 
one hand, and the artificial factor in the individual on the other, that 
the life of every human being, and, indeed, through man, of every 
sentient creature on earth, may be generally happy. To me, at least, 
that is no dream, but a possibility to be lost or won by men, as they 
may have or may not have the greatness of heart to consciously shape 
their moral conceptions and their lives to such an end. 

This view, in fact, reconciles a scientific faith in evolution with 
optimism. The attainment of an unstable and transitory perfection 
only through innumerable generations of suffering and “elimination” 
is not necessarily the destiny of humanity. If what is here advanced 
is true, in Education lies the possible salvation of mankind from 
misery and sin. We may hope to come out of the valley of Death, 
become emancipated from the Calanistic deity of Natural Selection, 
before the end of the pilgrimage. We need not clamour for the 
Systematic Massacre of the Unfit, nor fear that degeneration is the 
inevitable consequence of security. 


(In this paper the phrase “ natural man” has been used as though 
all men were inherently alike. But it must be borne in mind that 
there are racial differences which, save for interbreeding and segrega- 
tion of resultant types, have probably remained constant for many 
thousand years, and which must necessarily persist for many ages. 
The Aryan natural man is certainly not the Negro natural man; the 
Kelt, it may be, differs constitutionally from the Teuton, even as he 
claims. But the artificial man differs far more profoundly between 
nation and nation. The marked and, it is to be feared, growing 
divergence of the English type from the American, must be, for 
instance, a divergence purely of the artificial factor. Had we suffi- 
cient intelligence and unanimity to fight the forces of disruption, they 
could be fought and overcome.) 

H. G. WE ts. 


(Author of The Time Machine, 
The Wonderful Visit, &c., &c.) 




























































HOME ARTS IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


‘*The makers are the poets; ply your skill, 
Coleridge and Southey watch from yonder hill.” 


“Homr Arts” have become so firmly associated with the upper 
regions of the Albert Hall, where their annual exhibition is held, 
that many people hardly realise the wide contrast this, their town 
abode, forms in every respect to one of the most celebrated pro- 
ducing centres of such work, the settlement at Keswick, among the 
Cumberland mountains. The results of this work are known far 
and wide, wherever beauty of design and perfection of workmanship 
are valued, but the workers at home and their work in process 
(representing as it does a solid national art movement among country 
folk), are by no means familiar to the many admirers of the beautiful 
results of these well-spent winter evenings, for few people dare the 
imagined rigours of the Lake District during winter months. That 
such imaginings are somewhat foolish, we who live amid the moun- 
tain glories of winter know full well; but it is impossible to regret 
that at some time in the year this country should be left to its own 
resources, and that the boatman and the shepherd with the few others 
whose homes and toil are of the mountains, should have the hillsides 
and the tarns to themselves in all their winter beauty. To them it 
is given to see the sun die down behind Grisedale, with its many hues 
of orange and crimson reflected in the black ice of Derwentwater ; 
they hear the owls hoot and see the stars come out one by one above 
snowy Skiddaw—scenes that should call forth all the sense of beauty 
that is in a man, and enable him to reach unto something in art 
which is “the expression of man’s delight in the works of God.” 
That this show/d be the case, no one can doubt, but that it és, is quite 
another matter, always excepting unusual dispositions and cases. As 
a rule, the hardy north-country folk are by no means easily impressed 
with the beauty of their surroundings; fond of them to a fault, yes 
—-but sensitive to their influences—no ; and, indeed, one great reason 
for the commencement of this pursuit after beauty in the minds of 
the promoters of this art movement, was to train the eye and open the 
heart and mind to all the wonderful surrounding beauty of form and 
colour which every season reveals in its infinite variety to the dwellers 
around mere and mountain. 
This may be called the esthetic aim of our mountain school of art, 
but its practical object, now successfully attained, was to find remune- 
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rative employment for working men and others in spare hours, or 
when out of work, by teaching them such art industries as can be 
profitably carried on in their own homes; the payment for such 
work from the Keswick School is 6d. an hour, and a good workman 
can easily add £1 a week to his wages by spending his spare time in 
this way, instead of in that “ friendly crack” in the parlour of the 
“Cock and Dolphin,’ where the connection with wage-money is 
subtraction instead of addition. 

Our view of the school took place one January afternoon and 
evening, a view which had been deferred till the permanent building 
should be established, which, for many reasons, gives an importance 
and dignity to the work carried on at Keswick. The art work of the 
classes commenced in 1884, but it was not till the April of 1894 that 
its abiding home was a possibility. For many years the lessons were 
carried on in an ordinary parish room under great difficulties for want 
of proper accommodation, but, though the school in itself has always 
been self-supporting, it was not possible to think that it could produce 
the home of its own, which the committee felt to be essential to its 
enlarged opportunities. Also they were of opinion that, if the School 
was to maintain its position and become a means of permanent educa- 
tion to the village of Keswick, it was impossible either to meet the 
demands of the public or the requirements of the worker, with the 
very limited accommodation which their temporary premises afforded. 
So they had recourse to subscription (being able from the school funds 
to contribute £200, no mean surplus over working expenses), and in 
a short time over £1,000 was raised, the result being that a lovely 
unpretentious building grew up on the banks of the Greta, a memento 
of the old lake-country style of domestic architecture, with a character 
and charm of its own. 

To see the workers at work, one must, of course, visit the Keswick 
School of Industrial Art in the evening, but it is well worth seeing 
the place by daylight, to judge of its beautiful position and adapt- 
ability for its requirements. Just outside the town over the Greta 
Bridge, we come to a neat gateway and garden, and a few yards 
bring us to the door of the pretty little two-storied building of lake 
country slate, with its outside winding staircase and picturesque 
wooden balcony ; it looks up to the homes of Southey and Coleridge ; 
underneath the balcony are words which represent, as it were, the 
keynote of its existence :— 

‘** The loving eye and patient hand 


Shall work with joy and bless the land.” 


The ground-floor of the building is entirely devoted to the differ- 
ent workshops, where at present all is silent, but which, a few hours 
later, will be alive with the ring of the anvil, the beating of brass, 
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and the more silent chip of the woodcarver’s tools, as tendril and leaf 
grow from solid blocks under deft workmanship. The winding tower 
staircase was specially designed as a separate entrance for the use 
of visitors to the showroom, so that the workshops should be safe 
from invasion, and as it is entered the eye is quite dazzled by the 
glitter, glisten, and sheen of the metal work, upon which the fire- 
light and the departing sunshine are shedding every imaginable 
lustre. The motto of this rare showroom (the term is most unsuitable 
to it) is contained in Browning’s words :— 


‘Oh! Earth, as God has made it, allis beauty! 
And knowing this is Love, and love is duty.” 


Such a mass of magnificent outline and extraordinary beauty of 
shadow is seldom to be seen from any one point of view, much less 
from a showroom window! But those who have been instrumental 
in opening many unseeing eyes to their surroundings, would insist 
that “ Art is the expression of man’s delight in the works of God,” 
and that the temple of their art, if one may say so, should always be 
within sight and reverence of the beauty God has made. 

So we pass as a matter of course from the cause—Nature—to 
the effect of its beauty—Art. The sun goes down, and the lights 
are lit, and every beautiful tint of metal, variety of design and 
form glance down upon us from walls and tables. It is not in- 
tended here to catalogue the many beautiful things that come from 
this “‘ Home of Art” in the mountains, but a few words must be de- 
voted to design, as it is set forth in the exquisite copper screens, the 
endless bowls, the ever-varying trays, sconces, plaques, and wood 
carvings, the offertory dishes, and service-book backs, to say nothing 
of a unique coal-box, covered with the fishes of the coal period. 

The aim of the promoters of the school is to bring, as their pro- 
spectus states, “the designer and workman into such a relation that 
they become identified as was the case when the arts were truly living.” 
every one now entering this school is ob/iged to learn drawing, and 
the dream of its promoters will not be realised until every article pro- 
duced can be “the handiwork of one man from beginning to end.” 
But at present design in rural hands could not compete for an instant 
at metropolitan exhibitions, and the Keswick workers know full well 
that, in this department especially, they owe their exceptional position 
in home arts to the great ability and untiring energy of one woman, 
Mrs. Hardwick Rawnsley. Original designs, and designs copied from 
anything that is good in any country, age or style, have been her un- 
tiring care; ancient Indian designs with their lovely lotus buds and 
leaves ; ancient Coptic designs, strangely recalling those of the oldest 
Cumberland wood-carving ; embroidery, metal work, are all called 
into the service of home art, by the endless pains and talents of her, the 
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originator or adapter as the case may be. So far, no rustic genius in 
design has been produced from the art workshops of Cumberland, and 
until that is so, the Keswick School of Art can never be called quite 
self-supporting, as the work of Mrs. Rawnsley in connection with it 
represents the unpaid services of a designer of the highest class. 

But the January evenings creep on quickly, and before we have had 
time to do more than glance at the Museum, with its Swiss and Italian 
specimens and books for art study (a sweet reposeful little room where 
a man might think out his feeling for beauty), or chat with the excel- 
lent secretary in her comfortable business room, the hour for this 
recreation, which is still work, arrives: the men and boys flock in, 
some fifty in number, and the school is alive with industry and interest. 

It must of course be carefully remembered that these “ home arts ”’ 
are in great part done absolutely at home in the cottages and homes 
of the students, but every night there is a class at the school of some 
sort, and on Thursday nights all its teaching is in operation. 

The first room we enter is that for the brass and copper workers, a 
long chamber with low tables in centre and tables all round the walls ; 
at the first of these sit several boys, tracing from the linen patterns 
which are no small evidence of Mrs. Rawnsley’s endless labour, about a 
couple of hundred being always obtainable. 

On the wall facing your entrance are the words heading this article : 


‘*The makers are the poets; ply your skill, 
Coleridge and Southey watch from yonder hill.” 


One man is at work on what is known as “ cut diaper work ”’ ; another 
is employed in hammering out a magnificent design on copper from the 
Chiesa di Frari at Ravenna ; all are in sober, interested earnest. 

We pass on to the wood-carving room, where a teacher is at work 
showing faults and pointing out virtues, among which, first and fore- 
most in excellence, either in wood or metal, may be roughly enumerated 
clean tracery and good quality of groundwork, the groundwork to be 
in relation and proportion to pattern, the excellence of the whole 
design to be decided by its adaptability to the purpose for which the 
article in question is intended. Here in the wood-carving room we 
come across a beginner, who having just learned the use of his tools, 
naturally the first requisite, is preparing to carve a single leaf out of a 
little block of wood for practice. 

A door is opened and the terrible noise at once announces that we 
are in a smiths’ shop, where a lesson is being given by an amateur. 
This man, with brisk manner and bright intelligence, is one of the 
enthusiasts of the place ; he has his class well in hand ; no softening of 
correction is bothered over by this local art teacher of the north countrie ! 
" nen hy doa’n’t ye beat it reg’lar all round as a’ve always toald ye ? ” 

s the style of reproof administered, and accepted without a word. A 
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few more teachers such as this man, and these workshop schools might 
be the property of every village. At one time the pursuit of the silver 
trout and laying the snare for the wily rabbit (the only form in which 
love of nature seems naturally to come out in a rustic!) occupied all 
the spare hours of this man, but he has, since his work at the school in 
the evenings, entirely deserted his former pastime for the less venture- 
some and more profitable work at the class. Though he earns a certain 
amount like the others thereby, his teaching is a free gift, and his en- 
thusiasm a valuable power among his associates. Here we have the 
sort of man, as to intelligence at all events, for whom Ruskin wrote 
his Fors Clavigera; of which book our workman expressed his ap- 
proval with the stolid patronage of possession, having won a copy as a 
prize, “ Ay—it’s a good book !” 

Here the beautiful bowls are shaped upon which afterwards some 
lovely design is to grow, and here too are made the tools for every 
branch of work in the school. It is the proudest achievement of 
Keswick that absolutely all tools used are made at home, and here the 
ingenuity of the men that does not amount as yet to design is often 
great in inventing some little turn or twist in shape which they know 
to be specially adapted to their wants in working. There was a 
triumphant moment among the workers when the school was applied 
to by another in Bradford as to where it could get a certain tool which 
Keswick was known to possess. Needless to say the answer went back 
with pride “all our tools are home-made.” 

But a visit to the Home Arts School in Cumberland could not in 
any sense be considered complete without seeing the “ finishing shop,” 
as it is called, for which there is not room in the school at present, 
and to which a little room across the Greta Bridge has been devoted. 
The man whose special province this department is gave an interesting 
account of his branch of the trade, and a very important one it is, for 
here everything made in the school is at present put together; even 
articles virtually in one piece must be joined somewhere before they 
can become candlesticks and teacaddies. Here, also, the important 
business of polishing is done, and it seems as if “finishing” was 
likely to be a difficulty in quite realising the dream of home arts, for 
in the past ten years, when so many excellent workers have been 
found, only two finishers have attained to any perfection. It is 
difficult to say why, unless it be that the work is not so interesting in 
character, and requires great exactness in detail. Thus it would be 
impossible that the workman in this department should not, to a 
certain extent, know his own value to the school, more especially as it 
was pointed out to him by an offer from a Birmingham tradesman 
of work to the amount of £40 a month; but “ Noa,” says the devoted 
Cumbrian, “ t’schule mun cum fust.” 

And first, indeed, in the hearts of its workers the school does come. 
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« As surely,” says Mr. Rawnsley, “as the country side is kept at its 
deadly dulness for the labouring man on a winter evening, so surely 
will the pith and marrow of our English rural life find its way up to 
the bewildering cities, and lose itself, its simplicity, its freshness, its 
very life, in the flare and glare of our monster towns.” The effort to 
relieve this monotony in dull little country places in the winter even- 
ings has been eminently successful, and the people recognise the benefit, 
and give it their attention, love, and gratitude. 

I have thought it unnecessary to quote statistics to any minute 
degree, but some mention of them is necessary for fear of a merely 
esthetic valuation being attached to this movement, therefore it may 
be noted that the little town of Keswick annually produces and sells 
some £700 worth of this art-work. Among the workers are men of all 
trades. Pencil-makers are numerous, as it is the special trade of 
Keswick, a trade that should be a very flourishing industry did not 
our Government get all their pencils in Germany, as one of the men 
indignantly remarked. But labourers, boatmen, gardeners, shepherds, 
tailors, and many another craft are all here banded together in 
pursuit of the beautiful, and in devotion to their work ; and there és 
among them, by reason of their teaching, something of the spirit of 
the Nuremberg wood-carvers of old, something of the attention to a 
tendril or a flower, which, in its highest degree, gave fame to such a 
man as Benvenuto Cellini. 

But whence has come this true spirit of art, whence has come this 
awakening sense of beauty? Without doubt a mountain race has it 
within itself, though deeply hidden away, and practically, one may 
say, non-existent. The spirit to rouse, the power to carry out, the 
energy and ability to overcome difficulties are absolute necessities for 
the awakening of enthusiasm, and it would be indeed a very half-and- 
half account of this art movement of the Fells if I failed to say, that 
to this power, in the chief promoters of the Keswick School of Industrial 
Art, Mr. and Mrs. Rawnsley, the whole success of the movement is 
due. 

And why? Because they were not merely content with small 
ideals, but because the absolute best in art and the opening of the 
mind to its glorious treasures was their whole single-minded aim, 
and this, along with the perception, that to follow after the best in 
nature, in life, and in work, leads to the highest advancement of 
man, yea, even “ unto the King in all His beauty.” » 


A. M. WakeEFIELD. 








IRELAND’S DIFFICULTY—ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY. 


M. Henr1t Martin once described the Irish as a people “ always 
ready to react against the despotism of fact.”” But the phrase seems to 
me to apply much more convincingly, in so far as their dealings with 
Ireland are concerned, to the people of Great Britain. Fact, at any 
rate, as Burns has it, “ dar’na be disputed.” And it és a fact, not- 
withstanding all the able and ingenious attempts which have been 
made from time to time by Englishmen to obscure it, that the dearest 
wish of Ireland’s heart is to see her nationality again visibly demon- 
strated before the world. Some Irishmen desire separation, and an 
independent Irish Republic ; some would not agree to their country 
being divorced from the British Empire, because the share which 
Irishmen have in the British Empire is one of Ireland’s greatest 
assets; some demand Repeal of the Act of Union and a return to the 
system in existence during the Parliament of Grattan; and some, 
finally, would be satisfied by the creation of a statutory legislature 
such as either of those proposed by Mr. Gladstone. But they are all 
equally sincere and equally fervid in their aspiration that the day may 
soon come, when Ireland will be ruled by her own sons in what Isaac 
Butt once affectionately described as ** The Old House at Home” in 
College Green, Dublin. | 

My purpose in writing this article is to show that the sentiment I 
have here described will continue for an indefinite period to be the 
dominating factor in Irish affairs; that in consequence the Irish 
Question will continue at intervals as heretofore, for an indefinite 
period, to assume irritating, or troublesome, or difficult, or ugly forms, 
as the case may be ; and that if the British people go on endeavouring 
to ignore the most striking, the most persistent, the most permanent 
feature of Irish life and Irish politics, they will simply prove that on 
one great problem, at least, they are constitutionally unable to bring 
to bear that practical common-sense and that genius for affairs which 
have built up their Empire. 

The sentiment of nationality will continue for an indefinite period 
to be the dominating factor in Irish affairs. In order to prove this 
I shall have to glance back fora moment. Let it not be forgotten— 
by Englishmen it is almost always forgotten—that the sentiment is 
not a thing of yesterday. It came down from a time prior to the Norman 
invasion, and if Irishmen have seldom united all together against the 
foreigner, it has been simply because, when the foreigner arrived, the 
evolution of political institutions in Ireland had not reached the stage 
when the whole people see that a strong central government is neces- 
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sary to their safety. But the national idea was always there, latent, in 
the minds of the Irish clansmen. The great Hugh O’Neill’s ambition 
was to unite Ireland, wrest her from Elizabeth, and make her an 
independent state. Even in the days, half a century later, when 
she foolishly sacrificed herself for the Stuarts, the confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny proclaimed her constitutional independence ; and 
almost half a century later still, the most representative parlia- 
ment that ever sat on Irish soil—though it was called together by 
James II., and sneered at by Macaulay for being largely composed of 
“Macs and O’s”—opened its proceedings by declaring that it, and it 
only, was competent to make laws to bind Ireland. The hideous 
nightmare of the penal days followed, but even out of that gloom we hear 
the voices of Lucas, Molyneux, and Swift proclaiming the right of the 
Irish people to govern themselves, voices, the echoes of which, heard 
later on by Grattan, took the form of cannon in College Green, and 
forced from England the free parliament of ’82. That parliament 
was taken from Ireland eighteen years subsequently, owing to the 
venality of the Irish Protestant gentry, by whom it was composed. 
But in the meantime, the shadow of the penal laws was lifting its 
black pall off the land. <A great Catholic Celt emerged out of the 
darkness, led on his people to the recovery of their religious rights, 
and by 1829 Catholic Emancipation had been won. And a little over 
a decade of Catholic Emancipation sufficed to dig the national idea 
from the grave in which Pitt thought he had buried it. 

By 1842 the nation, led by her great Celt, had repudiated the 
treacherous bargain made in 1800 by the Protestant gentry, and was 
thundering at the doors of Parliament for the restitution of its lost 
liberties. That effort failed, and Peel believed he had, like Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, killed the national idea with kindness—a Maynooth 
grant and a Colleges Bill. But in 1848 Ireland was in an insurrec- 
tion led by men whose demands went far beyond O’Connell’s. That 
effort failed also—failed miserably. John Mitchell, with his charac- 
teristic sardonic humour, described the victory of the Government as 
“the last conquest of Ireland—perhaps!” England took the 
description without the “ perhaps.’’ Indeed, why shouldn’t she ¥ 
Famine was rapidly solving the Irish question. In 1846 the popu- 
lation was almost nine millions; in 1851 it was little over six millions. 
As the Times had it, “the Celt was going—going with a vengeance.”’ 
And yet fifteen years later the Government discovered one morning. 
very much to its surprise, we may presume, that nearly a hundred 
thousand young Irishmen were members of a secret military organiza- 
tion called the Fenian Brotherhood, whose purpose was to wrest the 
country from its grasp, and that the British army itself was honey- 
combed with its members. Clearly, the national idea had not died 
yet. Then Mr. Gladstone tried his hand at laying the spectre. He 
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disestablished the Irish Episcopal Church, he passed a Land Bill. 
The national idea could hardly survive these kindnesses. But it did; 
and in a form which, no doubt, astonished Mr. Gladstone. The 
Trish Protestants did not like to see their Church disestablished. 
They had not bargained for that when they sold their Parliament. 
The Orangemen were even more indignant, and indeed threatened 
to “kick the Queen’s Crown into the Boyne.” And of course the 
landlords disliked a Land Act which was supposed to confer great 
benefits on the tenants. The consequence was the emergence of the 
national idea once again, this time under the name of Home Rule, 
the leadership of the ablest and most prominent Protestant Conser- 
vative in the country, and the patronage of a large number of the 
most influential of the Irish gentry. Isaac Butt was a true Irishman 
and a good Nationalist, but, unfortunately, as it turned out after- 
wards, the men with whom he was associated proved themselves 
almost as false to the National cause as their grandfathers who sold 
the Irish Parliament. Having adopted Home Rule out of a spirit 
of revenge and spleen, it was natural they should be easily lured out 
of their new principles; and so they were, by carefully and cleverly 
distributed bribes from the Government, to those of them who proved 
in any way troublesome. 
ut the torch of nationality could not be extinguished even by a 
place-hunting party of “ nominal Home Rulers,” as Mr. Gladstone, 
in a moment of happy inspiration, described these worthy gentlemen. 
It passed from the feeble hands of the grand old Tory Butt, almost 
as he sank into the grave, to the iron grip of the young squire from 
Wicklow, grandson of the noble Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer, who from amid the sinks and sewers of corruption 
through which Castlereagh carried the Union, emerged white and 
stainless—as Sir Joshua Barrington has it, “ uncorrupted and in- 
corruptible.” The rest is within every grown person’s memory— 
how the new leader, instead of trying to court the untrustworthy 
— of his class, threw himself on the people ; how, in the words 
f Mr. Morley in a later day, he “ nailed the green flag to the mast,’ 
ey in face of every wind that blew, grimly kept it flyi ing in the eye 
of the world; how, at long last, the national idea was vindicated 
and endorsed, amid one of the most memorable scenes that has 
ever taken place in Westminster Palace, by the Prime Minister 
of England; how Mr. Balfour endeavoured to kill it by sending 
its advocates to gaol and building light railways in Connemara and 
Donegal; how, ‘notwithetanding “all this, it emerged again, won 
the election of 1892, and cartied a Home Rule Bill through the 
English Commons; and, finally, how it was (according to certain 
authorities) killed at last, owing to the differences amongst Irish 
Nationalists and the apathy of English Liberals, by a majority 
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of one hundred and fifty Unionists returned to the present Parlia- 
ment. 

But has it been killed at last? The question brings me to the 
statement I have made, that the sentiment of nationality will con- 
tinue for an indefinite period to be the dominating factor in Irish 
affairs. 

One knowing the English character would, I think, say at once 
that an unprejudiced Englishman would accept the statement on the 
strength of the short history of the sentiment which I have just given, 
without going any further. But unfortunately, on this matter, there 
are very few unprejudiced Englishmen, very few who see the Irish 
question steadily and see it whole; very few, above all, who do not 
believe that England, with her usual good luck, is bound to succeed 
at last. It may therefore be well to table a few further proofs in 
support of this fundamental contention. 

I start by boldly making the assertion that the sentiment of the 
Nationality is to-day as widespread in Ireland, as deep, as potential, 
and as keenly felt as ever it has been at any period in the whole 
history of the country. The only difference is this, that it is not 
outwardly exciting the people. Englishmen—and even well-in- 
formed Englishmen—seem to forget the Franchise Act of 1884. 
That measure was a revolution. It emancipated the people. or the 
Celts of Ulster it was a constitutional breaking of the gyves of con- 
quest, comparable only with the rising of 1641. The Ireland post- 
1884 could never be the same as the Ireland ante-1884. An Irish 
Nationalist party of between eighty and ninety was thenceforward 
not a phenomenon or an accident, but an inevitable and a permanent 
fact of Irish political life. It is not likely that Irish Unionism will 
ever again in our day have so good an opportunity to disintegrate 
the National party as it had at the last election, when the party 
was divided into three hostile sections; yet the best Unionism could 
do under the circumstances was to reduce the total strength of the 
Nationalist membership by three votes. 

Nothing could so impressively demonstrate the change created in 
Ireland by the popular franchise. The peop/e of Ireland—that is to 
say, those overwhelming sections of the population which had been for 
generations and centuries impoverished and degraded by misgovern- 
ment and neglect, as distinguished from those select minorities, which 
for generations and centuries had lived and waxed fat under the 
same system—the people of Ireland had now the opportunity to 
express their views of the situation, and twice within seven years they 
expressed them with almost absolute unanimity in favour of a radical 
change in the method by which their country was being ruled. We 
are coolly told that these are temporary manifestations. But do the 
persons who believe this know anything about the motives which are 
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at work in the minds of the Irish people? Iam not now referring to 
the fact that Irish Nationalism is an historic faith, handed down the 
centuries. I am referring to the fact that the Irish people Anow that 
the English Parliament has utterly and disastrously failed in its 
attempt to govern Ireland. Nor do they need any politician or plat- 
form orator to give them this knowledge. It is written in the sad faces 
of old men and old women, whose sons and daughters have gone from 
them over the sea for ever; it is written in the empty cabins scattered, 
like spectres, through the landscape; it is written in the long stretches 
of pasture lands on which bullocks graze above the hearthstones of those 
who fell in the struggle for existence, or “ fled to better climes.” No 
Englishman can, in our day, hope to change these things, cr to 
obliterate the recollection of them. If all the gold of the British 
exchequer were poured into the country; if the sad faces were made 
less sad, and the empty cabins were re-peopled, and the long stretches 
of pasture-land were again transformed into little farms and filled with 
happy workers ; yet the grim exile would return with his memories. 
The famine,” said Mr. Morley, in a speech during the Home Rule 
debates, “was followed by the great emigration and the wholesale 
eviction—a chapter of which we have not yet come to the last page. 
That was a dismemberment and a dispersion,” he added, ‘ which 
planted in every quarter of the globe an enemy to your rule. That 
is the most important of all the changes, because the growth of an 
Ireland across the seas has givén the Irish at home a self-confidence 
and a moral power, and a command of material resources, of which 
O’Connell never dreamed.” The Times, in its earlier days, was even 
more impressive on this point. In 1860, after the great clearances and 
the great emigration, it prophesied that there would be “again an 
Ireland, but a colossal Ireland, and an Ireland placed in the New 
World.” 


“We shall only’’ (The Times went on), “have pushed the Celt westwards ; 
ceasing for the future to be imprisoned between the Liffey and the Shannon, he 
will spread from New York to San Francisco. . . . We must gird our loins to en- 
counter the Nemesis of seven centuries of misgovernment. To the end of time 
a hundred millions of people, spread over the largest habitable area in the world, 
and confronting us everywhere by sea and land, will remember that their 
forefathers paid tithe to the Protestant clergy, rent to absentee landlords, and a 
forced obedience to the laws which these had made. . . . We shall have nourished 
and brought up, by us, at home, a power which is called to rule over the New 
World, to extend its influence over both the oceans, and to become the master of 
an entire hemisphere.” 

The late Professor Cairns treats the matter from a different stand- 
point, but no less strikingly. 

‘Not a few public writers,’’ he says, ‘‘feel much difficulty in accounting for 
the persistent hatred manifested by a portion of the Irish people for the English 


name. Sucha state of feeling is regarded as incomprehensible, in presence of the 
many and great benefits conferred on their country by modern legislation, and of 
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the good disposition which is known to animate most English statesmen ; and, as 
generally happens, in like cases, the phenomenon is generally referred to some 
ineradicable vice or tlaw in the Celtic character. It might help those writers to 
a solution of their difficulty, if they would reflect on the condition of mind in 
which the victims of the violent expulsions just described must have crossed the 
Atlantic. Is it strange if, in after years, the picture of the sheriff and his posse, with 
crowbar and torch, and the smoking ruins of their hovels tumbling to pieces over 
their heads—if the nights spent in the ditch by the wayside, and all the wretched- 
ness of the tramp to the port—if these things should find a more permanent 
place in their imagination than the advantages of Catholic Emancipation, Cor- 
porate Reform, the National Schools, or the Encumbered Estates Court? Men 
leaving their country full of such bitter recollections would naturally not be 
found to disseminate the most amiable ideas respecting Irish landlordism and the 
power which upholdsit. I own I cannot wonder that a thirst for revenge should 
spring from such calamities ; that hatred, even undying hatred, for what they 
could not but regard as the cause and symbol of their misfortunes—English rule 
in Ireland—should possess the sufferers ; that it should grow into a passion, into 
a religion, to be preached with fanatic zeal to their kindred, and bequeathed to 
posterity—perhaps not the less effectually that it happened to be their only 
legacy. The disaffection now so widely diffused throughout Ireland may possibly 
in some degree be fed from historical traditions, and have its remote origin in the 
confiscations of the seventeenth century ; but all that gives it energy, all that 
renders it dangerous, may, I believe, be traced to exasperation produced by recent 
transactions, and more especially to the bitter memories left by that most flagrant 
abuse of the rights of property, and most scandalous disregard of the claims of 
humanity—the wholesale clearances of the period following the famine.” 


I shall not quote any further authorities on this matter, though I 
could quote many in the same sense. Mr. Morley describes the great 
Irish famine as “ a chapter of which we have not yet come to the last 
page’; and the Zimes and Professor Cairns agree. That is sufficient 
for the argument. I close my proofs of the permanency of Irish National 
sentiment by citing the opinions of two eminent men of letters—an 
Englishman and an Irishman—vwritten before the practical and 
formidable shape which the sentiment assumed under the leadership 
of Mr. Parnell drove them out of their conscientious and philosophical 
beliefs into the arms of the Unionist party. Here is the opinion of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith in 1867 :— 


“The real root of the disaffection which exhibits itself at present in the guise 
of Fenianism, and which has been suddenly kindled into flame by the arming of 
the Irish at the American Civil War, but which existed before in a nameless and 
smouldering state, is, as I believe, the want of national institutions, of a national 
capital, of any objects of national reverence and attachment, and consequently of 
anything deserving to be called national life. . . . . ‘In Ireland we can make no 
appeal to patriotism, we can have no patriotic sentiment in our school-books, 
no patriotic emblems in our schools, because in Ireland everything patriotic is 
rebellious.” These were words uttered in my hearing, not by a complaining 
demagogue, but by a desponding statesman. They seemed to me pregnant with 
fatal truth.” 


Mr. Lecky is even more emphatic :— 
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‘In no other history,” he writes, in his ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,’ 
“can we investigate more fully the evil consequences which must ensue from 
disregarding the sentiment of nationality, which, whether it be wise or foolish, 
whether it be desirable or the reverse, is at least one of the strongest and most 
enduring of human passions. This, as I conceive, lies at the root of Irish dis- 
content. Itis a question of nationality as truly as in Hungary or in Poland. 
Special grievances or anomalies may aggravate but do not cause it, and they 
become formidable only in as far as they are connected with it. ... As in 
Hungary, as in Poland, as in Belgium, national institutions alone will obtain the 
confidence of the nation, and any system of policy which fails to recognise this 
craving of the national sentiment will fail also to strike a chord of true gratitude. 
It may palliate but it cannot cure.” 


If, then, the sentiment of Irish nationality is, on the best and most 
unimpeachable evidence obtainable, proved to be a permanent one, what 
is the duty of an English statesman ? 

Surely it is to satisfy the sentiment. “To do this,” says Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, “ would be a hard trial for our pride.” That remark 
hits the nail on the head. 

It is English pride that is at fault all through. “From what I 
have observed,”’ said Edmund Burke, speaking of the laws against the 
Catholics in the last century, “it is pride, arrogance, and a spirit of 
domination, and not a bigoted spirit of religion, that has caused and 
kept up these oppressive statutes.” The generalisation may be applied 
to the kill-Home-Rule-by-kindness policy of the present ministry. It is 
not a bigoted hatred of Home Rule that inspires it; it is English 
pride, arrogance, and a spirit of domination. 

And, curiously enough, we see this far more clearly when our 
English rulers are friendly than when they are hostile. Nothing, for 
instance, could have been more condescending, more patronising, more 
arrogant, than the attitude of the English Liberals who came over to 
“befriend ” Ireland during the régime of Mr. Arthur Balfour. But 
I draw my most convincing illustration from Mr. Arthur Balfour 
himself. Everybody, even in Ireland, now knows that Mr. Balfour’s 
attitude towards that country is inspired by genuine friendship and 
sincere sympathy ; everybody, even in Ireland, now knows that Mr. 
Balfour is one of the most courteous and considerate men in English 
public life. Yet when Mr. Balfour visited Donegal in 1890, one little 
ripple on the smooth surface of his pleasant and successful progress 
through the poor districts of that county betrayed him into an expres- 
sion which was nothing more nor less than an insult to the Irish people. 
Mr. Balfour’s tour, as I have hinted, had been a great success; he was 
received everywhere with respect. But when he arrived at Dungloe, 
Mr. Swift McNeill, one of the parliamentary representatives for the 
county, turned up at his meeting, and roundly informed him that in 
his capacity “as a professional humanitarian ” in Donegal, he did not 
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eut a particularly fine figure, considering the fact that his police were 
on the point of assisting Mr. Olphert to evict 250 families. Mr. 
MeNeill told the Chief Secretary to his face that he was in Donegal 
“ ostentatiously for benevolence,” and that his policy was “a policy of 
benevolence cum extermination.” To me it seems that Mr. MeNeill’s 
action was in execrably bad taste, and utterly wanting in prudence. 
Mr. Balfour replied with characteristic dignity and point. “TI have,” 
he said, “ received a warm and hearty welcome from those who are 
ready to believe—which, apparently, Mr. McNeill is not prepared to 
do—that the object I had in view, the sole object, was the ameliora- 
tion of the poor people in this country.” The retort was admirable, 
and must have gone home. And so far the Chief Secretary had, per- 
haps, scored. But what is an Irishman to think of this, which followed 
almost immediately ? — 

“T appeal to you, gentlemen, I appeal to you, who have at heart, as I believe, 
the interest of the people of this district, whether the schemes which, on behalf of 
the Government, I had the privilege of carrying through Parliament, are not 
calculated to do more to benetit the people than all the speeches that ever were 
made, and whether anything that has ever been done by those who wish to inflame the 


passions of the masses will do as much as I have done for the permanent well-being of 
the people of this district.” 


Matthew Arnold once plunged into Irish controversy with a couple 
of magazine articles, in which he endeavoured to prove—to quote his 
own words—“that in order to attach Ireland to us (the English) solidly, 
English people have not only to do something different from what they 
have done hitherto, they have also to be something different from what 
they have been hitherto.” Arnold’s doctrine was sound, but what 
prospect is there of it ever influencing the English mind, when we 
find a man of the tolerance, and insight, and breadth of view of Mr. 
Balfour, under the circumstances described, making the remark I have 
italicised ? Even Matthew Arnold himself was unable to live up to 
his own notion, for while he thought England should give in to 
Irishmen on such questions as the Land and Catholic Education, his 
attitude towards Home Rute was as hostile as the attitude of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He was unlike Mr. Chamberlain, however, in seeing 
that there was a fundamental difference between the Irish and the 
English people, and that it was impossible to settle the Irish question 
by methods which would settle a Yorkshire or a Lincolnshire question. 
An Irish member of Parliament said to me the other day: “ The 
Irishman is a reduced aristocrat, and the Englishman is a promoted 
slave’ ; and the description gives a good idea of Matthew Arnold’s 
view of the problem to be solved. And how did this sane, this well- 
balanced, this sweetly-reasonable English mind propose to solve the 
problem? Those who have not read Arnold’s Jrish Essays, will be 
surprised, I am sure, and perhaps amused also, to find that his great 
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solution of the Irish question was to give the English middle class a 
better education and a higher culture, so that they might be able to 
bring broader and more tolerant minds to the consideration of the 
matter. ‘Our civilisation,” he writes, “is not congenial to them [the 
Irish]. To talk of it, therefore, as a substitute for perfectly healing 
measures is ridiculous. Indeed, the pedantry, bigotry, and narrowness 
of our middle class, who disfigure the civilisation we have to offer, are 
the chief obstacle to our offering measures perfectly healing. And the 
conclusion is, that our middle class and its civilization require to be 
transformed.” 

Here we see two of the keenest and honestest English intellects 
of the nineteenth century at work on the Irish problem. Mr. 
Balfour, who has succeeded in depriving Irishmen of the oppor- 
tunity to rule their own country, and in having the task given to 
himself, boasts to an assembly of Irishmen that he, an English- 
man, has done more service to Donegal than the Irishmen whom he 
has deprived of the opportunity to do any service to Donegal; Mr. 
Arnold, recognising the true inwardness of the Irisk difficulty, pro- 
poses that Irishmen should wait for its settlement until an intellectual 
and moral revolution can be effected among the middle class of Eng- 
land. English pride is at the bottom of both these absurdities. 
And, of course, the lesser minds follow in the wake of the absurdities. 
They even invent absurdities of their own. Here is an extract from 
an article in the June New Review of 1889 by Mr. T. W. Russell, 


M.P. :— 


“As to Local Government, I frankly admit all the difficulties. If anybody 
eares to put it so, I will admit the dangers. No matter. Whatever risk there may 
be must be incurred. . . . You cannot have one system of Local Government in 
Great Britain and another in Ireland. .. . Half measures are what I most fear. 
If this policy is to be carried out *twere well not only that it should be done 
quickly—it should be done thoroughly. Let us leave no dregs, let us deal with 
and meet sentiment where it can be fairly and reasonably met and satisfied.”’ 


Mr. Russell, it will be seen, understands the true inwardness of the 
material side of the Irish Question, just as Matthew Arnold under- 
stood the true inwardness of the spiritual side. But Mr. Russell’s 
solution of the problem is as hopeless as Mr. Arnold’s. And why ¥ 
We shall find the answer in an article by Mr. G. R. Wodehouse, 
M.P., in the National Review for September, 1887. Mr. Wodehouse 
is considering the question of recognising Irish Nationality. ‘“ Even 
a small measure of autonomy,” he writes, “‘ based on this principle, 
would be more disruptive than a large one based on the principle of 
local self-government.” It is English pride from top to bottom. 

We find, then, that the sentiment of nationality is permanent in 
the hearts of the majority of the Irish people, and that the pride which 
refuses to acknowledge that nationality, or to compromise with it, 
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appears to be permanent in the breasts of the majority of the people 
of England. Is there no way out of the difficulty? Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, following in the footsteps of his more eminent brother, says 
there is. He says he will kill Home Rule with kindness. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour has just returned from a visit to Donegal and the Western 
Irish counties. Like his brother, he has been received with the 
greatest respect ; and he has come back to Dublin full of his magnifi- 
cent idea. Let me remind the Chief Secretary of two little incidents 
in his brother’s tour. On his way from Balla to Belmullet, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, on entering a field in order to converse with some 
peasants who were digging potatoes, knocked down a portion of the 
ditch. When he apologised, a peasant woman said, “ We would 
have knocked down all the walls to let your honour in, if we knew 
you were coming.” And this friendly answer was capped by a man 
who was evidently acquainted with Mr. Balfour’s railway schemes, 
who, with excellent Irish wit, declared that, ‘“‘ Begorra, and I would 
have made his honour a railway into the field.” That was in a 
division of Mayo; and the said division, two years later, returned its 
Nationalist member with greater enthusiasm than ever. The other 
incident I have already described. It was the meeting between Mr. 
Arthur Balfour and Mr. Swift McNeill. When Mr. McNeill left the 
room the spokesman of the locality, who described himself as “‘ one of 
the leading men in the district,” and “as great a Nationalist as Mr. 
McNeill,” promptly repudiated Mr. McNeill’s speech, and described 
it as “a bit of impertinence.” That was in a division of Donegal ; 
and the said division, two years later, like its Mayo neighbour, 
returned its Nationalist member with even greater enthusiasm than 
ever. Neither of these incidents, therefore, is encouraging for Mr. 
Gerald Balfour's policy of killing Home Rule by kindness. 

The fact is, you cannot “ kill Home Rule by kindness.” It has 
been tried over and over again, and tried in vain. But never was it 
tried in such a hopeless moment as it is being tried now by the 
present Chief Secretary. 

What is the position of the Irish Nationalist cause at the present 
moment ? The average Englishman seems to think that the question 
might be answered in a word—* Chaos.”’ There never was a greater 
misapprehension. I make bold to state that the Irish National cause 
is to-day steadily approaching one of those turning points which 
always mark the opening of a new movement. We are told the 
Irish Nationalists are divided. That is true; but Mr. Dillon has just 
been pointedly reminding us that they were divided during the first 
six years of the leadership of Mr. Parnell. And does a temporary 
cleavage kill a cause? If so, then, according to the statement of the 
leading article in which your latest sixpenny weekly introduces itself 
to the world, we have reached the beginning of the end in the history 
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of the great Liberal party. “ Rent by internal jealousies and dissen- 
sions, cursed with two rival leaders whose chief aim is to discredit 
and undermine each other, dominated by ranters, canters, and 
faddists of every description ”’—here is the picture given by the New 
Saturday of the party which has played such a great role in the 
making of England. Dut again, say the critics, we have no great 
and masterful leader like Mr. Parnell to consolidate and direct the 
energies of the people towards the one grandend. And in reply I quote 
the words of the American poet, James Whitcomb Riley, used 
recently to some literary people who were complaining that the world 
had not at present any great literary master. “ No, sir,” he said, 
“T haven’t got any advice to offer the Almighty on the subject. 
He’s attending to his business all right ; keeping these little spheres 
going like a juggler. If He hasn’t a new poet on deck as good as 
the old ones, it’s because He doesn’t need one just at present.” The 
leader will appear when the hour is ripe for his coming. Meantime 
the least courageous element in Irish national life ‘at home and 
abroad,” has declared, in what was undeniably a great Convention 
in Dublin, that they utterly refuse to accept the result of the last 
election as the Waterloo of Home [ule, and solemnly decided that, 
so far as they are concerned, “on the cause must go,” as before. No 
doubt some of the organizers of the Convention laid it open to ridicule 
by trying to make it a fly-flap to drive away the Healyite flies; but 
you have always these queer minor and irrelevant absurdities in Irish 
politics. The re-endorsement of the national idea was the definite 
and practical work of the gathering. Mr. Healy’s forces at home 
and abroad would, if called together, endorse the national idea in the 
same way ; and Mr. Redmond’s will endorse it in a few days in a 
procession through the streets of Dublin to the grave of Mr. Parnell. 
I set down these things, not because they are remarkable, but because 
it is necessary to keep them in mind. The new and epoch-making 
elements in the situation, curiously enough, take the form of blue- 
books. One is the report of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s Recess Com- 
mittee, the other the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Financial Relations of Ireland and Great Britain. Mr. Horace 
Plunkett succeeded in getting together a body of Irishmen of all 
parties and creeds with the object of endeavouring to discover some 
means by which the material condition of Ireland could be im- 
proved. The investigation had a curious result—the signing, 
namely, of a document which declared that the poverty and failure 
of Ireland were directly due to English-mace laws, by men who, 
under ordinary circumstances, would rather have allowed their right 
hands to be cut off. The Financial Relations report came out 
about the same time. It declared that Ireland was overtaxed to the 
extent of between two and three millions a year. What was the 
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result ? Men, even Irishmen, could not believe their eyes when they 
read the statement in cold print. Irish Unionists saw at once how 
completely it took the ground from every argument they had been 
advancing during ten years; and they almost feared to refer to the 
subject. In England a journalistic conspiracy, headed by the Times, 
was at once ulead into to pooh-pooh the finding, and to bluff 
public opinion. It is clear, however, that the conspiracy must fail. 
It has already failed in Ireland, largely through the magnificent stand 
taken on the question by one of the Tory journals of the Irish 
capital. Between two and three millions a year! Over a matter 
of less than a hundred thousand pounds, absolutely, Swift lashed 
Ireland into a frenzy of passion against England. Imagine the 
political possibilities of this colossal grievance. "There has been much 
talk of Irish “ Unity.”? What if the finding of the Financial Rela- 
tions Commission land England into a position in which she will 
be face to face, not only witha United Nationalist party, but with a 
United Irish Nation, Unionist and Home Ruler, Protestant and 
Catholic, North and South, demanding reparation for this great 
wrong! Finally, behind all these forces which are bringing Ireland 
to the turning-point of which I have spoken, there is the mysterious 
something in the air which tells that the young men of Irish blood 
are again showing their practical adhesion to the doctrine that the 
liberties of Ireland can only be won by arms. I merely hint at this 
aspect of the question. As for the dynamite scare—which of course 
has nothing to do with what I have just referred to—it has proved 
this at least, that the English people are prepared to believe that 
Irishmen would do anything to damage England. And why? Why, 
of course, because they instinctively feel that the “ Nemesis of seven 
centuries of misgovernment ’’—to use the phrase of the Times—will 
haunt them till substantial justice is done to the Irish people. 


“England’s difficulty,” said O’Connell, two generations ago, “ is 
Treland’s s opportunity ” ; and the aphorism has been the motto of Irish 
Nationalists ever since. Has it never occurred to Englishmen that 
the principle might be reversed? Lord Salisbury has received a 
mandate from England to settle the Irish question. I have shown 
that there is no possible, no conceivable chance of settling the Irish 
question except on broadly national lines, and that it is mere waste of 
time to endeavour to make Ireland, as William Watson has it, 
“jgnobly perfect, barrenly content.” I have shown, furthermore, that 
we are gradually approaching a new development in Ivish affairs, a 
development which, for a certainty, will more seriously affect the 
relations of Ireland and Great Britain than anything that has taken 
place since the passing of the Union. Scores of representative 
Englishmen have again and egain declared that the reason why Irish 
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reforms have made no change in the feelings of the people is that 
hardly one of them has been in time. English statesmen have, in 
fact, invariably allowed themselves to be “ rushed ” on Irish matters. 
Is Mr. Arthur Balfour, who understands Ireland, I imagine, as well 
as an Englishman can possibly understand Ireland, going to make the 
same mistake as his predecessors? He is now in calm and pleasant 
waters. But if Mr. Balfour is a careful seaman he will not have failed 
to note the storm-signals that are ahead. Has he done so? There 
are hints that there is something behind the friendship which has 
sprung up between Mr. Redmond and Mr. Healy on the one side, and 
the Treasury Bench on the other, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
eulogy of the member for Louth had its significance. I know nothing 
about these matters. But I know that if Mr. Arthur Balfour could 
induce his uncle’s Cabinet to face the Irish problem before the coming 
storm bursts, and while Ireland herself remains disorganised and 
divided, in a broad, and tolerant, and national spirit, there would be 
an excellent chance of settling the Irish question. Mr. Balfour knows 
quite well how fatal it is for an English minister to have to be kicked 
into passing an Irish reform. I would counsel him to beware of the 
waiting policy. Everything does not come to him who waits. Time 
and circumstances are making for a new and powerful Irish national 
movement. Meantime the national forces are demoralised, and the 
national leaders refuse to act in concert. Why doesn’t Mr. Balfour 
seize the opportunity, take the reins from their hands, and propose a 
generous compromise with the national sentiment of the country ? 
Why, in one word, doesn’t he see that Ireland’s difficulty is Eng- 
land’s opportunity ? 


Joun McGraru. 
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